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BEARING COSTS — 
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Plant and machinery maintenance is expensive—bearings can be 
a frequent source of trouble causing not only the expense of renewal, , 
but also considerable loss resulting from interrupted output. 
Under difficult conditions, in applications normally impossible 
for conventional materials and when alternatives have failed, 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS in most cases, will operate 
satisfactorily. 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS are manufactured and 
designed for special purposes in a choice of grades to 
suit your particular bearing problem. 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS can operate at 
temperatures up to 500°C in air and at considerably higher 
temperatures in inert atmospheres; are 
capable of operation in liquids; can resist chemical atmospheres, 
and corrosive conditions; need no 


7 


lubrication; are suitable for inaccessible positions; 
are non-contaminating; reduce maintenance 
to a minimum. 


WAC) Ce TEE BEARINGS 





THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 Telephone: BATtersea 8822 
Cé6a , 
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LEAVES FROM AN AUTOMOBILIST’S NOTE BOOK No. 5, 





Reproduced from ‘‘ Hints and Tips for Automobilists 1905.”"" 
With acknowledgements to the ‘‘ Autocar.”” 





Detachable Wheels 
Working Loose... 


** OnE hears rumours of how the detachable 
ancillary wheel, secured by studs, nuts and 
spring washers, is apt to work loose, and to 
come off the fixed hub when the car is in 
motion. But it is true that in many cases the 
nuts will be found less than tooltight in a 
thousand miles or less, so that most auto- 
mobilists form the habit of running the brace 
over the nuts once a month or so. 

Even this precaution is quite unnecessary if 
spring washers of sufficient strength are inter- 
posed between nut and flange plate. In some 
cases the loose nut causes a curious noise at 
each revolution, probably due to the play 
between the studs and the holes in the wheel 
hub.” 


The Kenning Motor 
Group has been 
associated with Service 
to the Automobilist - 
(sorry, Motorist) since 
motoring began. 


Look for the Kenning 
Shield. It is the symbol 
of a complete 

motoring service. 


Est. 1878 





THE 





MOTOR GROUP 


Registered Office : Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire 


rm a a 


100 DEPOTS IN 23 COUNTIES 


iterate eee ere ee 
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SNIid-SaI-NVAT 


aNQUGdAaNoOoY 


on the 


Céte dAzur 


Break dark winter in two with a sunny interlude on 
tne Céte d’Azur. Join the joyous round of gaiety. 


NICE CARNIVAL festivities, Jan. 29- Feb. 12 

(Battles of Flowers, Feb. 5 & 12); “Nuit de 
Nice” at the CASINO MUNICIPAL, Feb. 5; City of 
Nice Golf Cup, Feb. 8; Lions Club International Gala, 
Dec. 6; International Rotary “Night of Marvels”, Jan. 30; 
“Nuit du Palais de la Méditerranée”, Feb. 7; “Nuit 
du Beaujolais”, Mar. 14, at the PALAIS DE LA 
MEDITERRANEE. International Tennis Tournament, 
Mar. 30- Apr. 5. International Horse Show, Apr. 15 - 30. 


CANNES CASINO MUNICIPAL (Chairman, 
F. André): THEATRE, comedies 


(current Paris successes), Symphonic Orchestra (55 per- 
formers), MARQUIS DE CUEVAS?’ International Ballet; 
HALL, daily variety show with top international stars; 
RESTAURANT DES AMBASSADEURS, 2 Galas 
and one super-Gala weekly, Christmas and New Year 
Reveillons; MOUGINS GOLF COURSE (18 holes), 
International Cup play and Championships. International 
Film Festival, early May. 


MENTON LEMON FESTIVAL, Feb. 6-15; 
Corso of the Golden Fruit, Feb. 8-10; Spring Féte, 
Mar. 29. Galas. Concerts. Tennis. 


ANTIBES -JUAN LES PINS (open at Easter) 
Sandy beaches; CASINO MUNICIPAL, International 
Bridge Festival, May 2 - 10. 


BEAULIEU Elegant flower-decked villas ; rare exotic 
gardens. English church — regular services. Easter: 
Childrens’ Masquerade. CASINO, roulette, boule, baccara. 


HOTELS of the highest standard, including : 


NICE: Negresco**** Lux, Ruhl**** Lux, Plaza & France**** Lux, 
Angleterre & Gde-Bretagne**** B, Atlantic**** B, Continental**** C, 
Splendid***A, Albion***C, William’s***C. 
CANNES: Carlton**** Lux, Majestic**** Lux, Martinez**** Lux, 
Montfleuri**** Lux, Gray & d’Albion****A, Regina****C, Savoy**** 
C, Fouquet’s**** C, - 
MENTON: Venise & Continental****A, Résidence les 
Colombiéres****B, des Anglais***A. 
ANTIBES - JUAN LES PINS: Cap d’Antibes & Pavillon 
Eden-Roc**** Lux, Provengal**** Lux, Belles-Rives**** A, 
Juana**** A. 
BEAULIEU: La Réserve de Beaulieu**** Lux. 
EZE BORD DE MER: Hotel Cap Estel****A. 
ROQUEBRUNE - CAP MARTIN: 30 hotels 
and pensions. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or write to 


Winter is joyous 
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VENCE 


NICE 


CANNES 


BEAULIEU 


MENTON 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
178, Piccadilly, London, W.1, for the Cote d’ Azur booklet 
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“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


‘“*The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 
case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive noise, 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another word* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 


A : : 
ts see abn I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 


is i ] te: d i ° ° . ° 
i eetaar eae aaa aeons what can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 


efficiency by better insulation. e - ‘ $9 
to get back to something like peak efficiency. 


*anziety sonorosis 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 













Not just a desk... 


-»»-A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 


m 400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 















Please ask ,or Brochure E0999 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Wootwich Road, London, S.E./ 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


HARVEY 
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Now they've found it! 


Boats built in Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics are exceptionally 
light, exceptionally strong, rotproof, rustproof and corrosion- 
free. Come ashore, and the same applies — to vehicle bodies, 
aircraft components and a thousand and one other items. 
There's no end to the products that can be moulded better 
and more easily in F.R.P. Something you make, perhaps! 


Reinforced Plastics 





FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS 
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Dov Mldness with Distinetion 


The gift of La Tropical Cigars 







is the most flattering gift you 
can make—and what credit 


it reflects on you, the giver ! 


LA TROPICAL 


In all the usual packings and sizes from 2/11 upwards; 
also singly in screw-capped aluminium tubes from 3/6 


LT46A 
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COGNAC 


Swirl it gently, 





sip it slowly... 
COGNAC BISQUIT 
is everything 

a fine brandy 
Yj should be. 





Holland - Denmark 
Sweden - Germany - Austria 
Switzerland - Italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 



















bsgute Dubeuske 4 o 


JARNAC COGNAC 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 








* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 










BRITISH RAILWAYS «+ ZEELAND S.S.CO. 








SQ8223 @@cE 
jaQgqga age 
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Pete see eee etree rer Se esrte SEF Se set See sens sg tS FOS sesesr se FSS Geese ee eee tees Fe eseeeet! 
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Morale goes up, costs go down as nylon work wear goes to work. Easy laundering, 
longer wear under toughest possible conditions — these are just two of 
i ‘ . 

nylon’s many advantages. Consider nylon very seriously. It’s worth it. 


(B) | 
Ny : 


(S/ BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 
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Accuracy of steelwork y 
ro ee = — . Uy 
eveland’s reputation: 

A 2’ shaft saree required LONDON - SOUTH AFRICA - AUSTRALIA L 
5 to be consistent in G 
diameter to one part in BY 

one thousand; a 60ft. 
0 erance girder to 1/32" length. 
It is in the consistent 
maintenance of required 


Yy Soo. 
tolerances that Cleveland yj re Al R G R A re 


excel. Bridges are trial 
erected in our yards, so 
that when they reach their 
destination there may be 
no doubt of their being 






correct, eG 
Y NAIROG?S 
C L EV E LA N D 

aa 3 BUILDERS OF 
e BRIDGES 
. POWER STATIONS 

XY 

¢ 4 7”, WORKSHOPS 
c _, DRAINAGE SCHEMES 





Soe LANDING STAGES 2 
DEEP FOUNDATIONS Via East or West Coast to Johannes- | For details consult your Travel 


| burg and then on to Perth for very | Agent, B.O.A.C. or South African 
| Our setvices are little more than direct fare. First | Airways, South Africa House, 
always available in and tourist class on all services. Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2. 
in Telephone: WHitehall 4488. 
— — tion of all types of Full stop-over facilities at oh reservations telephone VICtoria 
z WF structures. all places shown. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C., C.A.A. & QANTAS 
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: ‘How's that for hygiene, chaps P 
*%, Our packer is wearing ’ 


> 
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| Nylon FOR WORK WEAR 


—better in every way 
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are serving European industry 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 80, 31 and 32, Eastman 
antiozonants, protect rubber products 
against cracking and checking caused 
by atmospheric ozone. Effective, eco- 
nomical Eastozone antiozonants are 
‘easily incorporated into the rubber 
recipe during processing. They slowly 
exude to the surface in the finished rub- 
ber product, functioning as a long- 
lasting chemical barrier to ozone attack. 
Eastman organic intermediates, includ- 
ing technical grade hydroquinone, are 
useful in the manufacture of rubber 
chemicals such as accelerators, antioxi- 
dants and polymerisation inhibitors. 
Tenamene 3, anon-staining antioxidant, 
is particularly useful in protecting 
white rubber stocks against the deterio- 
rating effects of atmospheric ozone. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate 
any 9f these quality products, call or write Eastman’s Euro- 
pean Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch 
with our local representative. He and a member of the 
Eastman organisation will gladly work with you toward 
obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemical prod- 


ucts in your operation. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water- 
resistant wire and cable coatings. Cellu- 
lose Acetate Butyrate produces lac- 
quers, adhesives, airplane dopes and 
melt and peelable coatings possessing 
high strength, flexibility and excellent 
weathering properties. Solvents, Plas- 
ticisers and their intermediates are 
available in a broad range, including 
economical isobuty] acetate and iso- 
butyl alcohol. 


Textiles 


Dyes of outstanding fastness are avail- 
able for synthetic fibres. Cellulose Ace- 
tate flake is used for producing acetate- 
fibre spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 
Tenamene® 1, 2, 3 and 60 and MD 50 


Products, Inc. 


Telex: 31065 


European 


Sales Office 
Eastman Chemical 


Segbroeklaan 202 
The Hague, Netherlands 


are gum inhibitors and metal deacti- 
vators used extensively in motor and 
aviation fuels to maintain quality dur- 
ing storage and use. 


Food and Agriculture 

Tenox® antioxidants protect food and 
animal feed against oxidative deterio- 
ration. They are supplied in a wide 
range of formulations to meet specific 
processing conditions. A line of com- 
mercial-grade antioxidants is also avail- 
able for protecting industrial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene®, a low-molecular-weight 
a wax, is produced in regu- 
ar and emulsifiable grades. It is recom- 
mended for use in paper coatings and 
polishes and as an upgrading agent for 
paraffin and other waxes. 


Company 
Headquarters 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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Ir ht WORLD <> 
) YOUR MARKET TOR 


BRITISH GOODS 


SELL TT IN NEWSWEEK 


THREE EDITIONS at your service 


EUROPEAN 


AMERICAN PACIFIC 
EDITION EDITION 
1,225,000 ae 27,000 
CIRCULATION “ : 


Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. 


Black & White rate for the American Edition: £2,309. 
European Edition: £261 — Pacific Edition: £152. 
Rates effective with issue of January 5, 1959. 





The International 
News Magazine 










Quality is the hall mark of British goods. Their fine work- 
manship and prestige have captured quality-conscious buy- 
ers wherever these products have been sold. 


NEWSWEEK is one of the best “salesmen” you could hire. 
It makes weekly calls in six continents around the world 
via its three editions...a majority of its 1,300,000 custom- 
ers comprises people of responsibility in business, govern- 
ment and the professions—a concentration of families 
earning better-than-average incomes. 

In addition, NEWSWEEK is one of the most economical in- 
vestments in international selling you can make today. For 
further details, write or phone NEWSWEEK at any of the 
offices listed here: 


London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
6166. Paris 8, 21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/ 
Main, Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 


NEWSWEEK . 
the INTERNATIONAL "ms magazine 
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12, 16, 18 STOREYS 
High buildings go up fast the Wates way 


: Si = R 
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12-storey blocks at Roehampton, 16-storey 
cluster block at Bethnal Green, the huge 
18-storey blocks at Brandon Estate, Southwark 
... these are just a few of the Wates 


\ A FS 


achievements in the field of high building. 


SS 


ws 


Enthusiastic co-operation between developer, 


7 
As) 


architect, engineer and contractor at every stage 
from pre-planning to completion, brings the 
same result whether applied to multi-storey 
projects or any other class of building. 

Wates build on time and within the budget. 


Left: 16-storey cluster block, Bethnal Green. 
Architects: Fry, Drew, Drake and Lasdun. 


Above: /2-storey point blocks for the L.C.C. at Roehampton. 
Left: 18-storey flats for the L.C.C. at Brandon Estate, Southwark. 


Chief Architect: Hubert Bennett, F.R.I.B.A. 
Principal Housing Architect: H. J. Whitfield Lewis, F.R.1.B.A. 


Ideas become concrete when BUILD 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES: 1258-1260 LONDON ROAD : S&.W.16 + Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN - NEW YORK 
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FULL NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION AND 
AUTOMATIC ACCOUNTING IN ONE OPERATION 


Here is an entirely new typing 
accounting machine—the Burroughs 
Typing Sensimatic, providing increased 
office productivity over a wide variety 
of accounting work for all types of 
business. 

Automatic features simplify the 
operation of the machine and up-to-date 
Management reports are provided as a 
by-product of routine accounting 
applications. 

The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic has 
unmatched flexibility. The control unit 
permits each job to be individually 
programmed and four or more 
programmes may be incorporated in 
ONE unit. The type keyboard follows 
the standard alpha arrangement and has 
a natural slope with 42 keys scientifically 
placed for speed and ease of operation. 
The writing unit itselfis a removable 
box printer, two inches wide by one inch 


high, containing 84 characters. 


NEW BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIG 


poLg 


(raion 








Contact your local Burroughs office 
or write direct to: 

Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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serves the largest electronics firm i in Europe 


Sixty years ago the Dutch firm of Philips began manu- 
facturing electric light bulbs at Eindhoven. Today they 
are the largest makers of electronic equipment outside 
the U.S.A., and the rapid development of electronics 
in the past 25 years owes a great deal to Philips Research 
Laboratories. 

All Philips components are made in their own factories, 
which employ 160,000 people all over the world. Every 
year they produce several million radio sets, whilst their 
production of TV sets runs into hundreds of thousands. 


An airlift for wool 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all its 
many applications. When the Japanese freighter Ezfuku Maru ran onto a 
coral reef in October 1957, the valuable cargo of wool—worth £5,000,000 
using winches powered by two Atlas Copco 


—was_ salvaged, 
compressors. 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture 
of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 
countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Besides electronic tubes, X-ray and telecommunication 
units and other electrical equipment — ranging from 
tiny miniature lamps to gigantic synchrocyclotrons — 
Philips and their associated organisations in 60 countries 
throughout the world also make records, diamond dies 
and pharmaceutical specialities. 

For large numbers of the production machines in their 
factories (in Holland, England, France, Germany, Brazil 
and many other countries) Philips use Atlas Copco 
stationary compressors to supply compressed air. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Free Trade 
Fundamentals 


HE breakdown in the negotiations for a European free trade area 

is one of those great and complicated misfortunes which need to 

be faced, not by the polysyllabic wrangling appropriate to 

committees, but by going back to consider the simple fundamentals of 

foreign and economic policy. From the beginning Britain has had, or 
should have had, two primary interests in this matter. 

The first and greatest interest is that the common market among 
six nations of continental Europe (Germany, France, Italy and the Low 
Countries) should come into successful effect. The reason for 
wanting this is overwhelmingly political : once these six countries rely 
on each other’s industries in one common market, they will find it much 
more difficult ever to go to war with one another again. Britain should 
remember enough recent history to recognise the inestimable benefit of 
this ; Europe certainly does. 

The second British interest is that there should not be discrimination 
against British goods in these six countries’ new common market ; com- 
pelling though this interest is, it is natural that, in the massive sweep of 
history, most outsiders will regard it as not quite so important as the 
first. To avoid this discrimination, Britain suggested that the eleven other 
countries in the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (led 
by Britain, the three Scandinavians and the Swiss) should take part in the 
tariff-reducing and quota-dismantling part of the six’s plan, while not 
joining them in their scheme of wholesale economic integration. To five 
of the six—the five with efficient low-cost industries and with a consider- 
able hope of selling more goods in Britain and Scandinavia—this offer 
of a wider “ free trade area” seemed a good mutual bargain. France has 
always been the odd man out, because its high cost industries do not 
seem to have much immediate hope of increasing their exports to any- 
body. 

Last week, after two years of dithering and procrastination, the French 
finally turned the free trade area down. To some extent their decision was 
in direct contravention of former statements of intention to which French 
representatives had assented. It is natural that the British and others 
should be cross about this, but it is also not much use. The best way 
in which an approach to a new policy can be discussed will be by asking 
and answering four frank questions. Each of them, together with the 
essential issues involved, has hitherto been too much obscured by 
economic doubletalk and diplomatic over-politeness : 

(1) Why have the negotiations for a free trade area broken down ? 
Because the French—who have agreed to take some economic risk in 
opening their markets to German, Italian and Benelux goods (in return 
for some political advantage)—are not willing to open their markets to 
British goods. They fear that, if they did this, their high cost industries 
would be “swamped ” in their domestic market. The fact had better 
also be faced that some of the French do not want Britain in any European 
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‘economic grouping at all ; they think that the confluence 
of the free trading British with the relatively free trading 
Germans would impair France’s political position in 
any such association. More generally, the French argue 
that the British are demanding the commercial advan- 
tages of the common market without accepting any of 
its responsibilities. 

(2) How far would Britain’s exclusion matter ? The 
first tariff and quota reductions which the six countries 
are due to make on January Ist fortunately would not 
immediately harm our interests by introducing a major 
degree of discrimination into European trade. Although 
the prospect of early discrimination in quotas is a little 
more worrying than that of a minute early discrimina- 
tion in tariffs, the changes due on this January Ist are 
pretty small beer ; that is why there is a good chance 
that the six may yet decide to make these first liberali- 
sations indiscriminately to all OEEC countries or even 
to the whole world, as a gesture of goodwill. The real 
objection to passing the January Ist deadline without 
having reached agreement is a long-term one. For two 
years now British industry has been persuaded to start 
making preparations for an increase in sales to the 
Continent, together with an increasing immixture of 
Continental trade in Britain, on the assumption that the 
free trade area arrangements (or something like them) 
will eventually come into effect. If British industrialists 
now get the impression that the whole project is going 
to wither on its stalk, if it looks as if sales in Europe 
will in future be harder instead of easier, this impulse 
may be irretrievably lost. The object of British policy 
now should be to see that it is not ; all the more because 
if it is lost, the effect of creating the common market 
will tend to be to separate Britain from Europe more 
than ever. There are as strong political as economic 
reasons for a close British association with the rest of 
western Europe. 


HE present situation, perhaps in oversimplified 
iy terms, is that five of the European six think that 
the British vision of a free trading Europe is economic- 
ally the more beneficent, but believe that the mainten- 
ance of their unity with France is politically the more 
important. The French tactic will almost certainly be 
to make just enough concessions to keep their partners 
in line. Indeed, that might be the definition of the best 
terms that Britain will get. The ordinary, and rather 
perplexed, observer may find it natural to butt in at 
this point in the argument with two questions : 

(3) How far in concessions could Britain profitably 
go in order to resolve the deadlock ? Would it be worth 
our while to say that, rather than let the project of 
freer European trade lapse, we might, on certain terms, 
join the common market ourselves ? There are two 
objections to this. First, if Britain joined the common 
market, it would have to impose the same tariffs on out- 
side goods as the six; probably, though not cer- 
tainly, this would mean putting tariffs on raw materials 
from the Commonwealth which Britain now imports 
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duty free. Quite apart from the terrifying political 


. implications of this (especially for a Conservative gov- 


ernment), it would not, in this bald form, be economic- 
ally worth while ; it would involve increasing our costs 
for the whole of our export trade and internal produc- 
tion, in order to save ourselves from tariff discrimination 
in that one seventh of our export trade which takes 
place with the European six. 

Secondly, since the main anxiety of the French pro- 
tectionists is to keep tariff-free British goods out of 
their country, any such British initiative would secretly 
terrify them, too—and they would seek new ways 
of getting their government to ditch the venture. So 
far France has said that it would welcome us into a 
common market, but not into a free trade area, because 
it knows that our Commonwealth obligations are singu- 
larly unlikely to allow us to consider the former ; it has 
said “welcome ” on what it trusts are impossible con- 
ditions as a polite way of saying “ keep out.” 

These are not necessarily unanswerable objections 
to any British initiative ; indeed some people would say 
that they are the reverse. Some case could be made for 
arguing that Britain should now say that it will “ con- 
sider joining the common market” (on certain condi- 
tions about safeguarding its imports of Commonwealth 
raw materials), as a means of breaking the barrier of 
political distrust, and of taking a political ace out of 
the hands of French protectionists. Certainly, the limit- 
ing factor should not be the probable failure of Conser- 
vative backbenchers to appreciate any such initiative. 
The right economic precept is surely that any British 
action (under any name) would be worth while up to 
—but not beyond—the point where it would involve 
us in increasing our industrial costs or in having to turn 
away any significant volume of cheaper imports from 
outside Europe. 

4. Should Britain try to get the other five 
Europeans to jostle the French into line by threatening 
that otherwise Britain will start reprisals against the 
whole common market ? One course we could presum- 
ably take would be to say that we (and, if we can 
persuade them, other Commonwealth countries) will 
now throw our weight against the common market in 
discussions at Gatt, some of whose members already 
look askance upon the common market as a potential 
new discriminatory block. We could also threaten to 
break up the Organisation for European Economic 
Cooperation and the European Payments Union ; if 
EPU -was broken up, imports from Germany and the 
rest of the six would then become equally as “ hard” 
currency goods for us as are imports from the dollar 
area, so that we might then say that any quota restric- 
tions imposed against American goods must thence- 
forth be imposed equally against German and other 
European goods. 

The objection to all this is not that it would stop 
this great European desideratum, the continental 
common market, from coming into effect ; fortunately, 
the six are almost certain to go ahead with their common 
market, whatever Gatt might say. The objection is that 
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nearly all these steps (especially the break-up of OEEC 
and EPU) would hurt Britain at least as much as they 
would hurt the six. They would be economically silly 
as well as politically perverse. This is not necessarily to 
say that, if the Scandinavian countries set up a Customs 
union of their own after January 1st, the British should 
not try to get free trade arrangements with it, in order 
that any restrictions which they may impose against 
German exports should not also be imposed against 
ours. But any step by Britain should be taken only if the 
step is inherently in its own interests, as an independent 
advance towards freer trade in whatever limited field 
is still open to it ; there can be no case for taking any 
step just to spite (or “ stir up”) the six. 


T this moment of maximum confusion in European 


trade, Britain’s best course will be to guide itself by 
three simple principles. First, the further economic 
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integration of the west European six will be a 
great and historic achievement; nothing that we 
do should give the impression of trying to hinder 
it. Secondly, freer trade between anybody is, of 
itself, almost bound to be a good thing for everybody 
in this age of industrial revolution. This requires, 
thirdly, a definition of how far discrimination is, of 
itself, a bad thing. Discrimination which takes the form 
of the erection of any new barriers against anybody is 
certainly retrograde and deplorable; discrimination 
which takes the form of a speedier advance towards 
freer trade with some neighbours than with other coun- 
tries is much less harmful. These may seem very 
theoretical principles, and therefore unexciting ones. 
But in considering the steps that Britain might take in 
the weeks ahead they are likely to prove very practical 
guides to what Mr Maudling should do—and of what 
he should not do. 


General de Gaulle’s power to give effective 
leadership may depend on the kind of National 
Assembly that is elected this weekend and next 


confusion ; even under the Fourth Republic’s 

mathematics it managed to vote roughly the way 
it wanted to vote. Perhaps it sees its way clear now. 
The politicians and psephologists do not. There are 
still too many parties: not M. Soustelle, not M. 
Duchet or M. Bidault has contrived to build the 
great Gaullist alliance before the first ballot on 
Sunday. There are too many candidates: six to 
a seat across France, with one Paris constituency 
boasting as many as sixteen. Even so, this is 
fewer than in 1936, the last time the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement was in official favour. What has really rattled 
the experts is the electors’ own silence. Meetings are 
badly attended. Rallies are confined to the faithful. 
Questions concern the parish pump (the historic myopia 
of the arrondissement). Some of the big noises, like M. 
Mendés-France, have found more cameramen and cor- 
respondents awaiting them than actual voters. Has the 
electorate made up its mind already ? Or is this shrug- 
ging of shoulders, this apparent retreat from responsi- 
bility, the new state of French politics under the 
Gaullist constitution ? 

It is too soon to tell. But the electorate does not seem 
to have warmed to the idea, widely proclaimed by the 
new candidates of the Right, that there is anything 
very vital about its decision. The big choice was made 
in September. There may be some stirring of demo- 
cratic hearts when the party brokerage between the 
first and second ballots is over. The natural impulse 
then might be a pronounced swing to the Right if, in 


| ee electorate is hardened to muddle and 





fact, the electorate is still thinking in September’s terms 
of oui and non. The problem already seems to have 
weighed on General de Gaulle’s mind. The national 
arbiter has studiously refrained from any partisan inter- 
vention since the campaign began; he has also 
refrained from calling the election off in Algeria, 
despite the developments there that will give an 
unearned bonus of 67 seats to the Right in the new 
Assembly. 

But his own purpose, and prestige, would not be 
served if the election simply -presented him with a 
chambre introuvable on the model of 1816, more 
Gaullist than he is. Hence the electoral system was 
framed, at M. Mollet’s instance, to favour the Socialists. 
Even the boundaries of M. Mendés-France’s constitu- 
ency at Louviers were redrawn on the general’s orders 
to assist the return of this necessary leader of the oppo- 
sition. The general’s preference for a balanced Assem- 
bly has been plain enough. Will the electorate, con- 
fronted with local choices between marxism and anti- 
marxism, or between the old systéme and new blood, 
manage to give him what he wants ? 


F°: big political groupings can be distinguished at 
the outset of the Fifth Republic. Those who voted 
non in September form one. Of these, the Communists 
are expected to lose up to two-thirds of their seats 
through republican alliances against them at the second 
ballot. But they are deliberately fighting every seat in 
metropolitan France, and for them the big issue will 
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be how far (if at all) their normal strength recovers 
after the drop of a million votes in the September refer- 
endum. The fate of the dissident Socialists and M. 
Mendés-France’s Radicals will depend on local condi- 
tions. The worst result, although one devoutly wished 
for by M. Soustelle and the Communists themselves, 
would be for the vocal opposition to the Gaullist regime 
to be confined to the small Communist block that will 
make its way back, mainly from the red belt of Paris, 
at the first ballot. 

Within the Gaullist ranks the Socialists, supported by 
some Radicals, form the main liberal element and the 
one most concerned to reach a negotiated political set- 
tlement in Algeria. Whether or not the general’s own 
inclinations would make him prefer M. Mollet as his 
first prime minister, it is essential to his own prospects 
for future political manoeuvre that a sizeable left-of- 
centre block should emerge in the Assembly. On the 
initial strength of this Socialist element a good deal 
of Gaullist policy, particularly in Africa, will depend. 
The best news for M. Mollet and his friends so far has 
been the failure of the Right to coalesce in one massive 
Gaullist unit. The Right is divided between the old 
Independents, led by M. Pinay and M. Duchet, and M. 
Soustelle’s new Union pour la Nouvelle République. 
It is no less satisfactory, in the interests of a balanced 
Assembly, that the Independents are themselves split, 
that M. Soustelle has been at odds with one of his chief 
adherents, M. Delbecque, and that the right-wing 
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TOO MANY TRAVEL BOOKS 


The art of book-making is rising to the rank of a great 
q social evil. It is one of the worst features of the literary 

condition of the present age, that such an art should 
flourish as it appears to do, judging by the specimens which 
are each week laid upon our table. Whether the evil arises from 
deficient taste on the part of readers whose appetite is rather 
vigorous than judicious, and who care not much of what nature 
be the intellectual food they swallow, so they enjoy an unstinted 
quantity ; or whether it be that the mass of such trash offered 
to the publishers is so great as to defy all precautions against its 


admission, and compel them, in spite of all their vigilance, to 
allow a portion of what. is thrust on their attention to be flung 
upon a literary market by no means understocked . . 
not attempt to determine. 
manufacture is a nuisance which ought not to be inflicted on 
the public, and an injustice towards authors of a higher and 


- we will 
Certain it is, that this book- 


more conscientious class.... Travellers enjoy especial facilities 
for this kind of manufacture. They are always provided with 
the skeleton into which they may weave the more or less flimsy 
fabric of their work. They have gone over a certain amount of 
ground, travelled in vehicles more or less uncomfortable, and 
seen many places more or less insignificant, about each of which 
it is possible to say a good deal. Then they have probably 
visited several inns, and enjoyed a few minutes converse, 
agreeable or angry, with the landlord of one or more.... Then 
they are tolerably sure of readers, however few ; for there are 
always some who find interest even in the dullest and driest 
accounts of foreign lands, and especially of scenes so romantic 
as those of the Levant. And if the book be insufferably stupid 
. .. @ romantie tale of Oriental love may be fished up from 
some old newspaper .. . and the book is made. 
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Christian Democratic movement with which M. Bidault 
hoped to replace the remnants of the MRP (now loca- 
lised in Brittany and Alsace-Lorraine) has made little 
impression in the country. 

This fragmentation of the Right became inevitable 
when the general refused to set himself at the head of 
a new Gaullist party. The divisions will affect the 
choice of the right-wing candidates who will go on to 
the second ballot where, according to M. Duchet, they 
will fight the Socialists to the bitter end. Although there 
have been rumours that some arrangement would be 
reached between MM. Mollet and Duchet to ensure 
the election of republican candidates, particularly 
against Communists and Mendésists, local trials of 
strength now seem likely. 


HE political mixture in the new Assembly, apart 

from the Communists’ departure, thus promises to 
be pretty much as before. Most of the familiar faces 
(although some, like MM. Laniel and Bourgés- 
Maunoury, are in grave local danger) will be back. 
Is this the reason why the electorate has remained so 
pointedly uninterested in the campaign ? M. Mollet 
himself has taken time off to complain that the country 
must not passively hand everything over to the general 
to decide for it. Nothing could be achieved, he said, 
if the government did not have the backing of an active 
majority of the electorate. Perhaps M. Mollet has 
still to learn how much really was at stake in the parlia- 
mentary surrender to General de Gaulle last May. What 
was done then in reducing the Assembly’s power and 
importance could not be undone now, even if the 
general himself willed it. 

The lesson of the Algiers coup has clearly not been 
forgotten across the Mediterranean. When the Moslem 
rebels rejected General de Gaulle’s terms for a cease- 
fire, the hopes that any valid representation of Algerian 
nationalism could be achieved in the elections 
were sensibly diminished. There is now evidence, 
including some from returning liberal candidates, that 
the final blow to these hopes was delivered by French 
army leaders who showed themselves utterly unwilling 
to recognise the existence, even in a moderate political 
form, of the nationalist feelings shared by the rebel 
forces in the bled. However understandable this reac- 
tion among the fighting troops, the action of certain 
officers seems to have been in open contradiction to 
General de Gaulle’s orders to General Salan. Is the 
name of General de Gaulle no more formidable now 
than that of M. Pflimlin six months ago ? Direct autho- 
rity over the army in Algeria still seems to be in doubt. 

General de Gaulle has done a great deal since he 
came to power to remove the legitimate fears aroused by 
the manner of his return. But the crisis that bore him 
back has not been resolved. The overwhelming vote of 
confidence that he received in September gave him the 
chance to be his own master—in Algeria as well as in 
France. Yet if his orders are not being followed 
within a few weeks of the referendum, his authority 
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there must be shaky. If, by the end of this month, the 
friends of the Algerian ultras are found to be in control 
of the Assembly in Paris, there will be less prospect 
than ever of achieving an early settlement for the war 
and of opening a stable political and economic future 
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for France and Algeria alike, This is the one big issue 
underlying France’s vote this Sunday and next. General 
de Gaulle’s position as the one man whose influence is 
great enough to bring European and Moslem together 
in North Africa may depend on the outcome. 


Nineteen Sixty-Five 


Mr Khrushchev has set long sights and lofty 
targets for the new Soviet economic plan. Into 
what kind of Russia will it lead him? 


OMMUNISTS are great believers in the future. 
C The slogan of “catching up with the United 
States” was coined when Soviet industry was 
still in its infancy. Only in recent years has it lost its 
appearance of utter unreality. If Mr Khrushchev’s 
latest repetition of this slogan, in his new challenge 
to an economic race, has had more impact in the west 
than usual, it is not simply because of any sudden spurt 
in Soviet production, but because the Russians have 
decided to look further ahead. The inventors of five- 
year plans have switched to longer planning periods. 
Mr Khrushchev’s targets for 1965—published last week 
in Moscow in preparation for the party congress in 
January—are themselves only a half-way stage in a 
vast plan stretching over the next fifteen years. 
Thus one reason for the shock effect of Moscow’s 
announcement is that it has revealed objectives for 
seven years ahead (is there something about the number 
7, even to the Marxist planners ?). Another is that the 
announcement has come at a time when the economy 
of the United States is only just emerging from a 
recession. The Russians have always argued that they 
must win the economic race because they are the runner 
with the longer stride ; it is an argument that carries 
all the more conviction when the man in front is mark- 
ing time. But victory in the Khrushchev stakes will 
depend on the form that the western competitor, and 
particularly the American pacemaker, in fact shows. 
If it is borne in mind that it takes two to make a 
race, and that the Russians have just changed the 
distance by altering their planning period, the new 
Soviet seven-year plan is not a surprise in itself. Soviet 
gross industrial output is to be increased by 80 per 
cent over the next seven years. The planned annual 
rate of growth is actually slightly less than the rate of 
the last few years, and substantially less than in the 
exceptional postwar decade of rapid development and 
reconstruction. The accompanying table compares 
Soviet plans with the actual current American figures 
for fuel and basic materials ; there are other branches 
of Soviet production for which the scheduled rate of 
growth is faster. The output in machine building is 
planned to be doubled, and in chemicals trebled, by 
1965 ; some of the newer engineering sectors are to 
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move faster still. As to the fuel base, it is to consist 
to a greater extent of oil and natural gas, and is to be 
broadened eastward to take in more of the cheaper 
sources of Kazakhstan and Siberia. The expansion of 
Soviet industry, which drove Mr Khrushchev into his 
managerial reform and his measures of decentralisation, 
now dictates a modernisation of industrial structures 
which shows many resemblances to the American 
pattern. 


BASIC PRODUCTION 
(million metric tons) 


Soviet United 

Union States 

1958 1965 1972/3 1957 

estimated plan target actual 
Coen ciiecddandea 475 596-609 650-750 465 
eee 113 230-240 393 354 
Electric powerf ... 233 500-520 900 716 
Crude steel....... 55 86-91 107 102 
CONE ok icine’ 34 75-81 116 53 


* Soviet output includes brown coal. _f¢ Billion kWh. 


The priorities given to heavy industry in the past 
were so effective that its targets were over-fulfilled, 
while many of the promises made to the consumer 
remained a dead letter. But the bias has diminished, 
and the new pledges do not sound so unreal. Light 
industry (excluding the food industries) is to increase 
its output by about half over the seven years. Along 
with a much richer and more varied diet the Russians 
are promised better clothing, including a new range 
of artificial textiles. The average man is not being 
encouraged to think of a motor-car of his own, even 
in 1965; but it is intended that electric gadgets for 
the home—vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, television 
sets—should cease by then to be the rare luxuries they 
are now. 


HE expected rise in consumption can be fairly 
Beene by the planned increase in incomes. Real 
wages in town and farmers’ incomes are scheduled to 
rise by 40 per cent over this period. This should be 
popular, particularly as it is chiefly the lower income- 
groups that are to benefit; old age pensions are to 
be raised as well. The extent of this improvement, 
however, is not unprecedented or extraordinary if the 
expected rapid rise of national income is taken into 
account. More leisure and better housing are two of 
Mr Khrushchev’s slogans most attractive to the Russian 
masses. 

Acute overcrowding has been the chronic lot of 
Soviet town-dwellers. The tremendous growth of urban 
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population, war damage and insufficient building have 
contributed to keep this wound sore. Investment in 
housing is to be stepped up, and the rate of construction 
doubled ; 15 million new flats—more than 600 million 
square metres of floor space—are to be built in the 
next seven years. Translated into human terms this 
means that, if there are now about four people to a 
room in the Russian towns, there should be only two 
in 1965. 

The reduction in working time -is more striking, 
though it is to be carried out by stages. It is proposed 
to apply the 40-hour working week throughout the 
Soviet Union by 1962. Two years later, it is now 
declared, the transition to a 35-hour week of five work- 
ing days is to begin; its completion is planned for 
1966-68, and workers in particularly hard jobs, like 
miners, are promised an even shorter week (30 hours). 
Obviously such a reduction must presuppose, and 
depend upon, great improvements in efficiency. The 
non-agricultural labour force is to be increased by just 
over a fifth, to 66 million, by 1965. If that were all, 
the cut in working hours would about balance it ; thus 
there will have to be a tremendous increase in produc- 
tivity if the labour plans and the production plans are 
to be fulfilled. Mr Khrushchev hopes to achieve this 
through modernisation of equipment, technological 
change, and a continuing effort to increase and improve 
the supply of skilled labour. In this effort, educational 
reforms are intended to play their part ; technologists 
and scientists are to predominate among the expected 
2.3 million new graduates from the universities and 
technical schools. 

Another stiff task faces agriculture. Its gross output 
is set to increase by 70 per cent. Supplies of meat, 
milk and dairy produce are at least to be doubled. In 
this field, however, the precedents are not encouraging. 
The fact that the new target for the grain crop—about 
180 million tons a year—is roughly the same as the 
unfulfilled objective of the two previous plans is a 
bleak reminder of past failures. Mr Khrushchev draws 
comfort from the progress that has been made, with 
the help of various reforms, in the last four years. He 
hopes that collective farms will be able to start investing 
heavily themselves. He backs this bet with the promise 
of a million new tractors and by proposing to treble the 
supply of fertilisers. If the agricultural plan succeeds, 
it will be the planners’ first real victory over the 
peasants. 

The success of this first seven-year plan thus depends 
on the progress of productivity in town and country 
alike. Barring the collapse of these assumptions, there 
is no evident reason why the new plan, particularly for 
heavy industry, should not be fulfilled. The conse- 
quences of success in the venture should not be under- 
estimated. For the men and women of Soviet Russia 
it would open new vistas ; after a period of only gradual 
improvement in their lot, they are told that they are to 
become rapidly better-off—and eventually the best-off— 
people in the world. A successful economic expansion 
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on this scale will also strengthen Soviet authority over 
the communist block, together with Russia’s capacity 
to distribute economic aid. Quite a modest fraction 
of a national income nearly two-thirds higher than it 
is now could provide solid backing for rouble diplomacy 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. 


HE economic progress of the Soviet Union, not so 
long ago as backward as the candidates for aid were 
themselves, is a spectacle that exercises fascination over 
many countries of Asia and Africa. This time, it could 
have an impact in Europe as well: better living condi- 
tions might encourage the Soviet government to feel 
that it can safely open up its frontiers ; the 35-hour week 
could prove a contagious example. Mr Khrushchev has 
boasted that by 1965 the communist block will account 
for more than half the world’s output. True, the 
dynamic Soviet leader tends to view the West in static 
terms. The advanced western countries still enjoy a 
substantial margin in any serious comparison of material 
well-being. They have no need to match the Soviet 
plans ton for ton. Yet, even though Mr Khrushchev’s 
glove need not be picked up, it is impossible to overlook 
that a competition for supremacy in economic power 
and wealth is going on; the architects of incipient 
European union, like the economic advisers in Wash- 
ington, will feel the challenge. This is not alarming ; 
if the east-west conflict can be kept within the limits 
of a duel of living standards, the world will be fortunate. 
The Soviet Union has still a lot of catching up to 
do, and it still faces difficulties which need not be 
minimised. Western comment is probably, however, 
disposed to put too much emphasis on the economic 
strains and stresses in the new Soviet plan. The 
Russians have had more difficult tasks before, when, to 
get the quick rate of growth on which they insisted, 
they had to invest a bigger share of a much smaller 
income. Today they have some more room for 
manceuvre. Mr Khrushchev’s main” difficulties may, 
indeed, be political; success, no less than failure, 
involves risks for him. If within a decade the Russian 
people is to leave the worst of its economic troubles 
behind, if it is to be more educated and to have more 
leisure, it is likely sooner or later to begin to press for 
more of a say in its political affairs. Mr Khrushchev 
today, with the struggle for Stalin’s inheritance behind 
him, can dispose of dissidents almost casually ; the 
manner in which Marshal Bulganin has been tossed 
into the refuse-bin of the “anti-party group” is dis- 
cussed on page 684. But what of Mr Khrushchev 
tomorrow ? The spokesmen of a new generation will 
not be silenced so easily. A day may come when 
Khruschevism, like Stalinism, will be seen no longer 
to fit the needs of a changing society; and Mr 
Khrushchev’s present exertions may even be hastening 
the day. Mr Dudintsev’s message of “ Not by Bread 
Alone” may take on its full political meaning between 
now and 1965. 
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GERMANY 


Berlin under Pressure 


OTHING has happened yet to make the western fears of 
N a new blockade of Berlin look more solid than they 
were. But Mr Khrushchev has made it clear in another 
speech that the intention he had expressed of handing over 
Russian occupation powers to the east Germans—which 
would acutely embarrass the western powers—is to be put 
in writing. The Russian press continues to denounce 
Berlin as a nest of western espionage. 

Berlin is the original focal point of the cold war. It was 
suggested in The Economist last week that the western policy 
of boycotting the east German regime had made it easy for 
Russia to embarrass the West by threats like Mr Khrush- 
chev’s. Naturally this does not mean that the western posi- 
tion in Berlin should be given up to any Russian, or east 
German, pressure. The western powers cannot give up 
Berlin, except as part of a settlement that reunites Germany 
and thus restores the city to its position as Germany’s 
capital. Until then, its liberty is a pledge of the western 
powers’ resolution to stand by their friends. What is wrong 
is to suppose that, because it would be embarrassing to have 
to deal with German communists in place of Russian com- 
munists, the Russians are necessary in Berlin and the western 
interest requires them to stay. This puts the form before 
the substance ; and it puts the West in a silly position. 


Bonn Opens a Door 


USSIAN intentions may be tested by the note that the 
west Germans delivered in Moscow this week, pro- 
posing once more the setting up of a commission of the 
four former occupying powers to discuss the German 
question. The note makes a sensible concession to Russian 
views. In September, when Bonn proposed a commission 
to discuss German reunification, the Russians and east 
Germans proposed a commission to discuss a German peace 
treaty ; the unity of Germany, they said, was a matter for 
the two German states. 

This Russian insistence that Bonn should talk with east 
Berlin presents obstacles in western eyes, for it seems to give 
the east German regime the opportunity to perpetuate itself 
in a reunited Germany, and thus prevent the east German 
people from ever deciding their own fate. The western 
proposal, on the other hand, that the commission should 
discuss reunification but not a German peace treaty, implies 
that it should only make arrangements for free elections for 
an all-German parliament ; the status of the new Germany, 
its frontiers and alliances, would evidently be left for nego- 
tiation with the united Germans themselves. This is a 
project obviously unacceptable to Russia. 

The new west German note compromises by suggesting 
that the proposed commission could discuss the German 
question in any aspect, including reunification and including 
the contents of a peace treaty. It allows, in discreet terms, 
for experts from east and west Germany to be brought into 








the discussion. This is an advance. The Russians may, of 
course, answer that the provisions for bringing the east 
Germans into the talks are still too non-committal. Even 
if they respond positively, a German settlement will still be 
far off, because of a further and still more awkward question. 
No agreed settlement of the German question is possible 
unless and until the former occupying powers are ready to 
leave ; this means that when agreement approaches, the big 


issue of military disengagement in Europe will have to be 
faced as well. 


SUDAN 


Another General Takes Over 


© accustomed have people in Britain become to bad 
S news from the Middle East that any change in a 
friendly country in that region is automatically taken to be 
anti-western in nature. When, in the early hours of 
November 17th,°General Ibrahim Abboud and General 
Ahmad Abdul Wahab sent out the Sudanese army to take 
over the functions of government, the move was quickly 
proclaimed a triumph for President «Nasser and the United 
Arab Republic. By the time the coup d’état was twenty- 
four hours old that opinion had been reversed ; the army, 
it was said, had saved 
the Sudan from fall- 
ing into Nasser’s 
hands. The truth 
probably lies in be- 
tween. 

Since the elections 
of March, the Sudan 
has been governed by 
an uneasy coalition of 
the Umma party 
(anti- Egyptian) and 
the People’s Demo- 
cratic party § (pro- 
Egyptian) while the 
National Union party 
(pro-Egyptian) _pro- 
vided a less-than loyal 
opposition. The politi- 
cal and economic 
affairs of the country have been allowed to drift into 
dangerous water while the politicians wrangled. Now the 
army has promised to clear up the mess ; it will not be easy. 

The first concern of anyone ruling the Sudan, as of any- 
one ruling Egypt, must be for the proper use of the life- 
giving waters of the Nile. The past few months have seen 
tension rising between Cairo and Khartoum over the 
sharing of these waters. The deposed prime minister, 
Abdullah Khalil, was to have started talks on a Nile waters 
agreement in Cairo this week. The fear that any agreement 
reached in Cairo would be too favourable to Egypt may 
have caused the Sudanese army leaders to act when they 
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did ; and Abdullah Khalil is probably glad to get out-of his 
trip to Cairo. Among General Abboud’s first statements 
was a pledge to improve relations with the UAR. It is still 
not clear whether he was merely eager to disarm criticism 
from Cairo, or whether he is anxious for an agreement. The 
Sudan and Egypt must, one day, come to terms over the 
Nile waters ; they need not be exclusively Nasser’s terms, 
but they will have to have his approval. 

Even if the army can settle Sudanese-Egyptian affairs as 
the politicians could not, the Sudan has other problems that 
may cause trouble, however smooth the Nile waters may 
run. There is an unusually big cotton crop, which will 
have to be sold. A clear cotton marketing policy ought to 
be adopted, so that the Sudanese and their Lancashire and 
other customers can do business in an orderly manner— 
unless the Sudan seriously prefers to rely on barter arrange- 
ments. Not far south of Khartoum the Sudan ceases to 
be an Arab country; it becomes so un-Arab that the 
southern members of parliament once refused to vote 
for the boycott of Israel on the ground that the 
Sudan was only half-Arab. The south is an explosive area, 
not always appreciative of the civilising mission of the 
Khartoum government ; at present, about a third of the 
army has to be stationed there to keep the peace. 

General Abboud has become prime minister with a 
cabinet of six of his military colleagues and five civilians. 
He has already declared that he needs aid from anywhere 
he can get it. The former government received American 
aid funds, a World Bank loan for port, railway and road 
improvements, and the promise of a gift of British arms. 

- If General Abboud was hinting that he was thinking of 
applying to Russia, it is not clear that he can expect to 
do better there than his predecessor did in the West. 


GHANA 


Dr Nkrumah Reshuffles 


HE demotion of the hectoring Mr Edusei from the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs in Ghana to the Ministry 
of Communications in the course of a cabinet reshuffle has 
been widely taken as a sign that Dr Nkrumah realises that 
his government has gone too far in harrying its political 
opponents. This may be wishful liberal thinking. The 
move has taken Mr Edusei back to his old ministry, and 
when he was there previously he talked as though 
he controlled internal security; probably he will still. 
He remains in the inner councils of the country 
and he is never less than frank—a valuable attribute 
for which he never gets enough credit from ungrateful 
journalists. No doubt he has embarrassed Dr Nkrumah 
at times, and his proclaimed intention to sequestrate all the 
Opposition’s passports may have upset his leader—but it is 
not unknown elsewhere in Africa as a political practice. In 
general, Mr Edusei has served his leader well, and his work 
of getting the country firmly in hand is done. In taking over 
his portfolio, Dr Nkrumah may be not only acknowledging 
this fact, but also indicating that he approves what has been 
done and intends to stick to the same policy—a policy which 
he may fairly claim, though offensive to liberals in Britain, 
has not landed Ghanian parliamentary institutions into a 
Pakistan: or a Sudanese mess. 
In taking over internal affairs, moreover, Dr Nkrumah 
further concentrates power in his own person, and becomes 
even more completely the nation’s paramount chief. 
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Through Mr Botsio, the new foreign minister, he will 
doubtless press on with his policy abroad. This involves, 
among other things, putting Ghana at the head of a pan- 
African movement. Its next phase is a conference at Accra 
early in December to which the Convention People’s Party 
(not the Ghana government) has invited the leaders of the 
nationalist parties from colonial Africa. But some of the 
most powerful leaders and parties in that vast area have 
declined quite pointedly. Dr Nkrumah owes much to 
Mr Edusei in showing him the ropes in home affairs—but 
a good deal less to Mr George Padmore, his adviser on 
African affairs, in handling foreign policy. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Labour’s Shadows 


HE casting out of Mr George Brown from the Opposi- 
T tion’s Shadow Cabinet was not simply a matter of 
making room for Dr Edith Summerskill, who came back 
from oblivion with a strong sympathy vote prompted by her 
ejection from the National Executive at Scarborough. 
Looking simply at the talent available, no one could surely 
have supposed that the shadow Minister of Defence was 
the most expendable member. But, while Dr Summerskill 
was now being formally forgiven for the left-wing silliness 
in Egypt which had caused her to be dropped last year, 
Mr Brown was being punished for his more recent right- 
wing deviation in support of British intervention in Jordan. 
He was not even first among the runners-up. Although he 
has just been re-elected unanimously as chairman of the 
parliamentary party’s trade union group he obviously lost 
some of its members’ votes. His total of 90 contrasted with 
the 111 and 108 received respectively by the top losers, Mr 
Fred Lee and Mr Fred Willey. 

Mr Brown’s fate can be looked at in one of two ways. 
On the one hand it seems a prodigal way to be treating 
not-so-plentiful talent. On the other hand if the notion 
that Mr Bevan is to make a great fresh start in British 
diplomacy is to be a principal item in Labour’s shopwindow 
Mr Brown does look like a very uncomfortable partner for 
him to be stuck with at the Ministry of Defence. However 
Mr Gaitskell has drawn no such conclusion since he has 
asked Mr Brown to stay as shadow Defence Minister, though 
without shadow cabinet rank. 

Mr Bevan has at last found the place at the top of the 
members’ poll which he always used to occupy as the con- 
stituencies’ favourite in the elections for the National Execu- 
tive. Whereas the earlier successes had been the rewards 
of rebellion, this one was the reward of conformity. How- 
ever, since (so far as one can calculate from the total figures) 
253 Labour MPs voted and Mr Bevan received 206 votes, 
it must follow that there are still forty-seven unrecon- 
ciled right-wingers who want to have no part of him in a 
future Labour government. Otherwise the results were 
mainly notable for the success of Mr Gordon Walker, who 
moved up five places—mainly at the expense of Mr Alfred 
Robens and Mr Anthony Greenwood, who continue the 
downward drift that began last year. Obviously Mr Gordon 
Walker was helped by the success of his rousingly partisan 
speech on sticky labels just before the poll. By contrast 
Mr Crossman’s equally effective speech on pensions, 
delivered from the front bench by invitation, came too late 
to help him into a permanent place there. 

The effect of the anti-plumping rule, which obliges all 
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members to cast all twelve votes, is shown in the continued § Wilson whom Labour members would most like to see in 


prominence of that safe but heavy lawyer Mr Mitchison, 
who still appears as the person after Mr Bevan and Mr 


a Gaitskell cabinet. It remains only to record that up-and- 
coming young men like Mr Healey and Mr Benn did not do 





Private Members’ Bills 


INCE the first six winners in the draw 
S for the right to introduce private 
members’ bills on alternate Fridays in- 
clude five Conservatives, it is hardly sur- 
prising that there is little in them to 
embarrass the Government. The prac- 
tice has grown up under both parties 
for Government Whips to encourage 
safe backbenchers on their own side to 
put their names in the hat, so as to 
reduce the chances of political oppo- 
nents or awkward supporters getting 
opportunities for glamorous solos. As 
often as not the happy winners are then 
furnished by departments with uncon- 
sidered, but worthy, trifles. which 
failed to find a place in the Govern- 
ment’s own programme, thus defeating 
a large part of the purpose of private 
members’ time. Some, but by no means 
all, of this year’s batch come in this 
category. These are the top six: 


(1) The Family Allowances and 
National Insurance Bill, sponsored by 
an energetic young Tory, Mr Denzil 
Freeth, is an extremely modest appli- 
cation of some of the Franks Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in this field. 
An extra appeal would be provided for 
applicants for family allowances by 
giving the work of the present Referees 
to the National Insurance Tribunals. 
There would be a right of appeal to a 
commissioner on law and on fact from 
both National Insurance and Industrial 
Injuries tribunals, and on points of law 
from the Medical AppeaJs Tribunal. 
Since it leaves out the Franks Com- 
mittee’s proposal to permit legal repre- 
sentation before such tribunals, which 
the unions object to because it might 
upset the cosy lay atmosphere of the 
hearings, the bill will probably get 
through without much difficulty. 


(2) The Landlord and Tenant (Furni- 


ture and Fittings) Bill is an effort by 
the lone Tory trade unionist in the 


House, Mr Mawby, to bring fancy prices 


for furniture and fittings under the same 
legal ban as the straight premiums and 
key money they are designed to replace. 
Mr Mawby may have trouble with mem- 
bers on his own side, who will not favour 
further interference with the housing 
market just as the Rent Act is making 
many landlords’ tricks look archaic. 


(3) The Legitimacy Bill is the choice 
of the one lucky Labour member, Mr 
John Parker, but he has been able to 
list three Conservative names among 
the sponsors. The main object is to 
remove an exception, of archiepiscopal 





provenance, to the humane Legitimacy 
Act of 1926, which allows bastards to be 
legitimised when their parents wed. 
The exception prevents this happening 
when the parents were not eligible to 
marry each other at the time their 
children were born—either because they 
were married already or because the 
mother was below the age of consent. 
Since the bill is bound to be opposed on 
the grounds that it would encourage 
adultery its chances cannot be rated high. 


(4) The Baking Industry (Small Estab- 
lishments and Seasonal Resorts) Bill is 
intended to help small bakers stay in 
business by exempting bakeries with five 
workers or less and alJl bakeries at 
seasonal resorts from the prohibition on 
any individual worker baking at night 
for more than six months in every year. 
This is a very reasonable measure, spon- 
sored by Mr Philip Goodhart, but, since 
there is trade union opposition, he may 
have a hard time with it. 


(5) The National Assistance (Amend- 
ment) Bill, nominally the brainchild of 
Sir Gerald Wills but of obvious depart- 
mental origin, would clear up some 
uncertainty about which local authority 
should pay the bills when a patient who 
has had a long spell in hospital away 
from the area in which he originally 
lived has to be transferred to a home. 
Under this sensible bill the authority in 
the original area would pay. 


(6) The Betting Reform Bill, another 
measure which is believed to be of 
departmental origin, is being handled 
by Sir Eric Errington. The Govern- 
ment is believed to be using this oppor- 
tunity to feel out the chances of imple- 
menting one very smal] part of the Royal 
Commission on Gambling’s report: that 
which deals with totalisator betting. The 
tax status of the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board’s disbursements would 
also be cleared up—they would be 
treated as business expenses. The new 
bill has been signed by Mr Chuter Ede 
and Mr Wigg, who have needled the 
Government about this before. 

Bills below the first six have less 
chance of discussion and enactment. 
Among these are: 

(a) The Wills, etc. (Publication) Bill, 
which is proposed by Mr Marcus 
Kimball with the object of preventing 
the press from publishing details of wills 
which the deceased has expressly wished 
to conceal. The arguments in its favour 
are that publication of such details often 
cause embarrassment or distress to 


people who are either mentioned or not 
mentioned. Opponents call it an un-, 
desirable restriction on a free press. 


(b) The Race Discrimination Bill, 
proposed by Mr Fenner Brockway. This 
includes rather too much for a first stab 
at legislating in this delicate field. But 
since too many people are getting dis- 
couraged too easily about the value of 
any legislation of this sort, it is a great 
pity that the luck of the draw has forced 
this bill’s chances of being debated at 
all to depend on the quick despatch 
of the vexed question of the night 
bakeries. 

(c) The Wages Bill, in the name of 
Mr Patrick Maitland, would amend the 
Truck Acts se as to allow wages to be 
paid by cheque and to permit certain 
types of profit-sharing schemes that 
suffer from legal handicaps. This may 
well be reached (since it is scheduled 
to follow Sir Gerald Wills’s innocuous 
measure on February 27th) and ought to 
be passed ; it remains to be seen if the 
TUC continues to oppose payment of 
wages by cheque, partly on the not very 
progressive grounds that workers do not 
want to let their wives know how much 
they earn. 

(d) The Television (Commercial 
Advertisements) Bill is the legislative 
phase of Mr Christopher Mayhew’s 
attack in depth on commercial television. 
Training its guns on one of the com- 
mercial companies’ weakest spots, it 
would ban the right to insert advertise- 
ments at “natural breaks” in the pro- 
grammes, on the certainly valid ground 
that this right has been abused. The 
chances of a lively debate about TV on 
Friday, March 13th, depend on the 
rather unlikely hope that members will 
be brief on the subject of betting. 

One other measure which failed to 
interest anyone who won a place on the 
ballot, but which might yet conceivably 
win a thoroughly deserved passage is 
the Society of Authors’ Obscene Publi- 


cations Bill, sponsored by Dilke’s 
biographer, Mr Roy Jenkins. As Mr 
Jenkins explained when successfully 


seeking leave to introduce the bill under 
the Ten Minute Rule, it would stand 
rather well in the queue if the House 
would give it a unanimous and unde- 
bated Second Reading next Friday. 
This would put it in the same position 
which it had reached two sessions ago 
before it was diverted into a Select 
Committee. The new version, which 
includes fresh powers for the police to 
deal with pornography sold on barrows, 
has won the support of Mr Chuter Ede, 
whose opposition had handicapped the 
bill’s advocates hitherto. 
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very well and that Mr Kenneth Younger, who until last year 
was actually in the Shadow Cabinet, did extraordinarily 
badly. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Aberdeenshire’s Rocks 


ANY Conservatives believe that East Aberdeenshire, 
which was voting on Thursday, was the unluckiest 
possible place for them to have a by-election at this time. In 
1955, Sir Robert (now Lord) Boothby, won 683 per cent of 
the vote here in a straight fight with Labour. But Labour 
had piled up bigger votes in the constituency in the past ; 
and it is generally agreed that Lord Boothby must have had 
a large personal following in 1955, built both by his thirty 
years as the local MP and by his three or four years as a 
television star. With unemployment in one of the small 
towns in the constituency now at Io per cent, it was 
generally expected on Thursday that Labour should win 
more than the 313 per cent of the vote that it got last time. 
The question, then, is whether the other two-thirds of the 
-vote will have been sufficiently evenly split by the inter- 
vening Liberal to let Labour in—or even whether the 
Liberal may have picked up sufficient support to pip the 
other two candidates at the post. The Tories are fairly 
confident that they have “licked the Liberal revival ” 
outside the Celtic fringes of Britain ; indeed, the latest 
News Chronicle Gallup poll shows the Liberal straw vote 
in the country down to 9 per cent—back to sad deposit- 
losing form. But in the scattered marches of rural North 
East Scotland personalities are apt to count. The Liberal 
personality at East Aberdeenshire is a highly-respected local 
farmer known to a large number of people in this small 
(45,000) and previously low-voting constituency. The Tory 
personality is a 23 year-old Oxford undergraduate with an 
English accent and family connections with the Scottish 
landowning classes. 


MALTA 


The Maltese Cross 


HIS week Mr Mintoff is back in London for constitu- 
1 id negotiations and with him are the leaders of the 
other parties, Dr Borg Olivier and Miss Mabel Strickland. 
‘This is already a tribute to Colonial Office tenacity. As 
Miss Strickland’s party has no seats in the Maltese legis- 
lature, both Mr Mintoff and Dr Olivier say that she has 
no real right to be there ; but Miss Strickland, having got 
an invitation, refused to withdraw. Besides, as usual, she 
has a good deal to say. Dr Olivier’s party has split and 
is now probably two parties. Mr Mintoff’s Labour party 
is nominally not split, but the General Workers’ Union, 
hitherto his mainstay, has sent along a separate representa- 
tive in case it should. Who represents the Maltese people ? 
Not the Colonial Office, it is safe to say, for the opportunity 
to explain the alternatives to the Maltese in the last six 
months of direct rule seems to have been irretrievably lost. 
So much for Colonial Office public relations. 

But what are the alternatives ? Integration seems to be 
dead—killed by Mr Mintoff’s determination to link it with 
the economic impossibilty of “ equivalence,” which always 
to him meant parity of British and Maltese living standards 
sooner rather than later. His rudeness, his final walk-out 
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Jast April, destroyed the good will which had been built 
up in the House of Commons for a remarkably generous 
settlement. He now seems to be asking for absolute 
independence ; Dr Olivier clings to sovereign Common- 
wealth status; the Colonial Office has not withdrawn 
(or has it ?) the offer of a five-year trial run of the autono- 
mous constitution offered under the integration plan minus 
Maltese members in Westminster. 

Britain’s military interest in Malta is declining fast ; but 
there is a duty to behave responsibly towards the Maltese, 
even in despite of Mr Mintoff. Hence the arrangement 
with a commercial firm to convert (at a cost of £4 million 
to Britain) the dockyard to civil use—an arrangement to 
which Mr Mintoff objects and which he might wish to 
dismantle when back in power (though what he would put 
in its place is unclear). Britain has some responsibility also 
to Nato to keep Malta’s facilities at western disposal. There 
is every reason to get Malta back under Maltese rule. But 
now it seems that there looms the problem of internal 
security, after the way Mr Mintoff bullied the police in the 
last period of his reign. Perhaps the answer is to turn to 
some such device as is being tried in Singapore: self-govern- 
ment for the Maltese plus an internal security council under 
—say—a Nato chairman. But nobody supposes it will be 
easy to get anyone to agree to anything. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


In the Open 


HE smouldering differences that have always lain 
beneath the polite, academic exchanges in the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation about the free 
trade area have at last flared up. M. Soustelle, as official 
spokesman after the French cabinet meeting on November 
14th, at last gave plain expression to its dislike of the whole 
business. France, he indicated, could not accept a 
European economic association with no single uniform 
tariff against the outside world. This means that France 
does not accept the idea of a free trade area at all ; such 
a scheme is not a customs union, and the members are 
supposed to be allowed to keep their own national tariffs 
against outsiders. Mr Maudling, who was negotiating at 
the time on the basis of a document from the six common 
market countries which accepted the principle of at any 
rate some variations in national tariffs, announced that the 
British delegation would not resume the talks this week as 
had been intended. Presumably it will not resume them 
at all until the French position has developed in some way. 
The break has certainly dramatised the gulf that exists 
between the British and French views. It may have put 
the exchanges on a more realistic basis ; whether it. will 
bring a speedier resolution of the differences remains 
doubtful. The Benelux governments have begun to search 
for ways of persuading the French to budge. Anxious 
voices have been raised in Italy and Germany. But there 
is no reason to believe that these efforts from within the 
Six will have any more success than hitherto. General 
de Gaulle has now arranged to visit Dr Adenauer next 
Wednesday. The value of the visit will lie less in any repeti- 
tion of ineffective German pressure on the French than in 
progress towards a common position with which Britain can 
negotiate. Dr Adenauer’s feelings were probably ruffled 
by the general’s claim for a more prominent French place 
in western counsels ; they may well be soothed by French 
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At Heal’s Contracts we have pro- 
duced a desk which comes in many 
different sizes with various compo- 
nents, yet retains a striking con- 
tinuity in design. 

This recurring theme enables you to 
use these desks throughout an entire 
suite of offices, contributing towards 
an overall unity and greater efficiency 
—particularly in blocks with open 
plan offices. 

We’ ve produced an informative folder 
which clearly shows you the make up, 
range and appearance of these desks, 
together with full prices and the 
details. Ask your secretary to arrange 
for us to send you a copy. 
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The last ten years have seen the new industry of 
petroleum chemicals well and truly established on 
Scottish soil. This great new enterprise owes its 
origin and development to the foresight, capital re- 
sources, scientific skill and management of two lead- 
ing companies— The British Petroleum Company 
Limited and The Distillers Company Limited. The 
organisation jointly formed by them to produce 
basic raw materials for industry — British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited —-has already successfully 
accomplished a major programme of expansion, ex- 
tending both its output and the diversity of its 
products. Today petroleum chemicals produced at 
Grangemouth are basic raw materials in scores of 
products ranging from drugs to dye-stuffs, fabrics 
to footwear, paints to plastics . . . assisting industrial 
development in many fields, and helping everyone 
to achieve higher standards both in work and in 
leisure. 
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B. H.C. Products.......and some of their end uses 


Ethylene Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- 
like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. 


Ethyl Alcohol Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; 
paper; leather and food processing industries; 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. Solvent for industrial 
finishes. Methylated spirits. 


Diethyl Ether Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Anaesthetics. 


Isopropyl! Alcohol Acetone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft 
dopes, and adhesives.) Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 
other fine chemicals. 


Tetrapropylene Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 
Butadiene Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


*Polyethylene Sheet, film and monofilaments; 
household, medical and laboratory articles. 


*Cumene/Phenol Phenol (resins; insecticides; herbicides; synthetic fibres; 
lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals. 


* PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1959 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH <- STIRLINGSHIRE 
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assurances that France intends at the end of the year to 
meet all its obligations under the common market treaty. 

New thinking has become necessary both in Whitehall 
and in Paris. Some is evidently going on in France ; 
for thé one ray of light which has fallen across the 
gloomy scene is the report from Paris that France is 
considering extending the liberalisation of imports due 
under the common market treaty to the other countries 
of OEEC, thus avoiding the worst discrimination that 
threatened on New Year’s Day. Such a move would be 
constructive evidence of French anxiety to avoid a breach. 
It would not be a first step towards a free trade area, nor 
would it even imply a promise to negotiate. The Six would 
be granting a favour, unilaterally ; but a provision of that 
kind would help to prevent the chance of negotiation 
becoming any slimmer than it is already. 


DISARMAMENT 


Pigs, Pokes and Faux Pas 


T the Geneva talks on nuclear tests, the American delega- 
A tion is led by the competent and careful Mr James 
Wadsworth. He can hardly be blamed for the fact that the 
Americans, having a very good case, seem to be trying to 
throw it away. The case is that a suspension of tests must 
be properly policed ; otherwise dishonesty will pay, and 
confidence and relaxation will not develop. The basic 
Soviet argument, in contrast, has been transparent nonsense. 
Having (grudgingly) conceded the need for policing, and 
having accepted the scientists’ recommendations on methods 
of policing, the Russians at Geneva have nevertheless tried 
to set the whole question of policing aside. They have 
used the classic Muscovite gambit of first stating an extreme 
position, and then offering minor “concessions” which 
sound good in the newspapers but still leave their basic 
terms unchanged. It ought not to be difficult to expose 
these twisty manceuvres and show the world who is to 
blame for three weeks’ lack of progress ; but in practice it 
seems to be too difficult for either the executive or the 
legislative branch of the United States government. 

The State Department in Washington did its bit toward 
making it look as if America was the unreasonable party by 
issuing, last Saturday, a terse rejection of the draft agree- 
ment offered by Russia that day. The Soviet draft was, 
undoubtedly, an offer of “ a pig in a poke ”; it would have, 
in effect, imposed an obligation to halt tests before other 
nations could see how much policing Russia would permit. 
But experienced diplomats ought to know that unacceptable 
drafts can be countered with positive amendments as well 
as with brusque rebuffs—and that in present circumstances 
brusque rebuffs are just what Mr Tsarapkin is in Geneva 
to get. He shares the hopes of the middle aged lady in the 
West End bar: 

I’ve come all the way to Town to be insulted, 
And I’m jolly well going to stay here till I am. 

On Tuesday, Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee, who, 
being unusually well informed on atomic affairs, was no 
doubt considered a good choice to serve as a Democratic 
congressional adviser at Geneva, published a signed news- 
paper article about his impressions of the talks (which, he 
concedes in passing, are being held behind closed doors). 
He argues that the negotiations at which he has been present 
for three weeks are virtually futile ; that the kind of policing 
system for which his delegation is pressing will be neither 
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obtainable nor workable ; and that the United States should 
adopt a completely different policy on tests. Communist 
propagandists have naturally seized upon this as evidence 
of both impropriety and American insincerity. Mr 
Wadsworth must be a sorely tried man. 


COMPULSORY ACQUISITION 


The Next Planning Problem 


ESPITE many rumblings, the Opposition did not vote 
D against the second reading of the bill to pay market 
values for land compulsorily acquired ; it is a sign of the 
times that Labour does not now regard it as electorally 
advantageous to be branded as favouring the milking of any 
private citizens, even landowners. But every Town and 
Country Planning bill since the war has had to be quickly 
followed by another one, and last week’s quiet debate should 
not obscure the fact that the new bill is likely to prove 
no exception. 

The Government essentially is trying to do two things: 
to maintain an effective system of planning control and to 
pay fair compensation to all owners whose land is either (a) 
restricted in its use on planning grounds (these people will 
still be paid under the 1947 Act’s formula) or (b) compul- 
sorily acquired (these people will be paid under the 1958 
bill). According to Mr Bevins, the Government has success- 
fully separated the “ Siamese twins of planning refusals and 
compulsory purchase ” and reconciled its objectives through 
the deus ex machina of the local development plans. The 
value of all land will in future largely turn upon the provi- 
sions of these plans or, in the frequent cases where the plans 
themselves are vague or silent, upon the interpretations or 
decisions of local planning authorities. 

This is a very rickety foundation on which to base two 
separate and unequal standards of compensation. The main 
problem concerns undeveloped land on the fringes of cities. 
When zoned for development such land has, not surpris- 
ingly, risen greatly in value ; and local authorities will now 
pay those enhanced values when they acquire it. But other 
land in these profitable areas has been sterilised for green 
belts or permanent agricultural use and 1947 standards of 
compensation on it paid or recognised as payable, while 
there is a third type of land on the fringe of cities which 
has not yet been allocated to any final use by local plans 
but has considerable potential building value. Here 
are the seeds of some most awkward dilemmas. An 
increasing number of restricted owners can be expected 
to demand either that plans should be loosened (so that they 
can share in rising land values) or, alternatively, that com- 
pensation should be increased. The Government has 
declared that it will resist the latter course, which would 
increase a compensation bill for planning restrictions already 
amounting to around {10 million a year. But to yield 
slowly to the former course might undermine the whole 
basis of town planning and render much of the expenditure 
on green belts and so on fruitless. 

A first step should be to insist that the local development 
plans, on which so much now hinges, are made a great deal 
more competent, realistic, and farsighted than they are 
now. But more than this will be needed, since the root 
problem is that planning, by closely restricting development, 
inevitably inflates land values on approved sites—thus 
raising the costs of development (whether it be private or 
public) while making compensation for planning refusals 
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seem increasingly unrealistic. Before this roundabout 
drives some government, willy-nilly, into yet another 
extempore (and inconclusive) bill would it not be wise to 
have a fresh expert inquiry into the whole field which the 
Uthwatt report tried to examine sixteen years ago ? 


NEW TOWNS 


One Big Commission? 


HE Government’s New Towns bill is a fairly sensible 

but not very imaginative attempt to tackle a thorny 
subject. At present eleven public development corporations 
are actively engaged in building twelve new towns in 
England and Wales ; they own most of the land and houses, 
and much commercial and industrial property there. The 
bill provides for the transfer of all these corporations’ assets 
(except for sewage undertakings, which may go to the local 
authority) to a single Government-appointed commission. 
The transfer will apparently take place in each town when 
the Government decides that the active phase of public 
town-building has proceeded far enough. The proposed com- 
mission will be primarily concerned with sound property 
management and will not be able either to undertake further 
development or to sell off assets without ministerial consent. 
It seems that some of the housing may be transferred to 
local authorities, and in any case local committees are to be 
appointed in each new town to advise the commission upon 
housing management. The commission, with Treasury 
approval, may contribute to local amenities or to the cost 
of water supplies and sewerage, but apart from this any 
profits (which in some new towns may be considerable) are 
to be returned to the Treasury. 

The Opposition will probably attack this bill as a cold- 
hearted scheme of centralised control over assets which 
ought to be locally managed for the benefit of local citizens. 
But Labour’s own plan—to turn the towns over to the local 
authorities—would certainly be worse. No general argu- 
ments about local self-government can justify turning a 
particular group of small local councils into large-scale 
landlords of property which they have neither financed nor 
_developed themselves ; and by the same token it would be 
unfair to deprive national taxpayers of any return (if such is 
forthcoming) from a public venture which may for once 
turn out to have been reasonably profitable. On the other 
hand, Mr Brooke’s tightly controlled central commission 
does look rather a remote, unattractive monster, and the 
device of local committees for housing seems a rather feeble 
safeguard. 

Might he not be wiser to place groups of new towns (for 
example, the four in Hertfordshire) under a number of more 
localised agencies, to give these bodies greater discretion, 
and to make a clearer scheme for applying part of any profits 
to local purposes ? Friendly emulation among the various 
new towns has a real value. It would be a pity to throw 
it completely away. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Troublemakers in Trouble 


AST Sunday, about six hundred men, many of them 
L ex-communists, filed into Holborn Hall to launch the 
latest revolutionary group to appear in British industry—the 
“rank and file” movement. The single object of this 
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group is to disrupt industry by every possible means. Its 
aim is to force head-on collisions with employers, to call 
political strikes and, most important of all, to infiltrate 
into office in the trade unions, especially at shop steward 
level ; it has also infiltrated into some local Labour parties. 
The executive of the movement has purposely been kept 
small, a weekly newspaper set up to voice its views, and a 
thriving chain of secret meeting places has been established 
up and down the country. 

Now, quite suddenly, a glare of publicity has been 
directed at its activities. Some informants claim to have 
evidence that the group’s leaders have had a large hand in 
every unofficial strike this year. Perhaps some of this pub- 
licity should be taken with a pinch of salt. The group 
suffers from the unusual misfortune of being attacked from 
the left and right of the trade union movement simul- 
taneously. On the left, the dwindling Communist party 
has no sympathy at all for a group which wants to take from 
it some of the initiative in causing industrial unrest ; more- 
over, it has nothing but hatred for people like Mr Fryer, 
the group’s official leader, who deserted the party after 
Hungary. On the right, official union leaders are deter- 
minedly on the attack ; when needled by small bodies of 
this sort they often seem to be more ready to speak loudly 
and wave the big stick than when organised communists 
are behind the trouble-making. The Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers has already suspended five 
members who supported last Sunday’s conference. If 
this pressure continues the movement should soon collapse, 
outwardly at least. It is said to be short of funds ; one of 
the mysteries indeed is whence it has got the funds that it 
has already deployed. 

But it is under the surface that these unofficial activities 
most need watching. Six hundred members may not sound 
much, but, strategically placed, they can do a great deal 
of damage. The leading lights of the movement, moreover, 
are practised political and industrial agitators. In _par- 
ticular, Mr Healy, a South London Labour party organiser, 
is a man to be reckoned with. Many of the rest are a strange 
assortment of malcontents from every level of English and 
Irish society. It is not surprising that employers of casual 
labour, at sites where strikes could be crippling, are now 
very much on the lookout for them. 


ARGENTINA 


. Pressure Groups at Work 


HE political gales that shook Argentina last week have 
ey subsided, leaving President Frondizi still in uneasy 
control of a country ‘whose schisms are sharply exposed. 
The crisis—a blown-up version of the innumerable 
economic and political troubles that have dogged the presi- 
dent since his election in February—began on November 
11th when he turned on the labour unions by declaring 
a state of siege. The police, who under emergency law can 
arrest without warrant, clapped the main agitators into 
prison, thus thwarting the plans of the “62 group ” (the 
62 trade unions controlled by supporters of General Perén) 
to strike in protest against the government’s policy of allow- 
ing a limited amount of foreign money into Argentina’s 
sacrosanct oil industry. 

The most obscure figure in a confused situation is the 
former vice-president, Sr Alejandro Gomez. As a country 
school teacher new to the political world, his appointment 
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in February offended no one. But since then his refusal to 
be a yes-man has apparently won him enemies, and the 
complexity of plots and counter-plots was made the pretext 
for accusing him of conspiring to oust the president. He 
was first expelled from office ; but a few days later the 
government thought again and he was reinstated and 
allowed to resign honourably with a flourish of compliments 
on either side. 

President Frondizi, in his attempt to pursue a sensible 
economic policy, is caught between army pressure groups 
and the two million workers who are still believed to be 
under the remote control of General Perén in his Dominican 
sanctuary. The peronistas at first supported Sr Frondizi, 
but he has now alienated them by refusing to continue 
Perén’s conciliatory labour policy. On the other side, a group 
of army officers known as the “ gorillas ” accuse him of not 
being sufficiently tough with labour ; they would probably 
not need much of an excuse before intervening in a crisis 
to “ maintain order and the constitution” by reinstalling 
a military junta. To perplex matters further, there are a 
number of concealed peronistas in other army cliques. 
These groups are all pushing hard against one another ; the 
risk to President Frondizi is that they have a common 
interest in a showdown. 


POLAND AND JUGOSLAVIA 


Obstinate Revisionists 


ECENT meetings among the leaders of the Soviet block 
R countries have invariably provided an opportunity for 
the most violent denunciations of Marshal Tito’s regime: 
the visit of Mr Gomulka’s delegation to the Soviet Union 
was no exception. Although the Jugoslavs were not 
exj4icitly mentioned in the final communiqué, their 
revisionism had been attacked and condemned in a number 
of speeches by Russians and Poles alike. At a press con- 
ference in Belgrade on November 14th Mr Kunc of the 
Foreign Ministry announced that the Jugoslavs rejoiced at 
the strengthened ties between the Soviet Union and Poland, 
but resented that this had to be done at Jugoslavia’s expense. 
On the same day, Borba commented that it was inevitable 
that the Jugoslavs should be blamed for all kinds of diffi- 
culties inside the Soviet block, but it was a pity that Mr 
Gomulka should have joined in this particular campaign. 
It also contrasted Mr Khrushchev’s pronouncement about 
“ good trade relations ” with, for instance, Chinese discrimi- 
nation against Jugoslav merchant ships. 

When Mr Gomulka visited Belgrade in September last 
year he was trying to find backing for the independent 
policy he was then pursuing towards Moscow ; now, his 
joining the anti-revisionist campaign is clearly a part of the 
price he has had to pay for the modicum of internal inde- 
pendence the Poles are still enjoying. Shortly before the 
beginning of the Jugoslav party congress in the spring, 
important members of the Polish communist party appar- 
ently visited Belgrade ; the names of Messrs Ochab and 
Morawski have been mentioned. The purpose of their visit 
was the same as Mr Gomulka’s: they wanted to win friends 
in Belgrade and at the same time to influence their Jugoslav 
comrades to adopt a more “ orthodox” party programme, 
which would have made possible the return of Titoist 
heretics to the fold. After the party congress some Jugo- 
Slavs claimed, off the record, that Mr Gomulka and other 
Polish visitors had acted as Mr Khrushchev’s “ agents.” 
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Such gestures of conciliation are out of place now ; Jugo- 
slavia is more isolated than ever, and deprived of its illusion 
that any communist party in the Soviet block can stand 
aside from the anti-revisionist campaign which Moscow 
and Peking conduct so vigorously. 


CARDINALS 


Red Hats Galore 


WENTY-THREE new cardinals at a stroke: by this swift 
"ae lavish conferment of red hats, Pope John XXIII 
has not merely replenished the Sacred College, he has 
topped it up to a level unattained since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At first sight, his promotions will suggest to many 
people, by their scale, speed, and distribution, an anxiety 
to give satisfaction all round. There is, indeed, something 
for nearly everybody. The Italians will now have 29 car- 
dinals out of 75, against only 17 out of 52. The French 
will have eight instead of six, the Latin Americans eleven 
instead of nine, the United States four instead of two. 
Mgr Godfrey, filling the gap left by Cardinal Griffin’s death 
two years ago, takes his place alongside the Australian and 
the two Canadian cardinals. No red hats are awarded to 
Asia, or to Eastern Europe—but preferment has come to 
the Archbishop of Vienna and, interestingly, to the Bishop 
of Berlin, who at 45 is much the youngest member of the 
college. While liberal hopes may be raised by the pro- 
motion of Archbishop Montini of Milan, the more cautious 
should be reassured by the appointment of Mgr Tardini 
both as cardinal and as Secretary of State. 
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Giving. satisfaction by. inflation is. a..dangerous. affair, 
and if this were the only interpretation of the Pope’s action 
it would be a pity. But a closer scrutiny of the list suggests 
that the 77-year-old Pope has been particularly concerned 
to restore without delay the fabric of “collective leader- 
ship” which had suffered from Pius XII’s weakness for 
keeping too much in his own hands. The advancement of 
both liberal and conservative personalities will increase the 
Sacred College’s representative character. Of the twelve 
Italians who now receive the red hat, ten are experienced 
either in Vatican administration or in diplomacy (the latter 
include the present nuncios and delegates in Brazil, the 
Netherlands and the United States). Five of the new 
cardinals hold no see, and are apparently to remain in their 
posts in the Curia. Among them, Mgr Tardini gets the 
Secretaryship of State—a post sometimes described as com- 
bining the offices of First Minister and Foreign Secretary— 
after a vacancy of 14 years. From 1944 to 1954 he and 
Mgr Montini, who is nine years younger, shared in practice 
many of the burdens, but not the status, of this office. It 
is recorded that in 1953 both men rejected the red hats 
which they now receive. Under John XXIII, one may 
perhaps deduce, membership of the Sacred College is more 
inviting to a strong-willed monsignor than it was under 
Pius XII. 


AGRICULTURE 


High Farming for Grassland 


HE report of the Committee on Grassland Utilisation 
on: (Cmnd 547) is at bottom concerned as much with 
the possibility of changing farmers’ attitudes as with that of 
producing more and better grass. The techniques of grass- 
land improvement and utilisation, though constantly evolv- 
ing, are neither new nor untried ; and those farmers who 
have fully adopted modern methods have benefited as visibly 
as did the high-farming pioneers of the eighteenth century. 
Yet the majority still regard grass not as a crop but as an 
uncultivated natural product, and rely, for the needs of 
breeding and milking stock, on expensive imported concen- 
trates—to their own detriment and to that of the national 
balance of payments. 

Admittedly, there are some material difficulties. New 
methods demand additional capital outlay, not only in seed 
and fertiliser but also in new equipment—some of it fixed 
equipment, which involves, for tenant farmers, coming to 
an agreement with their landlords. But the chief difficulty 
is that high farming in grassland is a much more exacting 
job than processing concentrates into milk. It goes without 
saying that good husbandry and good stockmanship are 
needed, that all plans must be flexible enough to allow for 
the weather and adapted to the particular farm. But these 
developments of traditional skills are not enough. The 
farmer must also be highly profit-and-loss conscious, with 
a business man’s habit of weighing alternatives, in terms of 
money costs and yields, at every stage of his programme 
and virtually with every shift of his electric fence. Grass- 
land management, in fact, presents “ too many fresh prob- 
lems of management for the average farmer ”—especially 
the small farmer—‘ to approach with confidence.” It calls 
for a new, hitherto unrepresentative, managerial type. 

The report welcomes the Government’s new small farmers 
scheme, with its emphasis on advisory services and its con- 
ditional grants for grass-husbandry and business improve- 
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ment ; and most of its recommendations, apart from. the 
recasting of certain subsidies, aim at making the advisory 
services and the research organisations behind them more 
effective both in technical and in commercial guidance. (On 
this last point, indeed, the committee confesses to working 
with a very wide margin of error. Some recent research, 
notably by Mr A. G. Antill and Mr Colin Clark, justifies a 
far more iconoclastic view of concentrates than that of the 
report.) But the big unknown quantity is the capacity, and 
the willingness to learn and to venture, of the mass of small 
farmers who are being called upon to transform themselves. 
In miniature, and in the heart of Britain’s highly developed 
community, the grassland report presents what is really the 
central problem of the backward peasant economy. 


SOVIET UNION 


Guilty Marshal 


ARSHAL BULGANIN’S descent down the ladder—from 

prime minister to chairman of a provincial economic 
council—was ‘always attributed to his desertion of Mr 
Khrushchev in the hour of need. It is now officially con- 
firmed that he turned against his travelling companion 
during the deadly struggle for power in June 1957. In Mr 
Khrushchev’s economic theses for the next party congress, 
the “anti-party group ” is now described as consisting of 
“ Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molotov and Bulganin, who were 
joined by Shepilov.” This revelation also confirms the 
theory that Mr Khrushchev had been outvoted in the party 
presidium by at least six to five (Mr Pervukhin and Mr 
Saburov were full members of that body at the time) and 
won the day only by appealing to the central committee, 
packed with his own men, and probably to Marshal Zhukov, 
then his ally. 

The “ anti-party group” is now accused of all the sins. 
It had opposed Mr Khrushchev’s policy of peace and 
plenty. The defeated are always wrong. What seems true, 
however, is that Mr Khrushchev’s agricultural policies and 
managerial reforms met with stiff resistance in 1957. 
Marshal Bulganin in distant Stavropol may not yet have 
paid his full penalty, and the party congress next January 
may produce other reshuffles at the top. 

One change announced last week is probably not a sign 
of disgrace. Mr Nikolai Byelayev has been removed from 
the all-union party secretariat, headed by Mr Khrushchev. 
But he remains a full member of the party presidium. . This 
55-year-old graduate in economics has been an economic 
organiser in several regions, and is now the party boss in 
Kazakhstan. Indeed, he is the only member of the 
presidium who is also first secretary of one of the republican 
parties. This may explain his present release from the 
secretariat. An important leader is needed to watch over the 
development of Kazakhstan, which is to become a big 
industrial base as well as a new Soviet granary. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Basuto Delegation 


HIS week the Commonwealth Relations Office finds 
T itself, exceptionally, in the position so often occupied 
by the Colonial Office: receiving a delegation asking for 
a measure of self-government. The political and economic 
development of Basutoland, which is one of the three High 
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ICI Paints Division select IBM 650 ‘TAPE’ COMPUTER 


The Slough headquarters of ICI’s Paint Division house 
one of the most advanced computers installed for com- 
mercial work in this country: the magnetic tape version 
of the IBM 650. How powerful the machine is can be 
judged from the fact that each of its four tape units can 
read or write 15,000 characters of information in one 
second. 


During the past 16 months the machine has processed 
an immense volume of Costing and allied Accounting 
data, and has set up impressive standards of performance: 
e In the first place, installation and testing of the com- 

plete system took only five days 


e Time lost through unscheduled maintenance has 
averaged 3% 


data processing 








e Noerrorhas yet been known to pass the computer’s self- 
checking system 


e Magnetic tape has proved its efficiency and reliability 
in practice. 

This sort of record, repeated in over 1,200 installations, 

has shown the 650 to be the most reliable, as well as the 

most widely used, computer in the world today. 


At the same time no computer can by itself provide 
push-button answers to management’s problems. ICI 
executives are quick to point this out. The computer is 
a management tool: to apply it to the work of a com- 
plex industrial organization is an exacting long-term 


management job. It will pay to start the job now—and 
call in IBM. 


See IBM in action at the 
Electronic Computer Exhibition, 
Nov. 28—Dec. 4, Olympia 
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Commission territories in South Africa, has reached a stage 
where the setting up of an elected legislative and an 
appointed executive council is overdue ; reforms have been 
recommended in the report of a constitutional committee 
set up by the Basuto National Council, hitherto a purely 
advisory body. The report proposes that a new legislative 
council should be able to make laws for all internal matters ; 
the executive council should consist of nominated members, 
ex officio members and members elected to it by the legisla- 
tive.council. The paramount chief is to be vested with the 
delaying powers of a second chamber. The place of the 
governor in a colony is taken by the resident commissioner, 
who will act, of course, as representative of the British High 
Commissioner to South Africa. Half the new legisla- 
tive council is to be popularly elected ; of the remainder 
some are to be nominated by the paramount chief, some 
are to be chiefs, others civil servants—in all, 80. 


HIS is approximately the first stage of the normal colonial 
T self-governing constitution, which develops towards 
universal franchise and ministerial responsibility. But 
Basutoland’s position, an island in Union territory, is 
peculiar. This is recognised in three ways—first by giving 
the High Commissioner rather vague but alarming over- 
riding powers, second by reserving High Commission 
matters to the resident commissioner, and thirdly by the 
statement, a sop to South Africa, that Basutoland “ cannot 
in the foreseeable future become a completely independent 
state.” Nevertheless, the form of this constitution is British, 
and diverges widely from what Dr Verwoerd would regard 
as a suitable native authority to run a “ Bantu state.” For 
clearly it can rapidly develop—and it must be hoped it 
will develop—resistance to outside interference, which is 
certainly not the idea of the South African Native Affairs 
department, as has been shown by recent events in 
Sekhukhuneland. Dr Verwoerd is clearly uneasy; but 
Britain can give the High Commission territories self- 
governing institutions that would be a model to Bantu areas 
in the Union, and nothing can be lost by taking this 
initiative. The CRO should implement this report in full ; 
the official definitions of apartheid deprive Dr Verwoerd of 
any objections to it. But rue it he may if it becomes the 
political ideal for Africans in all the reserves: that will 
depend on how well the Basuto operate it. 


ADVICE TO CONSUMERS 


The Consumer Council Grows Up 


ITH the separate premises, and the prospect of separ- 

XY ate legal existence, announced in its third annual 
report, the Consumer Council is moving towards indepen- 
dence from its parent, the British Standards Institution. 
This is a good thing. The function of the council is to 
inform, protect and represent the consumer ; to do whatever 
can be done, by two-way publicity and skilled interpretation 
of grievances, to ensure: 

(a) that consumers shall know which goods meet their 

needs ; and 

(b) that manufacturers shall produce goods with the 

quality that consumers want. 


The council’s quarterly “ Shoppers’ Guide ” and the infor- 
mation and complaints service available to associate members 
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work in one direction, however modestly ; its pressure on 
manufacturers to eliminate defects, improve labelling, and 
remedy particular grievances works symmetrically in the 
other. 

In both classes of activity the setting of objective stan- 
dards has a part to play. But the council’s connection with the 
British Standards Institution has led it to devote a dispro- 
portionate amount of energy to publicising the “ kite mark ” 
and extending its use. Where safety is involved, as in pro- 
tective clothing or electrical apparatus, there is a very strong 
case for the kite mark ; indeed the only criticism it attracts 
is that the qualifying specifications have sometimes not been 
stringent enough. But when “ quality,” durability and per- 
formance are being measured, a single pass-or-fail grade is 
an unsatisfactory expedient. If its requirements are pitched 
too high, the consumer who actively wants (or has) to make 
shift with cheaper, lower-quality goods gets no guidance in 
distinguishing between those offering good value for money 
and the downright shoddy which are dear at any price. If 
they are pitched low, the makers of quality branded goods 
may refuse to have any truck with a label whose connota- 
tions are of a quality well below that associated with their 
name ; the manufacturers of branded textiles, for example, 
feel that the kite mark would “ undermine the brands which 
have become household words.” 

To some extent, this latter fear is irrational ; one might 
almost as well argue that a distinguished professional man’s 
reputation might be undermined by the fact that others less 
distinguished have passed the same qualifying examination. 
Irrational or not, however, this opposition is an additional 
reason for turning away from the notion of a single pass- 
mark and concentrating on the less cut-and-dried, if more 
intrinsically difficult, job of advising consumers what to 
look for by notes in “ Shoppers’ Guide ” and other means. 
Detachment from the British Standards Institution should 
make this change of emphasis easier. 


AFRO-ASIAN ECONOMICS 


Conference Tricks 


EVERAL hundred Asians, Africans and Russians will 

meet in Cairo on December 8th for a four-day economic 
conference which has already been given a lavish build-up 
by the communist powers and the United Arab Republic. 
How many of those who attend it will arrive with any clear 
idea of what they are letting themselves in for? The 
invitations have been sent out, in an aura of sober respect- 
ability, by the federation of Egyptian chambers of com- 
merce, which has also somehow found funds to offer the 
delegates all their expenses and air passages to and from 
Cairo. The published agenda is unexceptionable, and is 
based on studies prepared in non-communist Asian 
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countries. The organisers have done their best to represent 
this meeting as a legitimate offspring of the 1955 Asian- 
African conference at Bandung, which was a genuinely 
representative encounter at the governmental level. 

In fact, however, the coming meeting at Cairo is not 
descended from Bandung at all. Its parentage derives from 
a gathering of communists and fellow-travellers held in 
Delhi in 1955 in an attempt to influence the Bandung talks ; 
that gathering was publicly disowned and deplored by the 
Indian government. Since then, a proliferating network of 
groups, nominally dedicated to “ Afro-Asian solidarity,” but 
in reality dominated and directed by the communist and 
Egyptian governments (in a sometimes uneasy partnership), 
has sought to steal the banner of Bandung. This is its 
latest effort. The last one was a meeting of Asian and 
African writers held in October at Tashkent in Soviet Asia 
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—which, luckily for the organisers, had ended before Mr 
Pasternak was reclassified as a sub-pig. 

At Cairo, as at previous gatherings under the same 
auspices, some of the “ delegates” will be thinly masked 
mouthpieces for the communist and UAR governments ; 
some will be enthusiastic dissidents from non-communist 
countries who are quite ready to help Moscow, Peking and 
Cairo put pressure on their own governments ; others may 
be sincere individuals who have been innocently ensnared 
and who, even if they see their mistake, will hesitate to 
withdraw, fearing to look foolish. Will any of these get 
up and ask the Russians, say, to reconcile their talk of dis- 
interested economic aid with their recent dumping of tin 
to the grave detriment of Indonesia, Malaya and Siam—or 
with their cancellation, on political grounds, of credits pro- 


Europe’s Supreme Court 


i. Council of -Europe is no longer 
in the main stream of European 
events, but it has had its moments 
of glory. In August, 1949, its first ses- 
sion—chaired by M. Spaak, and 
adorned by some of the great names 
of the European movement—passed a 
convention which could touch the daily 
lives of most European citizens: the 
European convention of the rights of 
man. 

The concept of human rights has 
been discredited by the enshrinement 
in the United Nations charter of fine 
principles which many members 
patently dishonour. The European 
convention, by contrast, is not a pious 
statement, but a treaty obligation en- 
forceable by law. The convention not 
only lists certain basic rights—the 
right to fair trial; protection against 
-torture, slavery and arbitrary killing or 
arrest ; freedom of expression and of 
association ; free elections, freedom of 
religion and thought—which § are 
articles of faith where the rule of law 
prevails. It sets up machinery to en- 
force them; a commission examines 
cases and seeks to mediate ; then, if no 
agreement is reached, a final decision 
is taken by a two-thirds majority of 
the Council of Ministers—the supra- 
national principle at work. Last Tues- 
day the working of this code of law, 
which stands above the laws of indi- 
vidual states, was debated in the Lords. 


§ hens convention was in part inspired 
by the experience of Nazism. A 
European court might not have pre- 
vented the Nazis from riding roughshod 
over the rule of law, except perhaps in 
their early days ; but at least the issues 
would have been made clearer to the 


world sooner. The most spectacular 
feats in the building of a united Europe 


are economic and political. But the 
convention is a coping-stone securing 
the principles of liberty and law. When 
new political edifices with new powers 
are being built, a court that watches 
over the basic political liberties may be 
of value. The convention provides, too, 
a salutary test for any new members 
who in time come to join the European 
community. 

This far-reaching encroachment on 
national sovereignties was inevitably 
watered down by escape clauses. Few 
European governments would permit a 
European court to judge and condemn 
their emergency measures in time of 
war. A derogation from the convention 
is, therefore, permitted under emerg- 
ency conditions. The conditions for 
such let-outs, however, are doubly 
qualified. First, there can bé no escape 
fim the four basic rights: freedom 
from torture and slavery, protection 
against arbitrary killing, and the right 
to be judged by existing laws. Second, 
an escape clause can be challenged on 
the ground that conditions do not 
justify a state of emergency. Thus the 
convention is not inhibited from reach- 
ing effectively into many of the political 
situations—above all in colonial terri- 
tories—which today so often under- 
mine basic liberties and the rule of law. 

The Cyprus problem has, in fact, 
provided the crucial test. (France has 
not ratified the convention, so that 
Algeria does not come under it.) 
Britain ratified the convention in 19§2, 
and applied it, shortly after, to 42 
colonial territories. Shortly after, 
Malaya, Singapore, Cyprus, Kenya and 
British Guiana successively caught 
fire. Britain informed the commission 
that it would apply the escape clause. 
But Greece challenged the propriety of 
the Cyprus emergency decrees. After 
some deliberation between the parties 


mised to Jugoslavia ? 


the commission visited the island to 
study the situation and to mediate. 
Its intervention helped last winter to 
persuade the British government to 
modify the emergency decrees. Since 
then terrorism has broken out in 
Cyprus once more, and the decrees 
have been tightened up. Later this 
year the commission will report to the 
Council of Ministers. It will not have 
an easy task. 


oe its record of compliance with 
the convention on Cyprus, it seems 
a pity that the British government is 
excessively cautious about two features 
of the convention that are optional. 
When the convention was first devised, 
it was conceived that individuals should 
be able to appeal to it, once they had 
exhausted the processes of law in their 
own countries. Hitherto Britain has 
only applied the convention in a weaker 
sense ; a signatory state, like Greece, 
can plead an infringement by another, 
say Britain, but the individual him- 
self cannot plead. British citizens are 
still deprived of the opportunity to 
appeal to this supreme European body. 
On Tuesday Lord Layton asked the 
Lord Chancellor whether the govern- 
ment would reconsider this question ; 
he got a discouraging reply. It is a 
curious attitude for the native land of 
habeas corpus. 

The Lord Chancellor also hedged on 
another critical point. The convention 
planned an eventual European court to 
replace the procedure of commission 
and council, once eight member 
countries agreed. The eight have come 
forward, and the court will be set up 
at the end of the year. Britain, how- 
ever, has not yet exercised the option 
to accept its jurisdiction, and to Lord 
Layton’s question whether jt would do 
so the Lord Chancellor once more 
hedged. He seemed unnecessarily 
cautious. Britain should give its back- 
ing to the development of this court. 
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AFRICARGO 
NOW SERVES 
ALL AFRICA“ 





v 


“5k% 








with a new, 
faster airfleet 


West Africa and Johannesburg—as well as East 
and Central Africa—are now linked with the 

U.K. by the Africargo airfreight service. 

This Hunting-Clan express service is now 

operated with modern pressurised Douglas DC-6C 
‘Liftmasters’ cruising at over 300 m.p.h. and 

with vastly increased cargo space. The all-cargo 
flights are supplemented by freight capacity 

on the scheduled Safari Viscount services. 

With Africargo, you get specialist care and handling 
as well. Cargoes are accompanied by trained 

flight attendants, you get firm bookings, and many 
other advantages an all-cargo service offers. 


Consult your forwarding agent or write to: 


HUNTING-CLAN 
AFRICARGO SERVICE 


LONDON ALRPORT 


Hounslow, Middlesex. Telephone: SKYport 4111 
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IN 
FACTORIES 
YET 

TO BE 
BUILT... 


reduced overheads start from the 


foundations up 


If your company is planning to build a new 
factory, or an extension to an existing 
factory, it will be in its interests to know 


more about Thermalite .. . 


for EIGHT positive reasons 


1 Provides efficient thermal insulation as 


an integral part of the constructional 
method. 


2 Cuts heat losses to an extent normally 
achieved only by expensive additional 
insulation. 


3 Isincombustible and highly fire resistant. 


4 Is comparable in cost to traditional 
building materials. 


5 Reduces the risk of condensation. 


6 Is light in weight and can be erected 
faster. 


7 Enables easy and direct fixing of joinery 
and internal fittings. 


8 Has been developed by one of the great 
names in British building. 





Load bearing insulating building blocks 


are designed to be used in place of brick 
or concrete for walls and partitions in 
industrial buildings. If you would like to 
know more about this material, write for 
illustrated brochure. 


THERMALITE-YTONG LIMITED 
Dept. 1, Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 
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Egypt 


NATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
By TOM LITTLE 30s. 


AN IMPORTANT ASSESSMENT of Nasser’s 
Egypt, sketching in the historical 
background to make the present 
intelligible. The author has corresponded 
on Middle Eastern affairs for The Times, 
The Economist and The Observer. 


Iraq 


NATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


By STEPHEN LONGRIGG and 
FRANK STOAKES 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE ADDITION to the 
Nations of the Modern World series 
includes a postscript on the July 
revolution. 








27s. 


Coming 8 December 


History Unearthed 
By SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 30s. 


Sir LEONARD CONDUCTS the reader round 
eighteen excavations throughout the world 
and with the help of nearly five hundred 
photographs shows how the field 
archaeologist sets to work and in some 
cases has opened up new historical vistas. 


Ernest Benn 





A BEST-SELLER 
REPRINTED 


Nadison 
Avenue US.A. 


MARTIN MAYER’S 

superb study of 

U.S. sales promotion methods 
‘brilliant'y p-esented . . . a wholly 


convincing picture of Madison Avenue 
at work’ Financial Times 


‘a gocd solid job... areal achievement 
for a book which is a factual report on a 
technical subject’ Manchester Guardian 


f ieee 
London’s 
Riverside 


ERIC DE MARE 


‘for cveryone interested in English 
history this book will be a treasure’ 
The Listener 


REINHARDT - BODLEY HEAD 
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LETTERS 








The British Overseas 


Sir—The writer of your article in your 
issue of November Ist on the bad 
behaviour of British business men 
abroad has obviously spent many years 
studying the subject at first hand in 
the British Museum, and it is with 
regret that I must shake his touching 
faith in British officials, British troops, 
the British Council and other mission- 
aries. 


Anyone who has read “A Passage to 
India” and who has lived in the coun- 
try it describes will be amazed to learn 
that British officials have a “ grounding 
in local customs and susceptibilities ” 
and an “ inbred respect for ways of life 
different from their own.” It is just 
the very absence of these qualities, re- 
inforced by a general lack of culture 
and imagination, which so offended and 
repelled educated Indians, and which 
has played a Jarge part in the melancholy 
succession of diplomatic reverses and 
blows to prestige and commercial in- 
terests in places like Persia, Egypt, Iraq, 
etc. Foreigners, and coloured peoples 
in particular, can no longer be treated 
with the cold standoffishness and stiff 
observation of protocol that still brand 
too many of our representatives. The 
consorts of officials too, as E. M. Forster 
pointed out so tellingly, often produce 
a deplorable effect on the “natives,” 
with their deep-rooted snobbery. The 
British Empire, as is well known, was 
built by unscrupulous commercial 
adventurers, and Jost by the wives of 
civil servants. 


The article asserts that British troops 
“were either instructed how to behave 
or knew this instinctively from their 
upbringing and training,” but there has 
been a recent example of a soldier 
of high rank whose upbringing and 
training have not prevented him from 
unnecessarily offending an entire nation. 
At the other end of the scale I have 
myself witnessed British soldiers in 
India hurling tins of corned beef and 
other missiles from the train in an effort 
to hit the starving women begging along 
the line. I was also present when a 
sergeant tried to remove an Indian judge 
from a railway carriage on the grounds 
that he, the sergeant (who resided in 


Stepney), “was not accustomed to 
travelling with wogs.” Exceptions, of 
course. 


The British Council, another band of 
brothers whom the poor oafish business 
men are invited to imitate, is certainly 
working with a superior sense of mission 
to promote the interests of the British 
Council. It is by no means certain that 
the effect created by its emissaries, 
among whom the woolly-minded, the 
ineffectual and the eccentric seem to 
predominate, gives a good or repre- 
sentative picture of modern Britain, the 


scientific, technological, social and even 
sporting achievements of which pass un- 
noticed. The other missionaries, the 
religious ones, are just as selfless and 
blameless as the apostles of culture, but 
one wonders if their journey, which 
takes them so far from Nottingham and 
Notting Hill, is really necessary in 
these days of such discredit to Christi- 
anity. 

“A commercial empire depends .. . 
16 some extent on the manners of those 
that sell [the goods] ” and this, of course, 
must act as a corrective 10 the manners 
if they are bad. Bad manners will surely 
produce poor sales, and deficiencies in 
public relations may be visited with the 
salutary penalty of a loss of job. The 
business man, in his own interest, must 
be an efficient ambassador ; the officials, 
the soldiers, the religious and cultural 
missionaries are, it appears, answerable 
to God alone.—Yours faithfully, 

Milan BRIAN Y. DEAKIN 


Potatoes 


Sir—Give the devil his due! After 
two seasons of high prices there would 
in al] probability be an unnecessarily 
large potato acreage planted next year, 
almost certainly coinciding with high 
yields, if producers are left unchecked. 
If the Potato Marketing Board had done 
nothing, this time next year you would 
be complaining about over production 
and about potatoes going to rot in the 
clamps. 

For once the board has acted wisely. 
Iis_ enlightened self-interest, perhaps 
fostered by the new system of price 
supports, in imposing acreage quotas 
for next year wiJl lessen unneeded 
fluctuations in production ; and this is 
10 the customers’ advantage.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE ALLEN 
Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford. 


Mental Hospitals 


Sir—In your reference to the proposed 
mental health bill you omit the need to 
abolish the present position of the 
medical superintendent if hospitals are 
to run efficiently and economically. It 
may surprise your readers to learn that 
legally no patient can be admitted or 
discharged, allowed leave of absence or 
even to go for a walk outside the grounds 
without permission of this gentleman. 
When one considers there are often five 
or six consultants and two thousand 
patients in a mental hospita] the waste 
of time, inconvenience and _ general 
absurdity of the position is apparent. 

The legal powers of the medical super- 
intendent should be extended to al] con- 
sultants.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN E. DuFFIELD 

Littlemore Hospital, Oxford 
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BOOKS 








Appeals to Clio 


The Political Uses of History : 
A Study of Historians in the French 
Restoration 


By Stanley Mellon. 
Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 226 pages. 40s. 


VEN more than in other countries, 

history has been used, and is used, 
as a political weapon in France. “What 
did Danton say in ’93?” has a force 
that no appeal to Mr Gladstone can 
have in Britain; and the fall of Robes- 
pierre, or the character of Louis XIV, 
is debated with a heat and an appeal 
to public opinion never provoked by 
discussions of the economic circum- 
stances of the prenaration for the English 
Civil War. 

Dr Mellon has chosen an important 
epoch for his study, and he has illumi- 
nated the French way of using history. 
It is important to notice the limitations 
of the subject he has chosen. From the 
non-historical, or anti-historical, climate 
of the Empire to the climate of the 
Restoration is a plunge indeed. The 
Emperor had wished to impose an official 
version of history, and official oblivion 
of its most awkward passages, on his 
subjects. Louis XVIII had no such 
resource. The prestige of historical 
studies was rising all over Europe, and 
France had much history to examine and 
to explain or utilise. The beginning of 
serious historical study is a subject of 
general interest ; so is the beginning of 
serious study of the French Revolution. 
Both are ‘alluded to in this book; we 
learn something of the work of Augustin 
Thierry and of Mignet as well as of 
forgotten figures like Trognon; some- 
thing of the democratic claims made for 
the medieval “ communes” and of the 
indirect rehabilitation of the Revolution 
by the publication of memoirs (whose 
doubtful authenticity in many cases 
might have been emphasised). 

But Dr Mellon’s main subject is the 
use of historical precedent in the imme- 
diate controversies of the time. Faced 
with “Ultra” condemnation of the 
Revolution and with attempts, however 
feeble, to undo the evil thing, to “ ecraser 
Yinfame” of the new order, Liberal 
historians were led, not to defend the 
Terror, but to explain it in the context 
of a Revolution that was necessary, part 
of normal French evolution, and only 
driven to savagery by the treasonable 
folly of the aristocracy now attempting 
to recover its privileges under the cover 
of limitless loyalty to the king. The real 
loyalty of Frenchmen, said these his- 
torians, was due to the king and the 
charter, to the reconciliation of the two 
Frances. And if that meant a stressing 
of “Gaulish” as against “ Frankish” 





elements, of Gurth and Wamba against 
the Normans—to take a parallel from 
“Ivanhoe ” much in people’s minds—so 
much the better. The conquests of the 
Revolution were to be preserved and 
justified. So it was with other current 
problems ; they could be made historical 
causes célébres in the good cause. Of 
course, Ultras like Bonald could reverse 
the process; but the historical battle 
usually went in favour of the Liberals— 
after all Guizot and Thierry were his- 
torians in a sense that Bonald was not. 
Nor was it only a matter of professional 
lectures or of books. Some of the most 
lively historical controversies got into 
the courts: the Jesuits were retried in 
the La Chalotais affair and Louis XIV 
in the prosecution of Lamennais. 

The great question, however, was 
the Revolution. Unlike the later 
Clemenceau, the Liberals did not wish 
or did not dare to treat the Revolution 
as a “ bloc” ; for them, there was a good 
and a bad Revolution, and their enemies, 
like some modern controversialists deal- 
ing with the Russian Revolution, were 
eager to show that—as Lenin included 
Stalin—so Mirabeau included Robes- 
pierre. All this, moreover, took place 
under a regime where points had to be 
made by indirection and by implication ; 
where the rightness of the Restoration 
could not be openly questioned; where it 
was necessary to attack émigrés but to 
praise the former émigré, Louis XVIII. 
The day of Michelet and Louis Blanc 
had not yet come, 

Dr Mellon has dug up much that is 
of interest, even if it is only a disturbing 
symptomatic interest ; but he is not very 
considerate towards his readers, who will 
miss some points altogether unless they 
already know a good deal of the history 
of those times. 


Lending to Princes 


Bankers and Pashas 


By David S. Landes. 
Heinemann. 360 pages. 30S. 


Ss cotton shipments from Louisiana 
A tailed off after the start of the 
American Civil War, so Lancashire, 
faced with a cotton famine, looked else- 
where for its supplies of the staple. The 
Jumel fibre of Egypt was the best 
substitute of comparable quality, and in 
1862 the price of cotton in Alexandria 
moved briskly upwards; the four year 
cotton boom had begun. Alexandria 
hummed with new banks, agents and 
adventurers of all sorts. In addition to 
the pickings from the Suez concession, 
there was now a new boom to exploit 
and a new Viceroy to mulct. Ismail 
Pasha, though far from naive in money 
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matters, revealed an even greater 
capacity for spending than his profligate 
predecessor Said. Ismail inherited a 
national debt of something over three 
million pounds ; thirteen years later it 
stood at ninety-one millions. 


Egypt was being absorbed into the 
main stream of European political and 
economic rivalries ; nominally a province 
of the Ottoman Empire, it became in 
fact a special sort of colonial territory, 
and French influence was more in 
evidence than British, In 1863 de 
Lesseps was halfway through his 
gigantic undertaking ; Alexandria was a 
flyblown pastiche of Second Empire 
Paris, and the Viceroy’s private banker 
was Edouard Dervieu. The story of 
how Dervieu built up his position, of 
his successes and his many disappoint- 
ments is traced here from his corre- 
spondence with Alfred André, partner 
of one of the most respected private 
banks in Paris. On the one hand we 
see Dervieu, energetic, opportunistic, 
occasionally revealing an innocent trust- 
fulness wholly unexpected in anyone so 
closely connected with Egyptian state 
finance, and always an optimist ; on the 
other hand André, of the Haute Banque 
Protestante, a cautious, accomplished 
banker, underlining the dangers of 
lending to princes, urging the necessity 
of keeping assets liquid. From this corre- 
spondence, found recently in the vaults 
of the Bank of France, Professor Landes 
of Columbia University has built up a 
detailed Picture of financial operations 
in Alexandria during the boom; he 
shows the rapid rise of the Egyptian debt 
to the point of national bankruptcy, and, 
more than this, provides an insight into 
the workings of the international finance 
houses—the discreet and clannish mer- 
chant banks in the European capital 
markets. Indeed the two initial chapters 
giving the general financial background 
of the period could stand on their own as 
an ¢ssay on the modus operandi of these 
institutions at that time, and are separate 
from the main story of the book. 


Much of all this breaks new ground, 
and Professor Landes is naturally con- 
cerned to support his story with careful 
annotation of his sources. It would, 
however, be a pity if the general reader 
were to be discouraged by the somewhat 
formidable appearance that extensive 
footnotes and statistical appendices give 
at a first impression. For this is a very 
readable and fascinating account of 


financial mongering in Egypt in the 
1860s. 


Birth of an American Party 


The Jeffersonian Republicans: The 
Formation of Party Organisation 
1789-1801 


By Noble E. Cunningham, Jr. 

North Carolina University Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 279 
pages. 48s. 


we Bagehot said of party in rela- 
tion to the House of Commons— 
“party is inherent in it, is bone of its 
bone, and breath of its breath ”—can 
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with almost equal truth be said of the 
public life of the United States almost 
from the moment of its inception in 
1789. Fittingly, American scholarship 
has turned a sharp eye on this pheno- 
menon in American life and the his- 
torians and analysts of the American 
party system form a considerable and 
distinguished band. To them must now 
be added—and in a prominent position— 
the name of Dr Cunningham. In this 
volume, though treating of a well-worn 
theme, he has broken so much new 
ground that previous concepts of the 
origins of the American party system can 
hardly survive his findings. 


The prevailing theory of the begin- 
nings of the national parties in the 
United States held that it was at the 
local and state levels that party organisa- 
tion first took shape and that it was by 
consolidating and federating there that 
the national party was made. In tracing 
the development of the Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans in the first decade of the 
Republic down to and including the 
election of their standard-bearer to the 
presidency in 1801, Dr Cunningham 
demonstrates beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the impetus and incentive 
for party organisation at the state level 
came from a party-minded Congress and 
from national figures like Jefferson and 
Madison. They did not merely com- 
bine ; they created the elements for their 
combinations. 

To demonstrate this, Dr Cunningham 
takes us in considerable detail through 
the party history of Congress and the 
congressional and presidential contents 
of these years. He allots little space to 
the substance of party argument ; this 
has been generously treated elsewhere. 
In accordance with the trend of historio- 
graphy in more than one country, Dr 
Cunningham js an organisation man. 
The how, not the what, of party con- 
flict is his theme. He unfolds the fas- 
cinating story of the rapid adjustment to 
the party system of a society brought up 
‘ to despise and deplore “ faction, of the 
quick growth of electioneering devices 
of every kind, of the rapid transition 
from the persona of the reluctant, non- 
partisan, non-campaigning | nominee of 
an anonymous group of “ friends ” to the 
hearty visage of the avowedly party 
man, the campaigning candidate. He 
has laid bare the electioneering activities 
of a neglected pioneer politico, John 
Beckley, whose distribution of 30,000 
Republican tickets in the Pennsylvania 
election of 1796 obliges us to record an 
earlier date to the origin of bossdom in 
the state of Pew and Grundy than we 
had previously imagined. 


All this and more Dr Cunningham 
tells us in precisely documented, but 
seldom arid, detail. It is a pity that, 
by definition, his book concentrates 
almost exclusively on the Republicans. 
No doubt he is right in saying that in 
all this they made the running. But it 
would further enhance our understand- 
ing if some time Dr Cunningham would 
tell us more about the Federalists 
whom they had to make their running 
against. 


BOOKS 
Fifty Years of Politics 


Viscount Addison: Leader 


Lords 


By R. J. Minney. 
Odhams. 256 pages. 25s. 


HE late Lord Addison was one of the 
very small number of men whose 
careers mirror the transformation of 
society during- the last half century. 
Though many will recall his skilful 
steering, at an advanced age, of the legis- 
lative programme through the House of 
Lords during the 1945-51 Labour 
Government, few: will be so _ well 
acquainted with his record in earlier 
years: his successful amending of Lloyd 
George’s National Health Insurance Bill, 
while still a back-bencher ; his role in the 
establishment of what is now the Medical 
Research Council ; his work, again with 
Lloyd George, at the Ministry of Muni- 
tions ; his efforts for housing as first 
Minister of Health; his devotion to 
agriculture as Minister in the second 
Labour Government—fields that still 
today reflect his achievements and which 
are impressively described in_ this 
felicitous and warm-hearted biography. 
Nevertheless, given Addison’s life span, 
the author’s partly non-chronological 
structure can be confusing, not least in 
regard to the period of his movement 
from the Liberal to the Labour party. 

Although the reader may be most at 
ease with the picture of Addison the man 
—the tactful physician who nursed 
Labour’s programme through a hostile 
House of Lords, and the moving account 
of his last months—the greatest impact 
belongs to an earlier period, especially 
his relations with Lloyd George, for 
unpublished material throws light on 
their quarrel and the eventual disintegra- 
tion of the Coalition of the first world 
war. 

This biography, however, for all its 
revelations about the decline of the 
Liberal party, does very little to take us 
behind the scenes in the Labour party, 
as Dr Dalton has done. Moreover, such 
disclosures as we find are exceedingly 
humdrum, while a description of Lord 
(then Mr) Attlee’s request to Addison 
to take a peerage seems rather too poly- 
syllabic for complete acceptability. 
Clearly, despite this book’s merits, there 
is still room for further “ intimate ” 
biographies of this period. 


of the 


We Europeans 


Towards a European Parliament 


By Kenneth Lindsay. 
Secretariat of the Council of Europe. 
London: HMSO. 164 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Europe and the Europeans 


By Max Beloff. 
Chatto and Windus. 


M® LINDSAY has set out to provide a 
brief history of the first ten years 
of the life of the Council of Europe, 
partly because he believes that after this 
period of experiment the time has come 
for critica] decisions to be taken. He has 
concerned himself mainly with the Con- 


288 pages. 25s. 
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sultative Assembly and the personalities 
which it has brought forward. He 
regards the Statute of the Council as far 
too rigid and he deplores the paralysis 
which he believes it to have induced in 
the Committee of Ministers. Both Mr 
Lindsay and Sir Robert Boothby, who 
contributes an introduction, are dis- 
mayed by the steady multiplication of 
overlapping European bodies scattered 
across western Europe, whose function- 
aries, as Sir Robert says, are “ busily 
engaged in exchanging statistics which 
nobody reads and resolutions to which 
no attention is paid.” 

It is, however, the British attitude 
which Mr Lindsay most deplores. For 
he is convinced that “if Britain had 
given the same dynamic leadership in 
peace that she gave in war, Britain could 
have become the architect of a unified 
Europe, without in any way injuring 
Commonwealth trade or her special 
relationship with the United States.” 
That Mr Macmillan and Mr Sandys 
were once such enthusiastic Europeans 
makes Continental opinion smell the 
traditional perfidy. If the British 
approach could be changed, Mr Lind- 
say would feel that all the rest might 
follow. After all, astonishing things have 
been achieved in a mere ten years, far 
more, he makes his reader realise, than is 
generally known, and a great deal by 
the Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg, 
which has no more than advisory powers. 
It is interesting historically that the 
personnel of the assembly has been sup- 
plied to a notable degree from the ranks 
of the resistance of the European nations 
to Hitler, which did indeed long to create 
the counter-thing to Hitler’s Europe ; in 
fact, in 1948 they did so in answer to the 
menace from Stalin. Mr Lindsay quotes 
from a moving speech from a Dutchman, 
M. van der Goes van Naters, in May, 
1954, when he said that having spent four 
years in a Nazi concentration camp, the 
Council of Europe had now brought him 
together with good Germans who were 
also good Europeans. 

Professor Beloff’s book both records, 
and is, one of the little-known achieve- 
ments of the Council of Europe, for 
whom it was prepared. In October, 
1953, the Council invited seven European 
thinkers, including Signor de Gasperi 
and Dr Toynbee, to a discussion of 
Europe at Rome: at Strasbourg in 
March, 1956, a study group followed up 
their work with further deliberations 
whose purport Mr Beloff also presents. 
The European inheritance and the tasks 
that face Europeans are scrupulously 
analysed with due examination of the 
obstacles that lie in their path. The 
reader is reminded that the Scandinavian 
countries feared too great Catholic influ- 
ence at Strasbourg just as the British 
Labour government feared the Council 
of Europe to be too avowedly anti- 
socialist. It is pointed out that “ while 
at the United Nations most actual deci- 
sions arise out of the operations of the 
various blocs . . . the European countries, 
whose position and livelihood are often 
at stake, have been slow to see the 
necessity of working together.” 

It is impossible here to indicate more 
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fully the suggestive wealth of the Rome 
and Strasbourg discussions as reported 
by Mr Beloff. An example taken from 
the chapter called “ The Cultural Task ” 
speaks of “an inquiry as to whether the 
teaching of modern languages could not 
be broadened into a general humanistic 
training, in the way in which the 
Renaissance had exploited the teaching 
of Latin and Greek.” The political and 
economic tasks, too, are exhaustively 
examined. 


Etymology 

Origins 

By Eric Partridge. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£4 10s. 


970 pages. 


R PARTRIDGE has put lovers of 
M English in his debt many times 
over ; but now they must declare them- 
selves bankrupt. There is nothing quite 
like this fascinating book. Its sub-title 
is “a short etymological dictionary of 
modern English,” but in two ways this 
underrates what it offers. First, it is 
only short in a runcible sense: it has 
nearly a thousand large, well-printed, 
two-column pages ; and it covers some 
20,000 words without scamping. Second, 
it is hardly a dictionary in the ordinary 
sense. There are no definitions, except 
where the development of meaning has 
to be explained; and the words are 
grouped together under roots, so that'the 
more important groups make something 
like encyclopedia articles, covering wide 
migrations and farflung colonies of 
meanings. Mullet, for example, appears 
in the article which is headed by 
melancholy, and elixir under serene: 
facts so curious that one has to read both 
articles straightaway. 

This system, of course, depends on 
good cross-referencing. One cannot 
guess for sure under what head a word 
will be derived: partly because, if one 
knew that, one would know its 
etymology ; and partly because there 
seems to be a strong element of the 
arbitrary in Mr Partridge’s arrangement. 
Why, for example, does one have to look 
up pater under father, but mother under 
mater? And only essayist’s convenience 
leads to Welsh being dealt with under 
Flanders. This would not matter if the 
cross-references were perfect, but there 
is still some work to be done for the 
second edition: cousin and sis refer one 
to sister, but the main article is missing 
from its proper place. 

The articles are clear and readable. 
They give the history of each group of 
words and the development of the 
various meanings. The philological 
apparatus is formidable and up-to-date: 
one bows in awe before the Hittite and 
Tokharian parallels. Mr Partridge is a 
little less impressive off the main Indo- 
European track. He has a penchant for 
Egyptian derivations which (to the 
amateur) look less than convincing ; and 
some of his references to Arabic and the 
Slav languages stand in need of expert 
vetting. His derivation of the words 
Hun and Turk would cause offence in 
some quarters, and that of Sudan is plain 
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THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF INDIA 


VINCENT A.SMITH Third 
(revised) edition by Percival Spear 

In this completely revised and 

reset edition, Part |, Ancient and 
Hindu India, has been revised by 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler and A. L. 
Basham ; Part Il, India in the Muslim 
Period, by J. B. Harrison ; and Part 
Ill, India in the British Period, 

has been rewritten by Percival Spear. 


Illustrated 42s. net 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 
AND THE FREE 


TRADE MOVEMENT, 
1830 - 1842 


LUCY BROWN discusses the 

work of the officials of the 

Board of Trade during this period. 
30s. net 


SOME MONETARY 
PROBLEMS : 


International and National 
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t PER JACOBSSON This 

i collection of Per Jacobsson’s more 
i important articles and speeches— 
I some hitherto unpublished, others 
i appearing in English for the first 
4 time—deals mostly with monetary 
‘ problems, including such subjects as 
4 the effectiveness of credit policy, 
a the moderation of business 

q fluctuations, aspects of foreign trade, 
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42s. net 


THE ECONOMIC 
GROWTH OF 
HONG KONG 


EDWARD SZCZEPANIK 

A detailed analysis which shows 
how Hong Kong, with no coal, 

oil, or water power, and hardly any 
raw materials, has developed a wide 
range of manufacturing industries, 
providing exports to the value 

of fifty million pounds a year and 
achieving standards of living much 
higher than in most Asian countries. 
(Chatham House) 


25s. net (27 November) 


COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN GHANA 


PETER DU SAUTOY has been 

in Ghana for several years, and is 
now Director of the Department of 
Social Welfare and Community 
Development. He describes the 
fostering of community development 
under the guidance of the Ghana 
Government, through the 
country-wide coverage of its 

special Community Development 


organization. Illustrated 15s. net 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 
UNDER FRENCH 
MANDATE 


S.H.LONGRIGG Here is the 
first comprehensive, fully 

objective account of the way in which 
the French Mandate came into 

being ; the record of the Mandate 
itself ; the fortunes of the Levant in 
the Second World War ; and the 
decline and fall of the Mandate 
during and after that period. 


(Chatham House) 42s. net 


REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT IN 
IRELAND 


A Study of Ddil Eireann, 1919-48 


J.L.McCRACKEN This book 
attempts to illustrate the working of 
representative government by 
making a detailed study of the 
elective house of the Irish 
parliament, and throws light on the 
topical question of Commonwealth 
relations by examining the 
constitutional transition of the Irish 
state from dominion to republic. 


30s. net 
DEMOCRACY IN 
FRANCE 


The Third and Fourth Republics 
DAVID THOMSON or this 
third edition the chapter on the 
Fourth Republic has been replaced 
by one examining the legacy of the 
Vichy and Provisional Governments 
and one on the trends of events 
during the Fourth Republic’s 

first decade. The bibliography has 
been brought up to date. 


(Chatham House) 18s. net 


A HISTORY OF 
HONG KONG 


G. B. ENDACOTT tells the 
story of Hong Kong from the first 
British naval settlement after the 
Convention of 1841 down to the 
present post-war period. It is based 
largely on Colonial Office and 
government sources. 


OXFORD 


RAY UNIVERSITY PRESS 























ETHIOPIA TODAY 


ERNEST W. LUTHER 

The author was for six years in 
Ethiopia (1950-56) and acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the land 

and people. His experience and travel 
as Economist for the State Bank 

of Ethiopia gave him a unique 
opportunity also to report on 
economic, political and social 
conditions in the country. 


(Stanford University Press) 25s. net 
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wrong; but to say this only serves 
to illustrate another virtue of his 
book—that he deals with many important 
proper nouns. 


The last 150 pages are particularly 
useful. They contain lists of prefixes 
and suffixes, with their origins, and of 
those Latin and Greek elements from 
which learned men make up new words: 
this helps Mr Partridge to lighten the 
pages of the main dictionary. A few 
sample checks show the lists to be 
thorough over many fields, but rather 
weak on chemistry. This is small blame 
to the author, who disclaims technology 
at the start: the wonder is how much he 
covers, despite his disclaimer. 

It is a splendid book, on which one 
can spend more time than one has: it 
should be given to all clever nephews at 
Christmas. 


The Mahdi and the Khalifa 


The Mahdist State in the Sudan 
1881-1898 


By P. M. Holt. 
Oxford University Press. 264 pages. 358. 


HIS book has a double value—for the 

historian, who will gain a scholarly 
and well-balanced picture of the rise 
and fall of the Mahdist movement in 
the Sudan, and for the specialist. The 
author calls it a preliminary study, 
“susceptible of much amplification in 
the light of further research on the 
materials in Khartoum,” but these are 
perhaps more likely to repay the atten- 
tion of the specialist, and in particular 
the local student of Sudanese history, 
than to alter the main features of the 
picture so admirably drawn. 


Wisely enough, the international back- 
ground and the course of military opera- 
tions are briefly (though adequately) 
summarised as being sufficiently familiar, 
and the main theme is the character 
and motives of the Mahdi and his suc- 
cessor, the difficulties facing them and 
the results they managed to achieve. 
Diligent research and a deep under- 
standing have enabled Dr Holt to write 
on these subjects with great perspicacity, 
and one of the chief results has been to 
consolidate the rehabilitation of the 
Mahdi as an honest zealot and reformer : 
a good man and in many ways a great 
one. The character of the Khalifa was 
less simple; his difficulties were far 
more complex, and they were cumulative 
over a far longer period. Where the 
Mahdi had the easy task of rousing an 
oppressed people against twenty years of 
abominable misrule—a task facilitated, 
over a brief span of time, by the general 
inefficiency of the forces opposed to him 
—the Khalifa, for some thirteen years, 
had to contend both with growing dis- 
affection and intrigue at home and with 
urgent problems of administration and 
economies that were far beyond the 
scope of himself or his staff. At the same 
time he had to compete with foreign 
powers of whose strength and resources 
he had no conception and whom he 
scorned to conciliate. It is interesting, 
incidentally, and particularly suggestive, 
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to note how many of his most trusted 
commanders were of slave origin, and 
how many of his administrative staff had 
been officials under the old Egyptian 
regime. 

The author shows skill and a sure 


touch as he threads his way through the . 


maze of local politics and intrigues. The 
introductory chapter and that dealing 
with the administration of the Khalifa 
in particular are masterly, meticulously 
careful and concise, and throughout 
there is a welcome clearance of old 
myths and prejudices and an objective 
reassessment of values. 

The production by the Clarendon 
Press is beyond praise in spite of the 
difficulties involved in the transliteration 
of Arabic names. 


Craft and Character 
Points of View 

By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Heinemann. 255 pages. 21s. 


a. threads run through this col- 
lection of essays, in intention the 
last product of its author’s long and 
prolific working life. One is Mr Maug- 
ham’s familiar unillusioned, tolerant and 
appreciative interest in human oddity, 
variety, inconsistency; the other his 
craftsman’s concern, intense as ever, 
with style and technique. With one 
exception, all the characters presented 
are writers. Goethe, here studied as a 
novelist; that likable and much-tried 
divine Dr Tillotson; Chekov and 
Katherine Mansfield, whose portraits are 
woven into an essay on the short story ; 
the Goncourt brothers, Jules Renard 
and Paul Léautaud ; these appear in the 
round, drawn with sympathy and irony 
and complete with warts and eccen- 
tricities, ranging from Goethe’s snobbery 
and egotism to Léautaud’s_ squalid 
malice. The studies are not, perhaps, 
profound ; but they have a quality no 
less valuable than that of profundity— 
their subjects walk into and inhabit the 
imagination, take on an immediate life as 
unforgettably as Mr Maugham’s own 
creation Edward Duffield. And on the 
relation between character and style, ex- 
perience and matter, on the whole end- 
lessly fascinating topic of what makes 
writers tick, “Points of View” is as 
illuminating and stimulating as “The 
Summing Up.” 

The exception, in this literary portrait- 
gallery, is “The Saint.” The “ point 
of view ” of this essay is as remote from 
the others, various as these are, as 
Arcturus from the planets of the solar 
system. The Saint in question was an 
Indian swami, encountered by Mr 
Maugham on a journey in India some 
twenty years ago; and his story is told, 
with some preliminary explanation of 
the vocabulary and doctrine of Brah- 
manism, “as naively as the old monks 
wrote the lives of famous saints.” Illu- 
mination, flight from home, total self- 
renunciation, extreme asceticism tem- 
pered only by the devotion of disciples 
and pilgrims, fame, miraculous powers, 
exemplary charity, patience and wisdom, 
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an edifying death accompanied by 
heavenly portents; the pattern of 
sanctity is a familiar one, almost a stereo- 
type. If there is one thing that Mr 
Maugham normally delights to upset, it 
is a stereotype ; but this one he leaves 
exactly as it stands. He is as uninvolved 
emotionally as ever. The story is told, 
the portrait drawn, objectively, from the 
outside ; it is not even given that extra 
weight and significance attaching to a 
first or a fina] chapter. It can be re- 
garded as just one more delineation of 
human oddity, differing from the others 
only in being too odd for assessment, 
too odd for anything but non-committal, 
dead-pan narrative. But it looms over 
the rest of the book like an enormous 
question mark. The oddest thing of all 
would be—so the reader guesses, be- 
tween the lines, the story-teller’s un- 
spoken comment—if this were, by any 
chance, the truth. 


Art in Perspective 
A Concise History of Art 


By Germain Bazin. 
Thames and Hudson. 548 pages. 35s. 


i is an ambitious task to try to tell the 

layman in one volume the story of art 
from prehistoric times to the present 
day. M. Bazin, who is director of the 
Louvre, is not the first to have attempted 
it, but his book, of which this is the first 
English translation, has certain distinct 
features. He has genuinely tried to put 
in perspective the development of art in 
different parts of the world at each 
period, and his treatment of the arts of 
the Far East is fuller than is usually 
accorded by popular art-historians. And 
here he has helped the reader consider- 
ably by some historical notes and an 
account of the religions of the different 
countries. Another aid that will appeal 
to some readers is that introductory 
remarks to each chapter provide a 
shortened version. 

But let it not be thought that the author 
has reduced his subject to its bare bones 
and that the treatment is shallow. Far 
from it. The book makes fascinating 
reading, which is supported by over 700 
illustrations of paintings, architecture, 
sculpture and examples of the minor 
decorative arts ; many of these are only 
small reproductions, but there are 16 
colour plates. (It seems an unfortunate 
small omission that the actual gallery or 
museum housing the original work of 
art is not shown—only its geographical 
location.) 

How far does this book explain 
developments in art ? M. Bazin outlines 
the “ finalist” school of thought, which 
explains the determining factors in art 
not in circumstances outside the work, 
but in the capacity of artistic activity to 
expand on its own, so that as soon as a 
new principle is discovered, successive 
generations of artists develop it to its 
inevitable conclusion, following implici: 
laws of growth. But perhaps Picasso has 
said the last word on the problem: 
“Everyone wants to understand art. 
Why not try to understand the song of 
a bird ?” 
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A Question - 
Addressed to DIRECTORS 


and SECRETARIES 
of COMPANIES 


Have you ever considered whether your 
Company could with advantage employ a specialist 
organisation to relieve you of the onerous duties 
connected with share registration, payment of 


dividends, etc. ? 


Over the past 70 years A. Moir & Co. 
has been accumulating experience in this field. That 
experience coupled with modern equipment could 


be at your disposal. 


We are sure your Company could 
profitably employ us. 


Let us convince you. 
Address your enquiry now to: 


A. MOIR & CO. 
LIMITED 
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in half flasks. 


4, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


Resistance Heating —1 





In this form of heating, the heat is pro- 
duced by passing an electric current 
through a high resistance conductor which 
is termed the “‘ heating element.”’ 


The heat is transferred from the heating 
element to the work by convection, 
radiation or conduction or by a combina- 
tion of any, or all, of these. When it is a 
question of radiation or convection, the 
element can be a bare wire or strip of 
suitable material, provided it is adequately 
supported on electrical insulation capable 
of withstanding the temperature. 


I 
A 


i) 


When there is to be contact between the 
work and the element, heat being trans- 
ferred to the work by conduction, the wire 
or strip must be surrounded by suitable 
insulating material and enclosed in a 
protective sheath. . 
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In the majority of cases, the wire or strip 
forming the heating element is made of a 
nickel-chromium alloy which has a high 
electrical resistance and can be safely used 
in air at temperatures of up to 1050°C., 
or in a suitable atmosphere, of up to 
1150°C. Other element materials are 
available for use at higher temperatures. 


Electric resistance heating may profit- 
ably be put to many diverse uses; two of 
these are described briefly below, others 
will be listed in a subsequent data sheet. 
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For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— 
has been a popular favourite 
throughout the world. 
Available also, of course, 
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Furnace Heating 
Electric resistance furnaces can be divided 
into two main categories, batch type and 
continuous. In most cases, the heating 
elements are of nickel-chro- 
mium alloy, for furnace z 
temperatures up to around fp 
1050°C., but higher tem- Ye A 
peratures, up to nearly _3 
3000°C., can be obtained by # 
using other metals or alloys, 
or in some cases non-metallic elements. 
A protective atmosphere is desirable to 
prolong the life of some of these higher- 
temperature elements. For all tempera- 
tures electric resistance furnaces can be 
constructed so that the heating process 
takes place in a controlled atmosphere if 
this is dictated by the composition or 
heat requirements of the work charge. In 
some furnaces, fans are used to circulate 
the air or special atmosphere over the 
charge, thereby giving increased heating 
rates and a uniform temperature over 
the whole charge. 

Automatic temperature control and 
programme control of the heating process 
are readily effected. 








Electric furnaces are extensively used in 
industry, for example in the general heat 
treatment of metals, in the glass and 
ceramics industries, for grazing and sin- 
tering, and for many other applications 
requiring temperatures above 500°C. 
Oven Heating 
There are two basic forms of heat transfer 
used in electric resistance ovens; convec- 
tion and radiation. The latter is dealt with 
in a separate data sheet under the head- 
ing “‘ Infra-Red Heating ’’ 


Data Sheet No. 4 


Convection ovens may again be of the 
batch or continuous type. In either case, 
the charge is heated mainly by the move- 
ment of hot air, which is sometimes 
assisted, as in furnaces, by fans to give a 
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rapid and uniform temperature rise. Ovens 
are normally designed for temperatures of 
up to about 500°C., and the heating ele- 
ments are invariably of nickel-chromium 
or nickel-chromium-iron alloy. 

Ventilation, when required, can be 
provided and regulated entirely to suit 
the heating process. i and 
times are readily con- 
trolled. A vacuum can be —#_ 
maintained in suitably ey 
designed ovens to assist in ; i 
the extraction of moisture "bara i 
and solvent. 

Convectfon ovens are extensively nee 
for drying, baking and stoving operations, 
and for a host of other processes re- 
quiring a low or medium temperature. 
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For further information, get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
direct to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 


Excellent reference books on elec- 
tricity and productivity (8/6 each or 9/- 
post free) are available — “‘ Resistance 
Heating ’’ is an example; “‘ Induction 
and Dielectric Heating’”’ is another. 


E.D.A. also have available on free 
loan a series of films on the industrial 
use of electricity. Ask for a catalogue. | 
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FOCUS | 
ATTENTION 


. .. all over the world on your company and its 
products. Present them at their best to the people 
who matter most—to the people who read LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


These distinguished magazines attract a world- 
wide influential audience because their editorial 
content is so outstanding. They contain so much 
that is timely and interesting: exclusively written 
articles ...the best from U.S. LIFE... adaptations 
from FORTUNE and other TIME Inc. publications. 
And this is why they’re appreciated by the world’s 
most important people: by leaders in business, 
government and the professions; by men of inter- 
national outlook with the money to buy—and the 
power to influence the buying of others. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire free 
world outside the U.S. and Canada. LIFE EN 
ESPANOL concentrates its circulation in the Latin LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
American area. With a combined fortnightly circu- TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
lation of over 670,000, they reach an audience of 
more than 5,000,000 people. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.I 


Isn’t it time that you profited from these valuable Tel: Grosvenor 4080 
advertising media? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Faith, 
Hope 
—or More Parity? 


WASHINGTON, DC 

MELLOW and sunny harvest season has brought cheer 
A to the farmers, but none to Mr Ezra Benson, the 

Secretary of Agriculture. It is one of the crosses 
which the Administration has to bear this autumn that the 
popularity of its farm policies should be put to the test 
just when their ineffectiveness is becoming most apparent. 
Next Tuesday the producers of maize, America’s largest 
crop, hold a referendum to decide whether they will keep 
the present system of controls over plantings, and the com- 
paratively high price supports that go with them, or abolish 
the restrictions and accept lower price supports. Both Mr 
Benson and the powerful Farm Bureau Federation, the 
agricultural organisation which is more Bensonist than the 
Secretary, hope that they will choose liberty. 

If the maize farmers opt for the end of restrictions, 
as they probably will, it will not be, however, because they 
have been converted to Mr Benson’s belief that more free- 
dom will reduce the present. vast surpluses of food and 
increase farm income. Nor will it imply that they want 
to soften the rebuke the farmers gave to the Administration 
in this month’s elections. They will simply be calculating 
that the new system is marginally, and temporarily, more 
profitable than the old. For one thing, if they stick to the 
old programme, the number of acres qualifying for the full 
support price next year will be cut and Mr Benson will 
probably abandon his genial habit—which he adopted just 
before the 1956 elections—of providing some support even 
for the vast amount of maize which is produced in defiance 
of the restrictions. For another, the farmers’ friends in 
Congress managed to insist on a minimum support price in 
the new scheme higher than Mr Benson wanted to pay ; 
and this will apply to the entire, unrestricted crop. But 
the farmers are perfectly aware that the abolition of controls 
is almost certain to lead to an increase in production next 
year and a fall in the market price of both maize and hogs, 
to which mest of it is fed. 

For the last six years, in a superb display of political 
courage, Mr Benson has been struggling to do away with 
excess production by submitting American agriculture 
to the discipline of a free market. He has gradually chipped 
away at the level of the price supports which the govern- 
ment offers to the producers of six “ basic” commodities, 
including maize, wheat and cotton, but the scheme con- 
tinues simply to transfer large surpluses of these commodi- 
ties into the government’s Ics. Arrayed against Mr Benson 
have been the forces of both scientific progress and economic 
self-interest. It was not merely the good weather this year 
that produced a crop eleven per cent bigger than the 


previous record on the smallest acreage harvested in forty 
years. Farmers, using more fertiliser and better machinery, 
have sent the average yield on an acre soaring by nearly 
a half since the war. This explosion of fertility, combined 
with the stolid reluctance of the farm block in Congress 
to let price supports be cut by more than a sliver at a time, 
has nullified Mr Benson’s attempt to restrain production by 
bringing the price mechanism into play. 

Sometimes it seems that American farm policy has con- 
trived to repeal the laws of supply and demand. It can be 
argued that a fall in price now leads farmers to produce 
more, not less, as they strive to maintain their revenue and 
cover their ever-rising costs. In the coming year the surplus 
of maize will be big enough to supply the country’s entire 
needs for half a year, and that of wheat for fifteen months. 
In all, the amount of farm produce in the government’s 
storage bins is climbing back almost to the record level of 
1956, despite Congress’s instructions to the Department of 
Agriculture in that year to dispose of it as rapidly as possible. 
Up to five per cent of the Budget this year will be spent 
on failing to solve the problem of these unwanted supplies. 


HE farmers at least would be happy if this process 

promised to hold up their standard of living. But, after 
two good seasons, it seems certain that their income will 
decline next year. This is partly because the price of hogs 
—which the government does not support—will fall as the 
extra maize is used to breed more of them, and partly 
because farmers will no longer receive payments for not 
planting major crops on all of their allotments. The prices 
of the goods they buy, on the other hand, are likely to keep 
on rising ; and the ideal of “ farmers’ parity ”—which aims, 
roughly, to make farmers as well-off, in relation to city 
dwellers, as they were before the first world war—will grow 
still more remote. It is all very well for economists to argue 
that farmers can expect no better while too many of them 
are producing too much, but this has an academic ring, not 
only to farmers but also to the politicians for whom they 
spell votes. 

Mr Benson’s supporters say that, if the farmers persevere 
trustingly along the path he has laid out for them, all will 
be well in the end. It will not be surprising if the swollen 
Democratic majorities in next year’s Congress challenge this 
call to faith. The very worst change the Democrats could 
make, and one which a regrettable number of them will try 
to make, would be simply to reverse Mr Benson’s course: 
to retain the present system of supporting the price of 
“ basic” commodities but push back the level of support 
towards its postwar heights. This would swell the surpluses 
still further ; it would offend the common sense of many 
farmers, who know the surpluses represent a distortion in 
the economy ; and it would increase both the cost to the 
taxpayer and the price the housewife has to pay in the 
market. This final defect would eventually be its downfall, 
since the Democrats from the cities have been growing 
increasingly restive about policies that keep food prices high. 
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In these circumstances it is not surprising to see springing 
up new versions of an old farmers’ favourite. Senator 
Talmadge of Georgia, a state which fears that its cotton is 
being priced out of its market, is the latest to suggest scrap- 
ping the whole system of planting restrictions, high price 
supports, and government storage of the resulting surpluses. 
Under his proposals farmers would produce as much as 
they liked ; prices would gravitate to their natural level ; 
and the farmer’s standard of life would be preserved by 
paying him, as a direct subsidy, the difference between what 
he would earn—on the part of his crop that was sold within 
the United States—and what he would need for “ parity.” 
The fall in market prices would be popular with the trade 
unions, with consumers, and with congressional spokesmen 
from the cities. However, it would probably be very 
unpopular indeed with America’s competitors abroad—an 
objection which successive Administrations have considered 
to be insuperable. In the short run, at any rate, the scheme 
would continue to produce large surpluses, which would 
flood on to the world market at a lower price. This would 
be especially disastrous in the case of wheat. 

In the end, if the problems of over-fertility and surplus 
are not solved by Mr Benson’s trustful reliance on a free 
market, they may have to be solved by stricter controls over 
production. This is argued by Senator Proxmire of Wis- 
consin, one of the comparatively few men in Congress who 
truly deserve to be called radicals. He would like to limit 
production, not by the feeble method of restrictions on 
plantings, but by fixing sales quotas which would keep total 
supply in line with total demand, and to increase the con- 
sumption of farm products both in foreign aid and by pro- 
viding subsidised food for poor families at home. His 
scheme would undoubtedly be very expensive, especially as 
the method he uses for calculating “ farmers’ parity” is 
substantially more generous than the present one. Whether 
the farmers would also reject it on the grounds of “ regimen- 
tation,” as its critics assert, remains to be seen. After the 
trials of the last decade, they may be readier to look with 
sympathy on proposals for a planned agriculture. 


Fumbling with Missiles 


NLIKE his predecessor as Secretary of Defence, Mr 
McElroy has earned a reputation for being neat- 
fingered. But the State Department had to send a repair 
squad after him last week when his press conference on 
coming shifts in American defence policy was interpreted 
in some quarters as heralding a lessened dependence on 
bases in Europe and a withdrawal into a new “ Fortress 
America” bristling with intercontinental missiles. What 
caused the alarm was Mr McElroy’s statement that, as the 
Atlas, with its 5,000 mile range, approached perfection, the 
shorter-range ones, which the United States is supplying 
to members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
became “less interesting.” This does not mean, however, 
as the State Department was at hasty pains to point out, 
that there is any basic change in American strategy, that 
supplies of intermediate range missiles, the Thor and the 
Jupiter, will not continue to flow to Europe, or that the 
intercontinental ones are more than a supplementary, and 
long-expected, contribution to the deterrent power of the 
free world. 


Mr McElroy was thinking, not about Nato, but about 
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the lessons to be learned from the crises in Lebanon and 
the Chinese islands and, as he must at this time of year, 
about the budget for the twelve months beginning next 
July ; this is no guarantee that in time Nato may not feel 
the consequences of some of his decisions. One, which 
shows how wrong it would be to accuse Mr McElroy of 
concentrating on the risk of an all-out nuclear war, is 
that the supply functions of the Navy are to be emphasised, 
for some of the “ peripheral areas,” where trouble may 
flare up, lack the airports to accommodate a big air lift. 

The hard choices between one missile and another which 
now face the United States are imposed by the prospect of 
a government deficit of $5 billion next year following on 
the heels of this year’s $12 billion one. The President, 
determined as he is to bring the budget under control 
before he leaves the White House, has himself already ruled 
out economies at the expense of foreign aid ; instead this 
year’s request to Congress will probably rise. Other savings 
of consequence which Congress would accept are hard to 
find and the Defence Department is not likely to win much 
more than the $41 billion a year it is now spending. To 
concentrate on the most promising weapons, the marginal 
ones must be discarded. But one choice, between the two 
intermediate missiles, the Thor and the Jupiter, is, no doubt 
to Mr McElroy’s relief, less crucial than it was because 
of the imminent operational appearance of the Atlas. In 
American eyes the Atlas has many virtues. Control over it 
will rest solely in American hands and its bases in the 
United States will be less vulnerable, both to Communist 
attacks and local objections, than those in Europe. 


Changing Tune in Virginia 


7 voters in Norfolk, Virginia, have dealt a blow—how 
serious a one remains to be seen—to the hopes that 
the state which fathered “massive resistance” to the 
Supreme Court was preparing to change its course. They 
voted by a three to two majority to keep the schools closed 
rather than to obey the order of a federal court to admit a 
few Negro children to the white schools. This is hardly an 
encouragement to Virginians who have been arguing that 
parents would not tolerate having their children deprived 
of their education. Yet within the next week or two the 
legal walls which Virginia erected two years ago to prevent 
a single Negro child from attending a white school may 
come tumbling down. A federal court began to hear a case 
involving them this week ; next week it is the turn of the 
State Supreme Court. All that Mr Almond, the Governor, 
has said in public is that, if the laws to carry out massive 
resistance are overthrown, he will appoint a legislative group 
to draw up a new programme for submission to a special 
session of the State Legislature. 

But the two influential newspapers in Richmond, the 
state capital, have pulled down the flag of massive resistance 
with a jerkK—something which they would hardly have done 
without encouragement of some sort from Mr Almond. The 
editor of one, Mr Virginius Dabney, is a moderate segrega- 
tionist, but Mr Kilpatrick, of the News Leader, is one of 
the ablest, least moderate, and most influential. 

What Mr Kilpatrick now advocates is a system of local 
option, with the state providing tuition grants for children 
whose parents do not want them to attend the state schools. 
In essence this is not very different from the local assignment 
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EMIAC II 
In addition, E.M.I. manu- 


factures analogue com- 
puters, and in the EMIAC II 
has produced an extremely 
versatile machine, with 
particular emphasis laid on 
simplicity of operation. 





STAND No. L26, 
The Electronic Computer Exhibition 
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‘The Company then decided to place an 
order for an Emidec Computer...’ * 


THE ORDER in question was placed by the largest 

firm of manufacturing wholesale and retail chemists 

in the country: Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. After a year’s 
extensive investigation into the merits of 31 digital 
computers in Great Britain and the U.S.A., the final choice 
was the EMIDEC 1100—the final choice also of Glaxo 
Laboratories Ltd., the British Motor Corporation and others. 
As the activities of the E.M.I. Group are diversified 
over a wide product range, we fully appreciate all that is 
involved in the decision to install a digital computer. 
From our own experience we can assess a 

company’s computer requirements and design 

the most suitable equipment. For your 

company, too, there are good reasons for 

bringing E.M.I. into your considerations. 

To enable firms to derive the fullest advantages 

from a digital computer, E.M.I. runs a 

programmers’ training course, frequently 

also attended by those deputed by management 

to study methods of working, capacity, speed, 
organisation, etc. It aims to provide a 

thorough knowledge of the kind of work a 

computer does and the many ways.in which 

it may benefit a firm. 

E.M.I.’s latest development in the computer 

field is the EMIDEC 2400, which has been 

sponsored by the National Research 

Development Corporation. The 2400 will be 

one of the largest and most advanced data 

processing systems in the world. 


E.M.Il. ELECTRONICS LTD., computTInc DIVISION: HAYES: MIDDLESEX 


% Extract from ‘A case study of commercial electronic data processing’ 


by the General Office Manager and the Chief Programmer of Boots 
Pure Drug Co. Lid. 
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scheme adopted in North Carolina ; it offers nominal con- 
cessions which, it is hoped, may make it possible to preserve 
the present system—or at least slow down the change. It is 
not very different, either, from the Gray plan presented in 
Virginia during the administration of Governor Stanley, 
and vetoed by Senator Byrd, who up to the present has 
called the tune in Virginia. The fascinating speculation now 
is whether Governor Almond has been emboldened to 
challenge his old leader by the imminent collapse of massive 
resistance laws and proof, in the election returns on Novem- 
er 4th, that an unexpectedly large number of Virginians 
feel that Senator Byrd has led the state into a dead end. 


Republican Regrouping 


HE plea of Senator Aiken of Vermont that the liberal 
Republicans should provide some of the party’s 
leaders in the Senate is precisely the one that he has 
uttered after every Republican electoral defeat since the 
war. Hitherto the only response has been to appoint Senator 
Saltonstall, a feeble choice, to one of the four party offices. 
But now with the wholesale departure of reactionaries, 
through defeat or retirement, and the success of Senators- 
elect Scott of Pennsylvania and Keating of New York to 
strengthen the liberal wing, changes may have to be made. 

It has been one of President Eisenhower’s worst political 
failings that, since he has dealt with the congressional party 
almost exclusively through regular and therefore conserva- 
tive channels, even Eisenhower Republicans of some 
standing, like Senator Aiken himself and the retiring Senator 
Ives of New York, have been repeatedly and publicly let 
down because they were not in his confidence. The situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the Republicans’ reluctance to 
follow Senator Lyndon Johnson’s practice of disregarding 
the rule of strict seniority to see that each Democratic 
Senator serves on one important committee before any have 
two. By contrast, in the Republican party Senators like Mr 
Javits of New York and Mr Case of New Jersey, whose views 
give a more contemporary appearance to the party, have 
been buried out of sight in committees dealing with such 
subjects as the post office and the District of Columbia ; 
while on the Foreign Relations Committee, which is so 
frequently in the public eye, the rigid seniority system has 
matched a sad row of nonentities and eccentrics against a 
brilliant assemblage of Democratic talent. 

Until now it has been taken for granted that Senator 
Dirksen, the chameleon-like Republican whip, would 
succeed Senator Knowland as the minority’s leader. But 
immediately Senator Aiken issued his challenge Senator 
Styles Bridges, the senior Republican Senator in point of 
service, the most reactionary surviving leader, and the most 
accomplished wire-puller in Congress, announced that if 
there were any danger of conflict he would be willing to 
serve. This should have the effect of rallying the liberals 
round Senator Dirksen, who may in turn feel obliged to 
make the concessions to them which Senator Bridges of all 
people had felt constrained to offer. These include the 
creation of a new post of assistant minority leader to 
be given to Senator Kuchel, a quiet man of moderately 
liberal views from California. But the sensible allocation of 
the party’s talent among the various committees is every 
bit as important for its reputation as the nominal balance 
of authority at the top. 
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What's New in Britain? 


om NEW YORK 
HE British manufacturer, it seems, must break through 


his thick shell of Anglo-Saxon placidity and produce 
some new ideas ; this is the most persistent advice of those 
engaged in selling British goods in American shops. They 
do not want from England the chic of Paris or the exoticism 
of Rome, but they must have change. They can, for 
instance, do a modest and steady trade in sensible English 
shoes, but it is the saucy Italian sandals that trap the cus- 
tomer. Even Scottish cashmere, the hall-mark of fashion 
for many a post-war year, has had to yield to the more 
dramatic fashions emanating from Italian mills. 

The shop buyer, on his annual purchasing trip to Europe, 
has one question on the tip of his tongue : “ What’s new?” 
He has to budget his purchases and he lingers longest in 
the country where he sees most opportunity to satisfy the 
Capricious and novelty-loving instincts of the American 
public. If there is persistently no change—and one glass- 
ware buyer complained that British crystal had remained 
the same in shape and pattern for thirty years—he will be 
tempted to omit that country on his next whistle-stop tour. 
This autumn an unusual item did find its way, although 
unwittingly, into British exports. An American buyer 
acquired a stock of 2,000 London policemen’s capes, 
“guaranteed used,” and managed to attach to each the 
official badge ; this act of sacrilege went down well with 
college girls and another shipment followed. 

When their quality is taken into consideration, the prices 
of British goods displayed in the stores are not generally 
regarded as excessive. Individual products have priced 
themselves out of the market—some high-quality knitwear 
and cut glass are examples—but here again the fault lay 
in the design as much as in the actual price ticket. For many 
types of goods British prices are in line with those of other 
continental suppliers and, where they are higher, they 
have the inestimable advantage that the traditional faith 
in the superior quality of British goods seems unshaken— 
both in those who buy them and in those who sell them. 
Moreover, there is a much greater willingness today than 
in the early post-war period to pay for quality ; suppliers 
of English bone china have proved this in their successful 
fight to regain their pre-war footing. Retailers emphasise 
that the real question 1s one of producing what the American 
wants to buy. 

The catalogue of sins customarily pinned to the British 
businessman is shrinking. He has, in most cases, mastered 
the intricacies of American sizing and labelling. He does 
not fully appreciate the vulnerability of the American 
shopper to glamorous packing, but he is learning. His 
delivery schedules in this field are usually good, partly 
because of greater reliance on air freight although china and 
earthenware supplies pose a problem because of their bulky 
nature, the range of different patterns and the fact that 
many of the manufacturers have full order books. 

The Englishman is said to be much slower than his com- 
petitors in meeting special requests — for samples, for 
instance—or in carrying out agreed changes in pattern or 
style. His most egregious error is his reluctance to 
acquaint himself directly with the peculiarities of the 
American market, or to renew these contacts at reasonable 
intervals. This is sometimes attributed to disinterest and 
sometimes to a generally cautious attitude to spending 
money on promotion. One buyer of glassware claims that 
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As beautiful and as gracefully poised as an ice 
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he has had only one official English visitor to his depart- 
ment in twelve years, while German, Swedish and Belgian 
firms make such visits a routine matter. In the absence of 
direct contacts, importers often feel that their problems get 
scant attention. An importer of English bone china, for 
instance, has for years tried unsuccessfully to persuade his 
supplier to abandon an outdated method of crating which 
requires much high-cost labour to dismantle. 

Many individual examples prove that close attention to 
the detailed requirements of the American market can bring 
rich reward. A manufacturer of men’s sweaters, while 
retaining broadly conservative styles, has yet built up a large 
trade on the basis of constant adjustment to changes in 
taste. For many goods, fashions in pattern and colour 
diverge widely on the two sides of the Atlantic ; it is no 
accident that the English china firm making great headway 
at the moment is one which employs an American designer. 
In trying to get adaptations made for the American market, 
some importers find that their suggestions are often rejected 
on the grounds that the firm must cater to the world market; 
many feel, however, that the “ world market ”—and parti- 
culany a country like Canada—might respond favourably 
to these concessions to American taste. 

On the question of advertising, opinions differ. Some 
urge exporters to tame their natural individualism and 
co-operate in group advertising, while others claim that, 
since the cost of effective advertising is exorbitant, exporters 
must rely on the efforts of those that sell their wares. The 
British manufacturer is too diffident about the virtues of 
his products ; for a machine-ordered society, no devices for 
making craftsmanship more conspicuous — “ hand- 
engraved,” “ hand-blocked,” “ hand-knitted ”—should be 
overlooked. 


HILE the “imported” label has always been revered 
by the American shopper, the present fashions have 
weighed in heavily on the side of the foreign supplier. Each 
summer’s migration of tourists to Europe adds to the 
numbers of those with a liking for things foreign and 
creates new tastes ranging from a particular make of English 
marmalade to dart boards. The shops, constantly on the 
look-out for new ways to persuade the public into bigger 
and better spending, both feed and foster this trend. The 
trade returns, however, bear depressing witness to the fact 
that Britain, and also France, have not shared in this boom. 
By contrast, over the last three years Italy and Japan have 
both doubled their sales of many consumers’ goods, while 
Belgium, Western Germany and other European suppliers 
have all made substantial gains. In knitwear, beachwear, 
women’s shoes and many other leather goods, Italy is now 
the unquestioned queen. In glassware, Germany, Belgium 
and Sweden are sharing between them much of England’s 
prewar market; more recently Waterford crystal from 
Ireland has staged an impressive come-back. But English 
bone china has no equal—nor has the English biscuit. 
Earthenware, too, is competing fairly successfully with 
domestic manufactures, 

While the value of Japanese goods going into the 
American shops today is about twice that of British goods, 
a natural process of selection at present reduces competition 
to a few key points ; the current triumph of the Japanese 
in the camera market is a German, and not a British, 
difficulty. Real discomfort so far has largely been confined 
to the trade in woollen cloth—virtually a British monopoly 
before the war—where, in addition to their troubles arising 
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out of American import quotas and tariffs, exporters have 
to face the unpalatable fact that Japan can now produce 
quality as well as quantity. To show that there is no ill- 
feeling, the New York office of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation on Fifth Avenue carries a window display of 
Japanese craftsmanship ; and further down this great 
shopping mall, a newly opened branch of a Japanese depart- 
ment store has become, temporarily, a “ must ” both for the 
tourist and the itinerant shopper. 

In spite of all this, British goods have certain advantages 


RIVALS IN AMERICA’S SHOPS 


(Imports in $ millions) 








—_—————— 
| UK japan ttaly | W. Germany 
! 
| 1954 1957 | 1954 1957 | 1954 1957 | 1954 1957 
BOR 6 seas cus 98-8 105-2 95-5 189-9 28-7 47-8 13-9 29-4 
Manufactures of 
a 39-4 44-2 23:5 58-9 3-1 4: 0-4 3-6 
BO cnccccaue 4-9 8-1 1-5 5-3 3-0 13- j; O-9 5-9 
er 2-6 5-2 2-0 5-4 0-6 a aI 10-0 
China, etc. ...... 9-5 10-4 16-4° 29-0 4:1 7 5°5 5-7 
Wee taccecdecees 1-7 2-0 10-2 27-4 0-4 - 3-5 3-8 
Total above ... 156-9 175-1 | 149-1 315-9 39-9 76-_ | 29-3 57-4 


TOTAL IMPORTS | 503-1 756-2 | 276-0 — i rs 103-0 592-1 


over their competitors. Many of the large stores have a 
long tradition of “ buying British” and, other things being 
equal, are predisposed to build up this relationship. With 
its excellent reputation for high quality, the fact that a 
product is British is always prominently advertised, In 
terms of large promotional displays, the Italian theme has 
passed from store to store. In the last six weeks, however, 
two among the élite of American department stores have 
returned to the charms of the largest and oldest supplier 
of quality goods to this market. 

In New York, Lord & Taylor left no sentimental stone 
—from a parade of Scots Guards’ pipers to reproductions of 
the crown jewels—unturned in its effort to attract the 
public’s patronage for a $3 million display of British goods. 
More recently Neiman-Marcus, a Dallas shop which pockets 
many a Texan dollar, has staged an unprecedented 
for-men-only display of British products, bolstered by the 
Shakespearian performances of the Old Vic Company and 
by such publicity stunts as a 70-foot replica of London 
Bridge, and a Rolls-Royce car supported, literally, on four 
Wedgwood cups. While in neither case was altruism 
towards the British exporter the inspiring motive, the 
combined publicity has successfully focused the spot-light 
on British goods. Moreover, Lord & Taylor has testified 
loudly in public, and its officers adhere doggedly to the view 
in private, that a new creativity is stirring in the breasts 
of British designers and manufacturers. 


Bankers’ Geography Lesson 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


ESTERNERS feeling their political and economic oats 
‘4 are beginning to demand a recasting of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts, to recognise the growing wealth 
and independence of regions once treated almost like 
colonies. This would require an Act of Congress, since the 
present districts are all that Congress authorised when the 
law creating the central bank was passed in 1913. The 
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Federal Reserve system, the “ bankers’ bank” privately 
owned but controlled by a governmental board, was split up 
into twelve districts partly because of the traditional 
American dislike of centralisation, and partly because of 
the vast distances and varying economic and banking con- 
ditions in the country. 

Congress directed that the districts should be as economi- 
cally homogeneous as possible. In fact, they were created 
by a series of compromises among bankers and politicians. 
The Rocky Mountain West, the Great Plains states, and the 
Pacific Northwest were attached “like vermiform appen- 
dices,” as one critic has said, to distant centres. Montana 


FEDERAL RESERVE CHANGES ? 
Boundaries of present 


Federal Reserve Districts 
™% MB Federal Reserve Banks 


DZ Possible new [3th District 


Ky Possible new |4th District 
{including Alaska) L : 


ia 





was attached to Minneapolis, Wyoming and Colorado to 
Kansas City, Southern Arizona to Dallas, Idaho and Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. All these areas have grown in 
population and wealth and they are beginning to feel that 
the organisation of the central bank should reflect the 
change. 

Two events are expected to strengthen the West’s demand 
for revision of the Reserve districts: the admission of Alaska 
to statehood, and the 1960 census, which will reveal an 
enormous westward shift of population and wealth. But 
even in the last Congress Senators Magnuson and Jackson 
introduced a Bill to create a new district composed of 
Washington, Oregon, Alaska and perhaps Idaho. Legis- 
lators from the mountain states, led by those of Colorado, 
are proposing another new one, to be made up of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, the northern half of New 
Mexico and perhaps Idaho ; they comprise a range live- 
stock economy. Presumably these would be the 13th and 
14th districts. Once changes were in the air, demands 
also might arise for a recasting of middle western and 
eastern districts. The Chicago district, which was originally 
agricultural and to which Iowa belongs, has now become 
primarily industrial with the development of the automobile 
and other industries, and Iowa might more suitably be 
attached to Minneapolis. 

The staffs of the Federal Reserve Banks have a great deal 
more to do than merely serving as “ banks’ bankers.” They 
all gather regional economic statistics, make voluminous 
reports and in general keep a flow of detailed information 
moving into Washington and available to the public. This 
is one source of the feeling that the districts might well be 
more homogeneous than they are today. 
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The Last Hurrah 


M JAMES CURLEY, four times Mayor of Boston, died last 
week at nearly eighty-four. The last of the genial 
rogues who bossed the big cities in the days when scant 
provision was otherwise made for the masses of poor immi- 
grants, his forte lay in dreaming up a fresh scheme for raid- 
ing public funds to suit every hard-luck story that was 
spun to him. His public career began with a prison 
sentence, when, as a young alderman, he impersonated an 
illiterate friend at an examination for postmen. The princi- 
ple of helping one’s friends being a winning one with the 
Boston Irish, they loved him to the end and turned out, 
nearly a million strong, at his funeral. 

When Mr Edwin O’Connor brought out his best-selling 
novel on big city politics, “ The Last Hurrah,” Mr Curley’s 
first reaction was to sue for libel ; his second to bask in the 
reflected glory of the novel’s romanticised hero Frank Skef- 
fington ; his third to cash in on the market with his own 
account, sufficiently described by its title “Id Do It 
Again”; and his fourth to seek an injunction against the 
company making the film of the novel. The second reaction 
was the wisest. The autobiography, which dwelt lovingly 
on Curley’s more disreputable electoral tricks, confirmed 
what Bostonians had known all along: that, while Mr 
O’Connor’s subordinate characters are drawn straight from 
Boston’s political life, Skeffington himself is a composite 
figure, of which a laundered version of Curley is only a part. 

The anecdotes about him are countless—how he 
threatened to burst a flood gate under the vaults of the First 
National Bank of Boston unless it gave the city a loan, how 
(like Frank Skeffington) his constant reading of poetry, 
especially Shakespeare, gave his speeches a richly literary 
spice, how, when he failed to be chosen as a delegate from 
his own state to the Democratic National Convention in 
1932 he turned up as the delegate from Puerto Rico. 

But unlike his exact contemporary Al Smith, who rose 
from the same poor Irish background, he did not get far 
when he tried to go beyond the bounds of his city. He 
managed one term as Governor of Massachusetts in 1924, 
when he insisted on reviving all the pomp of colonial times, 
but in 1936, when trying for the Senate, he achieved the 
unique feat of being the only Democrat to lose a seat in that 
great Democratic year. During the war he came to Wash- 
ington as a member of the House of Representatives, a 
disastrous episode that brought him an eighteen-month 
prison sentence for fraudulently claiming to be able to 
influence the award of contracts. By the time sentence was 
passed he was again Mayor of Boston and, after serving six 
months, he was pardoned by Mr Truman and received back 
in office with great applause. But enough was enough. He 
lost the next election and another attempt at a comeback 
failed in 1951. Yet two years ago when the Democrats 
resumed control of the state government, Curley was sworn 
in as a member of the State Labour Board. He died, as 
the many beneficiaries of his patronage must have wished 
him to do, still on the public payroll. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The Democratic candidate for Governor in Nebraska 
has claimed victory on the basis of an unofficial count of 
postal ballots, which gives him a lead of 1,533 votes. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Campaign Diary 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ONELY Gladiators: “Battle of the Gladiators ”— 
L so the current French electoral system was nicknamed 
in the past. Several competitors face one another in the first 
ballot (this Sunday), only two or three are left in the second 
round, and the victor alone goes to parliament. Many 
famous performers have come down into the arena this time. 
There are old-timers of the Third Republic, like M. 
Daladier and M. Reynaud ; warriors of the Fourth, like 
MM. Mollet, Pinay and Gaillard ; and newcomers just out 
of uniform, like Colonel (“leathernose ”) Thomazo. 


But the public has stayed at home. Have Frenchmen 
decided that everything can be left to General de Gaulle, or 
are their minds already made up ? The campaign naturally 
varies from constituency to constituency. Attendance is rela- 
tively higher in the provinces, where there is less entertain- 
ment, than in the big towns. 

The following notes do not pretend to give a national 
picture ; they merely try to capture a mood. 

Duel in the Red Belt : Montreuil lies only a few miles 
from the enchanting lights of Paris. But the décor here is 
old and shabby, brightened only by a few new municipal 
blocks of flats and several factory chimneys. This is a 
communist stronghold in the Paris red belt. M. Duclos’ 
meeting is in the gym hall of a local school. About sixty 
people, mostly young and old, predominantly working-class. 
A woman councillor speaks first of local hardships. M. 
Duclos, small and fat, with an ironic twinkle, starts reminis- 
cently. He was first elected here in 1936. Popular Front 
and Liberation—two periods, he argues, when the Com- 
munists shared power and great reforms were carried out. 
And now ? Wages are threatened ; the war goes on. Alter- 
natively serious and ironic, the best communist orator in the 
chamber speaks for more than an hour. He leaves questions 
to his assistants ; he must rush elsewhere, 

By that time, M. Frenay’s meeting in another school-hall 
is in full swing. Strangely enough, it is here that there are 
tough-looking stewards. There are possibly a score more 
people than for M. Duclos. Generally better dressed, too. 
Two or three women in cheap fur coats would probably 
resent the comparison. 

Montreuil had a communist majority. But another dis- 
trict has been added to it and the “ noes ” in the referendum 
fell short of the normal communist poll. M. Frenay, a former 
resistance leader and postwar minister, with the double 
investiture of the “left wing Gaullists” and the Socialist 
party, hopes to catch these votes. With pride he claims that 
he was “ parachuted ” into this tough district to give the 
workers an alternative. He then quotes from Mr Khrush- 
chev’s secret speech about Stalin and challenges M. Duclos 
to a debate. There is only one hostile questioner : what 
has the speaker been doing in the past ten years ?—He 
fought for “ Europe.” Will this, and conservative votes on 


the second ballot, prove enough to beat M. Duclos in his 
stronghold ? 

Colonel versus Speaker: M. Frenay is a “ leftist.” 
Colonel Bourgoin is an orthodox representative of the neo- 
Gaullist UNR. He was put up in a popular Paris district 
to oppose the socialist M. Le Troquer, speaker of the late 
National Assembly. M. Le Troquer has been deputy for 
this district for over twenty years and a local councillor 
before that. He is a one-armed invalid of the first world 
war. Colonel Bourgoin is a one-armed paratrooper, hero 
of allied landings in the second. 

Another hall in a school. On a blackboard, a childish 
poem about “the jolly month of May, when I was very 
gay....” The public, resembling in size and make-up 
M. Frenay’s, listens to vague introductory lectures. Colonel 
Bourgoin makes a modest bow. If he is called a hero, it 
is simply because he only lost an arm when others lost their 
lives. His oratorical skill, however, is not equal to his 
valour. In a rather disjointed speech, he first called all 
deputies scoundrels and later described them as good men 
defeated by the “system.” Real trouble, however, came at 
question-time, though none of the audience was hostile. A 
typical modest rentier asked the candidate’s views on the 
ever-depreciating franc. The colonel was at a loss (so were 
his assistants). He caught on to the questioner’s suggestion 
of fighting against fraud. Someone shouted that it was all 
the fault of the deputies. The colonel made it plain that 
his only platform was faith in, and loyalty to, General de 
Gaulle. “And if someone dares to slander the general 
in the chamber, he will not do it twice.” On these fighting 
words the meeting dispersed, amid applause. The result 
here may depend on communist baeking for M. Le Troquer. 


LGERIA in Normandy : M. Mendés-France has been 
deputy for the Louviers district of the Eure, in Nor- 
mandy, since 1932. He is also mayor of Louviers. He has a 
strong local position, though it has been weakened just now 
by his campaign against the Gaullist constitution. Attend- 
ance in the provinces is apparently better than in Paris, but 
the former prime minister had been touring small villages 
addressing only a handful of people. Beaumont-le-Roger 
was his first “ big” meeting. Beaumont, a small town of 
2,000 inhabitants, is not normally linked with Louviers. It 
has been added to it by some strange boundary drawing. 
M. Mendés-France was thus in new territory. But he is a 
crowd puller. The small town hall was packed with over 
200 people. A few Parisians, but mostly local people and 
neighbouring farmers. 
The debate was opened by a young veteran of the 
Algerian war with a short indictment of the colonist ultras. 
M. Mendés-France then warned the audience that he would 
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speak about other subjects elsewhere, but here would deal 
mainly with the vital Algerian question. He spoke for an 
hour as earnestly as if he were facing the National Assembly. 
In somewhat simpler terms than those of parliamentary 
debate, he restated his position. France had the choice 
between co-operation and the use of force. Previous 
governments had made promises which were always sabo- 
taged on the spot. He had welcomed General de Gaulle’s 
instructions to General Salan, but they had not been carried 
out. The republic was in danger ; hence it was all the more 
important to have republican deputies in the chamber. 
The public was not all favourable. There were yells and 
catcalls (particularly at the mention of Dien Bien Phu). 
M. Mendés-France showed his skill and experience. He 
silenced some hecklers with the retort: “ They have no rela- 
tives fighting in Algeria, so they do not care.” He demo- 
lished the arguments of a vociferous opponent so strikingly 
that he had to assure the audience: “He has not been 
brought here to give me cues.” There was more applause 
at the end than at the beginning. But how many votes were 
gained ? France’s once famous prime minister moved into 
the thick, London-like fog, hurrying to his next meeting. 


Flying Sparks in Turkey 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


HE sparks are flying in Turkey’s young democracy—so 
wildly indeed over the last three months that some 
people are predicting that they may reach the powder kegs 
and blow sky high the whole admirable two-party edifice, 
initiated with such high hopes just thirteen years ago. The 
most acute phase began with the Iraqi revolution in July, 
an event which had deep and immediate repercussions in 
Turkey. Subsequent coups of various brands in Pakistan, 
Burma and the Sudan have confirmed the notion that 
political disturbances are infectious. 

In Turkey the opposition People’s party has been simmer- 
ing with scarcely repressed fury since the elections of Octc- 
ber, 1957, which the party maintains it would have won if 
the government had not weighted the scales against it. In 
the last days of July, soon after the revolution in Iraq, the 
People’s party launched a political offensive of a formidable 
and singular nature. It managed to insinuate that the prime 
minister, Mr Adnan Menderes, was a sort of Nuri Said, 
and that what had happened in Iraq could easily happen in 
Turkey. In reply to this, Mr Menderes reminded the 
People’s party that in the time of Kemal Ataturk instigators 
of sedition had swung from the gallows—and they could 
swing again. 

Matters were hardly improved when the President of 
the Republic, Mr Djelal Bayar, opened the Turkish parlia- 
ment on November 1st. The deputies belonging to the 
People’s party sat through the president’s speech in stony 
silence, and afterwards boycotted the election of parliamen- 
tary officials. A few days later, Mr Ismet Indnii, the People’s 
party leader, declared publicly that the President was not 
impartial, and was responsible for everything that had gone 
wrong in Turkey since the Democrat party came to power 
in 1950. In September and October both Mr Menderes and 
Mr Inénii stumped round parts of Anatolia as if they were 
at the height of an election campaign. There were violent 
incidents at some of their meetings. 

Though both sides in the increasingly bitter party 
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struggle feel justified in expressing almost limitless indigna- 
tion, the opposition seems to have the better case. Most 
impartial observers have been deeply concerned at two 
aspects of Democrat policy in recent years : the appalling 
millstone of debt that has been hung round Turkey’s 
neck by errors of economic policy ; and the tarnished repu- 
tation acquired by Turkish democracy as a result of legisla- 
tion that interferes with the independence of the judiciary 
and the universities, as well as the freedom of the press and 
other liberties. This has caused the removal of judges and 
professors from their posts, and sent a doleful stream of 
journalists to prison. 

The government, for its part, can point with legitimate 
pride to the rhythm of material development which puts 
most Asian countries, and many in Europe, to shame. But 
the almost unplanned nature of this development (fifteen 
sugar factories where there was only raw material for five, 
so many hydro-electric schemes that their power will take 
eighty years to materialise) has led to debts, inflation and 
other troubles. Yet, for all these grievous errors, Turkey’s 
productive capacity has been enormously increased, and one 
day, if it can get by in the meantime, the country will profit 
from it. Turkey’s debts are estimated at £400 million 
sterling. But few countries have so much to show for their 
debts. 

The first-aid credits that were rushed to Turkey at the 
end of July were given on two conditions : that the Turkish 
lira should be devalued—an operation long overdue ; and 
that public spending inside the country should be restricted. 
The government, to do it justice, has carried out these 
undertakings (though devaluation was de facto and not de 
jure), but in doing so has set itself a knotty political problem. 
How, with spending restricted and foreign creditors clam- 
ouring to be paid, can the rhythm of development which 
had come to be the raison d’étre of the Democrat govern- 
ment be maintained ? Clearly, if international obligations 
are to be honoured, it cannot. This inevitable contradic- 
tion is already causing unrest among the rank and file of the 
government’s supporters, and in the government itself. 
There was a noisy grinding of gears as the machine went into 
reverse, and in August several wheels fell out of the gearbox 
in the form of resigning ministers. The People’s party, 
seizing the opportunity, attacked with redoubled vigour. 
The redoubtable Mr In6nii, cheered on by his supporters, 
took the field and challenged the government on every 
possible issue. So acute became the party strife that Turkish 
democracy seemed to be teetering on the edge of the abyss. 


HE personality of Mr Inénii, now 74 years old, is an 
Ramee factor in the present situation. The old 
Pasha (he is the only man in Turkey who retains this title) is 
said to have the support of many of the principal officers in 
the Turkish army. Some people say that he has only to 
breathe the word, and a military coup would be the result. 
On the other hand, since it was Mr Inénii himself who in 
1945 launched the democratic regime, he is assumed to be 
anxious to preserve it. Moreover, there is a tradition in the 
Turkish army against interference in politics. The general 
opinion is that such interference is unlikely unless Mr 
Menderes does something blatantly unconstitutional, such 
as suppressing the political parties or openly rigging the 
elections. 

To increase the political strength of the opposition, it 
now looks probable that the People’s party will unite with 
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It sounds simple enough. To add 
special qualities to a motor oil, you 
just... well...add things to it. 


Simple? It was revolutionary! 
Shell X-100 Motor Oil was welcome 
news for every motorist. Here was a 
new kind of oil, doing things no oil 
could do before - and all because 
of remarkable chemical additives, 
Additives to fight acid corrosion, 
major cause of engine wear; additives 
to keep engines clean and free from 
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clogging deposits; additives to enable 
oil to withstand the sterner demands 
of modern engines. 


Even more remarkable, perhaps, 
is the latest development — additives 
which actually affect the way oil 
behaves in heat and cold. As every 
schoolboy knows, oil tends normally 
to thicken in cold and thin out as it 
gets hot. But with these additives, oil 
stays free-flowing even in freezing 
cold and toughly protective in boil- 
ing heat. It becomes “‘ Multigrade” 
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* Additives, Sir, 
are things that are 


added to things...”’ 


boy’s a genius 


- several grades in one — just right at 
all engine temperatures. Thanks to 
Shell X-100 Multigrade, motorists 


start easily on winter mornings, 


warm up more quickly and use less 
petrol in their everyday driving. 

Shell has played a leading part in 
introducing additive motor oils which 
have contributed to the long life and 
reliability of today’s engines. Here is 
another example of Shell research at 
work developing the better products 
a changing world demands. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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the small Freedom party which, despite the high quality of 
its members, has been an electoral failure. The large 
increase in the parliamentary strength of the oppositign at 
the last elections (from 34 to 182) has changed the balance 
of political forces, even if the government’s limitation of 
parliamentary rights prevented the Assembly from being an 
effective organ of government. A most significant fact at 
the elections last year was the vote for the opposition in 
Ankara, which is mostly inhabited by the absurdly under- 
paid class of civil servants (some officials get as little as 
£10 a month, and the most important only £60). 


Much now depends on the course of economic develop- 
ments and its effect on the Democrat government’s main 
source of support—the Turkish peasants, three-quarters of 
the whole population. Prices have risen since devaluation, 
including those of such common foods as cheese, milk, eggs 
and olive oil. Petrol, which the peasant needs not only for 
ploughing but for swanning about in the tractor with his 
family on board, has also risen steeply. Bread went up last 
year, and may have to go up again, though the government 
will no doubt do all it can to prevent it. Much has been 
done for the peasants since 1950, and they are better off 
than they have ever been. But with wealth come expecta- 
tions. Instead of realising these, the government may be 
. obliged to cut the lavish agricultural credits on which the 
peasants have fattened in recent years and even (as is now 
seriously mooted) tax farm incomes. A reliable source 
reports that the taxation of agricultural incomes is a further 
condition laid down by the experts for the credits recently 
granted to Turkey. If so, the peasant may feel that the 
door through which he glimpsed the millenium is being 
shoved to in his face. 


The Voices of Andorra 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ANDORRA-LA-VELLA 


HEN General de Gaulle is elected President of the 

Fifth Republic he will also become co-prince of the 

tiny Pyrenean state of Andorra. He will find his Andorran 

subjects in an angry mood. Their normally azure political 

sky is thundery with talk of “ cold war ” and “ aggression ” ; 

and the man responsible is the general’s own minister of 
information, M, Jacques Soustelle. 


Andorra (population 6,000) is nominally independent of 
France. It issues its own exotic green-and-gold passports, 
and its internal affairs are managed by the 24-member 
Council of the Valleys, a rustic parliament claimed to be as 
old as the House of Commons ; its heads of state are two 
co-princes—the Bishop of Urgel (just over the Spanish 
border) and the President of France, as successor to the 
French monarchs who inherited the suzerainty over Andorra 
possessed by the medieval Counts of Foix. Consequently, 
when all privately owned radio stations in France were 
nationalised after the second world war, Radio-Andorra 
remained outside the new RTF (Radiodiffusion-Télévision 
Francaise) network. 


The station soon became the object of a two-pronged 
attack—by private interests eager to take it over and by 
the official RTF anxious to close it down. For most of 
1948 and 1949 Radio-Andorra was jammed by the RTF. 
After a Paris court had ruled the jamming illegal, its private 
and official opponents joined forces to set up a rival station 
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to be called Andorradio. When, in December, 1952, the 
Council of the Valleys vetoed the project and sent its 
eleven-man police force to shut down Andorradio’s installa- 
tions, the French co-prince, then President Vincent Auriol, 
closed the Andorran frontier. The inflow of French tourists 
was reduced from 200,000 in 1952 to 15,000 in 1953. But 
the Council of the Valleys stood firm, and one of President 
Coty’s first acts on succeeding M. Auriol as co-prince was 
to restrain the French interests involved and reopen the 
frontier. The tourist trade picked up, and for four more 
years the chirpy call-sign “ Aqui Radio-Andorra” had no 
challenger. Then the Algiers mutiny last May brought 
General de Gaulle to power and M. Soustelle to the ministry 
of information. 


SOUSTELLE is an ardent practitioner of psychological 
. warfare. After dismissing senior members of the 
RTF suspected of untoward loyalty to the Fourth Republic, 
and converting the state radio and TV network into crude 
but—in the short run—effective propaganda instruments, he 
turned his attention to Radio-Andorra, which has a big 
audience in southwest France, and the silent, shuttered 
Andorradio. Radio-Andorra broadcasts neither news nor 
political comment. Its owner is, moreover, a friend of 
M. Jean Baylet, the southwestern Radical leader whose 
Dépéche du Midi is France’s only non-communist daily 
critical of de Gaulle. There was no scope for M. Soustelle 
there. But 51 per cent of Andorradio’s shares are held by 
the government-owned Sofirad company (which also has 
a controlling interest in Radio-Monte-Carlo), If Andorradio 
could be got on the air it might counteract the influence 
of Baylet’s Dépéche du Midi and divert advertising revenue 
from both the Dépéche and Radio-Andorra. Early in 
September three senior members of the RTF (including its 
new director, M. Chavanon, a Soustelle nominee) were 
given seats on the Sofirad board. RTF technicians were 
sent to Andorra. A senior French official took the Bishop 
of Urgel a letter from President Coty. In mid-September 
M. Soustelle’s ministry announced that “by agreement 
with the episcopal co-prince” Andorradio would now go 
cn the air on a permanent basis—and so, at the end of the 
month, it did, on a wavelength (367 metres) provided by 
the RTF. 

The Council of the Valleys called an exceptional 
Assemblea Magna, attended by heads of families from 
every parish, which voted a unanimous protest against this 
“violation of Andorran rights.” The protest reminded 
both co-princes that the council alone was empowered to 
grant concessions in Andorra. The bishop replied that 
he had been asked by the French authorities to agree to 
occasional broadcasts only, “to save the station’s material 
from deteriorating,” and had consented to a maximum of 
two hours’ broadcasting a day. He fired off a protest of 
his own to President Coty when the Andorran customs 
revealed that Andorradio’s installations had been in no 
danger of deteriorating: its most important equipment, 
worth some £80,000, had arrived from France only a week 
before the station went on the air. This correspondent 
saw a big crate in the Andorradio compound which had 
just arrived, via Port-Vendres, from the RTF, 10 rue Hoche, 
Algiers. 

A member of the Council of the Valleys urged an appeal 
to the UN. An Andorran mayor said: “If they persist, 
nobody should be surprised if a bomb goes off in that 
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Northern Ireland by British Railways 


Two new ships specially designed for the rapid handling of door-to-door 
railway container traffic are now in service between Heysham and 
Belfast. They are the M.V. “Container Enterprise’ and the M.V. 
“Container Venturer’’. 
The addition of these two highly specialised vessels will speed up and 
still further improve British Railways poor-To-poor freight services 
between Great Britain and Northern Ireland. There are a total of 
18 scheduled sailings each week. 


M.V.““CONTAINER ENTERPRISE” and M.V.“‘CONTAINER VENTURER”’ 


The unique design of the two ships gives deck space absolutely clear from the 
bridge to the forecastle head with no derricks fitted, which allows for greatly 

improved performance in loading and discharging by dockside cranes. Sliding 
hatches enable containers to be lifted and laid in the holdsdirectly in position, 


THIS CONTAINER 
RESERVED 
oe FOR YOUR GOODS 





Full information from Station & Quay Superintendent, Heysham 

Harbour, Lancs. (Heysham 73), Shipping Traffic Superintendent, 
20 Donegali Quay, Belfast (Belfast 28061), Irish Traffic 
Officer, Euston Station, London N.W.1 (EUSton 1234 


. Ext. 526) or any 
British Railways 
Amable i aaa) 


Station. 
PIONEERS IN LARGE SCALE CROSS-CHANNEL CONTAINER TRANSPORT 
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station one night.” But most Andorrans concede that no 
decisive French move towards a settlement can be expected 
until the new co-prince takes over. This may only be a 
somewhat lilliputian problem, but his attitude to it, the 
Andorrans say, will tell them more about the Fifth 
Republic than any number of lofty declarations. 


Officials and the Law 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ITH Dame Schadenfreude showing her slip here and 
WX) there between the lines, the west German newspapers 
are bandying the names of several prominent government 
officials who are implicated in pending legal proceedings 
of one kind or another. Immediately after the war, when 
the occupiers were much taken with what seemed to them 
at the time a unique opportunity to “ re-educate ” a uniquely 
wayward nation, certain members of the British control 
commission tried to wean German journalists of their readi- 
ness to suppose the guilt of an accused person before he had 
been tried. Such a hastily-condemning spirit, the would-be 
reformers pointed out, had made things much easier for the 
late police state ; and in rubbing in the advantages of leaving 
judge and jury to determine guilt, they recommended the 
reticence observed by the British press on all matters sub 
judice. 

It was a waste of breath. As a whole, German newspapers 
still report and comment upon sub judice affairs with a 
lack of inhibition that would land an English editor in gaol. 
One consequence of this impetuosity is that the German 
public are now being given so much to gossip about long 
before the facts have been aired in court. To swell 
the uproar, an embarrassed government has also been 
unable to resist putting in a word or two in advance of the 
judges. 

As wrong-doing goes, the alleged offences sound com- 
paratively venial. Probably they could all be collectively 
diagnosed as the growing pains of democracy after dictator- 
ship in a state rising from the ruins, a little uncertain of 
itself and lacking enough men qualified for executive office. 
But public attention has been captivated by the coincidence 
that several of the persons concerned are associated closely 
with Dr Adenauer. Herr Hans Kilb, who is widely known 
as Dr Adenauer’s former personal assistant (he was only 
recently transferred to a Euratom post in Brussels), is now 
in prison in Bonn anticipating trial on charges of corrup- 
tion. He has been refused bail. When working in the 
Chancellery Herr Kilb accepted the loan of a handsome car 
from the manufacturers, and the state prosecutor is investi- 
gating the possibility that some service may have been 
performed in return. 

Apparently, it is by no means a solitary case. Last week 
an official in the federal ministry of labour, Herr Josef 
Siemer, of the same rank as Herr Kilb, was arrested in 
similar circumstances. Herr Siemer is under suspicion of 
having accepted the loan of a car from a firm of typewriter 
manufacturers interested in hearing more of its machines 
clattering in the provisional capital’s multiplying mansions. 
In the words of a leading daily: 

The Bonn state prosecutor is overwhelmed with work at 
the moment. Some 200 further cases of corruption in which 
federal officials are involved are awaiting clarification. The 
loan of a car comes into most of these investigations. 
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Public interest is high. With a sidelong glance at the 
news, both Die Welt and the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung have published earnest homilies deploring the 
degeneration in standards of conduct that has everywhere 
attended the “ German miracle,” and the spreading fashion 
of assessing a man’s worth by his shinier possessions. The 
former remarks that so many people nowadays seem to 
assume they have a birthright to all the beneficent con- 
trivances on the market. The latter expresses the hope 
that today’s sons will find something nobler to do in life 
than merely to try to earn more money than daddy. The 
mood is such that a Berlin senator has instructed his staff 
not to accept presents of any kind, not even a calendar, 
a ball-point pen or a cigar. 

It was clumsy of an incredulous Chancellery, when Herr 
Kilb was first arrested, to put out a statement which could 
be, and was, generally interpreted to mean that Dr 
Adenauer knew all about his personal assistant’s activities 
and considered them blameless. Obviously, he did not 
know ; Dr Adenauer has since had a session with the state 
prosecutor, and Herr Kilb is still in custody. But this 
makes it all the stranger that the government should have 
rushed to protect the three senior foreign office officials 
who have been summoned to appear before a Bonn court 
next March on what could be a fairly serious charge of 
slander. Two are confidants of Dr Adenauer—Dr Herbert 
Blankenhorn, who has just been appointed ambassador in 
Paris after a term as ambassador with Nato, and Professor 
Walter Hallstein, the former state secretary at the foreign 
office, now president of the European Commission (the 
executive authority of the Common Market) at Brussels. 
The third is Dr Vollrath von Maltzan, who has just retired 
from the Paris embassy. They are being sued by Herr 
Hans Strack of the economics ministry, who alleges that 
as a result of their inaccurate reporting and hostile intrigues 
he was removed from his post as head of the Near East 
department. 

Asked at a press conference whether it was not perhaps 
untimely to appoint Herr Blankenhorn to Paris just when 
he was involved in a lawsuit of this kind, a government 
spokesman replied that the federal cabinet was convinced 
that the three foreign office notables had acted “in 
accordance with their official duties.” The opposition 
parties have naturally pounced on this disregard for the 
processes of the law. There are to be questions in the 
Bundestag, and the limelight is to be turned once again 
on some of the unhappier goings-on in the provisional 
capital. Undoubtedly, a great part of the blame rests with 
the Chancellor. Dr Adenauer persists in relying upon a 
very limited circle of advisers for his knowledge of current 
happenings, and sometimes seems to be naively unaware 
that it is not always as easy for the head of a government 
to dispose of the inconvenient as it was for the chief burgo- 
master of Cologne. 


Apprehensive Gas Men 


* FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALGARY 


ATURAL gas has now begun to flow from Alberta through 
N a 2,200-mile pipeline to Montreal, and coincidently 
with the start of the flow there has appeared the first report 
of the Royal Commission on Energy, appointed by the 
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The Pioneers of Electronic Process Control 


The salient points about the Evershed system of automatic electronic process control 
are its accuracy, flexibility, simplicity, and ease of maintenance. It has been success- 
fully applied to the Petroleum, Chemical, Iron and Steel, Steam Generation 
(Conventional and Nuclear), Cement, Sugar Refinery and Food Processing Industries. 
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present government at Ottawa just over twelve months ago. 
The report has been eagerly awaited, but now that it has 
appeared it has aroused certain misgivings within the 
Alberta natural gas industry itself. After the public sittings 
of the Borden Commission, as it is commonly called, in the 
west, the contents of the report can hardly have been sur- 
prising to the industry’s executives, but their immediate 
reaction has been that of a man watching his worst antici- 
pations fulfilled. The core of the disappointment lies in the 
prospect the industry sees of further administrative delays 
and political manceuvrings standing between it and the full 
exploitation of this natural resource. This impression may 
be ill-founded, but it exists. The industry is allergic to 
anything it thinks of as political interference, and its con- 
siderable experience of it, in most parts of the world, has 
not endeared the process in any way. 

The interim report seems to confirm many of the 
arguments of the western Canadian natural gas producer. 
It accepts, and so adds its seal of authority to, the industry’s 
belief that there is more natural gas in Canada than Canada 
itself will ever use, and that its export to such markets as 
may exist is in the interests of Canada as well as of the 
industry itself. The words of the report are: “The entry 
of Canadian natural gas into available United States 
markets, on a moderate scale, is a highly desirable step.” 
They should at least help to end the controversy over 
whether Canada has gas to spare or whether, in the long 
run, it will regret ever having exported a single cubic 
foot. But with the pat on the head came two disappoint- 
ments, one in the nature of a rebuke, the other, a strait 
jacket. 

The rebuke goes to the management of Westcoast Trans- 
mission, which developed the pipeline for gas from the 
northern Alberta fields through British Columbia to 
Vancouver and across into the Pacific north-west states. 
The management concluded a contract with United States 
distributors that, on the face of it, sells Canadian gas to 
United States consumers at lower prices than the gas is 
sold in Canada to Canadian users. The management both 
denies the charge and claims that it could have made no 
other kind of bargain with the United States distributors 
when the contract was signed. The Americans, it says, 
insisted that the prices for gas should be set in detail before 
they contracted to purchase any at all, and without that 
firm contract the building of the pipeline could never have 
been financed when and how it was. 


HAT side of the report the industry could forgive ; what 
Tis done cannot be undone. What disturbs it rather more 
is the section that recommends giving to the suggested 
National Energy Board for Canada full licensing powers 
over the export and import of all natural gas. The industry 
would accept, with varying degrees of pleasure, the creation 
of a National Energy Board that was an advisory body. 
It has at the moment good relations with the provincial 
conservation boards, which must give the first licence for 
any export of gas from a province, whatever the destination. 
But it remains apprehensive that a second board, possessing 
a second set-of licensing powers, might become a replica 
of the United States Federal Power Commission, and it 
knows and fears the delays that can dog applications to 
that body in the United States. It has experienced 
the strength that such a body, in a federal state, lends to 
the obstinacy of special interests and to the ingenuity and 
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garrulity of the lawyers they retain. Again, the industry 
may be reading into the report more than is there, but it is 
reading it out aloud, and in a loud voice. 

The industry also foresees another complication. A pro- 
posal to give this kind of power to a federal, or central 
government, creation might open a door for a constitutional 
challenge, under the British North America Act, to the 
federal statute that purported to clothe the board with such 
powers. Ownership and control of all natural resources 
in each Canadian province is already vested in that province 
(technically, in the Crown in the right of that province, 
which means in each provincial government). What right, 
then, has the government in Ottawa to attempt to regulate 
their marketing? Lawyers could think up many excellent 
arguments on each side ; the natural gas industry is afraid 
that they will. If the lawyers are given that chance the 
industry sees any further export of natural gas, as an accom- 
plished fact, disappearing into the mists of time. The 
Federal Parliament might set up the board by midsummer 
of next year. If the validity of the statute were challenged 
in the Supreme Court, a final decision might be handed 
down by the midsummer of 1960, at the earliest. By that 
time many markets in the United States that are available 


now might have gone, supplied from within by an extended 
net of pipelines, 


F course the industry is influenced by the $1,000 million 
QO of capital it has already laid out in exploration and 
development, only to have many of its proven fields of gas 
capped for lack of a market fcr their contents. It tends to 
ignore the fact that, so far, most of the delays in the grant of 
permission to export have been provincial, not federal. But 
even its less explosive members are perturbed at the real 
prospect that exists that natural gas may have a relatively 
short life as a source of energy. The practicable sources of 
energy have grown too fast since the war for anyone to 
be complacent over the certainty that their gas will always 
have a market, and the industry has not been developed 
financially on the basis that full exploitation of the substance 
may be deferred for 25 years or more. 

This interim report, like the commission itself, cannot 
escape from being a political fact, and a political counter. 
The manner in which the Liberal Government, and Mr 
C. D. Howe, handled the Trans Canada pipeline issue and 
the debate in parliament three years ago have ensured that 
natural gas will have political overtones in Canada for a 
generation. But this is only a report, not a government 
decision, and the report was issued on the eve of the prime 
minister’s departure for his Commonwealth tour, which 
gives his government until the New Year to decide what 
parts of it, if any, to adopt and which to reject. 

The publication of the report has swung the industry in 
Alberta away from the Conservatives at this moment, but 
it is still open to the cabinet to recapture that support 
(perhaps more securely than before) by an adroit political 
decision early next year. If the decision is not made by 
then, by the time Parliament reassembles the opportunity 
will be gone. The Liberals are certain to use the interim 
report as a whip as soon as question time gives them the 
chance to wield it effectively, and any gesture made to the 
industry after that would be a Liberal victory, not an 
accolade for the party in power. But of that Mr Diefenbaker 
is likely to be very well aware. Certainly he will be if he 
reads his correspondence. 
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THIS IS THE VAUXHALL VICTOR. This is Britain’s No. 1 Export Car. 
Since it was announced in February 1957 more Victors have been 
exported than any other British model. On the continent and in the 
Commonwealth the Victor is leading the parade of British cars. In the 
highly competitive Canadian market, for instance, 60% more Victors 
have been sold this year than any other British model. And although 
shipments to the United States did not start until September 1957, by 
August of this year the Victor was the top British car in registrations. 

But. you don’t live in the United States or Canada, in Belgium or 
Hawaii. Is there anything in all these facts that interests you ? 

Yes. All these people who have been buying Victors so eagerly are 
tough critics of a motor car. They expect it to ‘take’ a great deal more 
in hard, long, fast driving than most British drivers ever do. They don’t 
buy on hearsay, either. For them a trial run is really a trial run, and 
while they’re having it they’re bound to compare the Victor with the cars 
they’re used to and with the best the rest of the world has to offer. And 
they still go for the Victor! 

Why? We think the answer is because the Victor gives more total 
satisfaction when you drive it ... You can find bigger cars (if size 
is all-important); faster cars (if you don’t care about m.p.g.); more 
luxurious cars (if you don’t mind the price); but you won’t find another 
car that gives such all-round pleasure, pride and satisfaction to its owner. 

It’s a car that makes it easy to drive well. It’s lively, responsive, 
supremely handle-able. It’s as fast as most people need (over 75 m.p.h.). 
It’s astonishingly economical. It holds the road superbly — and the 
more experienced a driver you are, the more you'll appreciate this. 

It has an all-synchromesh gearbox, light yet accurate 

steering, big-drum brakes that take hold powerfully and progressively. 

It has a panoramic windscreen (you'll soon be seeing them Brit ain’s No. 4 
everywhere!) that gives you a wonderfully wide safe view of things 

ahead. It has heaps of elbow-room for four people, and really 


big luggage space. And it looks good — low, modern, stylish — a car Ex port Car 
you’re really pleased to be seen in! ... ; 
Yes, that’s it. There’s more all-round pleasure in driving a Victor! Since it was announced in February, 


1957, more Vauxhall Victors have been 


But don’t take our word for it — or anyone else’s for that matter. ‘Those os 
exported than any other British model. 


export customers don’t! Do what they do: Drive the Victor yourself. Get 
hold of your nearest Vauxhall dealer this very week and arrange a trial run. 
Take the family along too. 

Then you’ll know why the Victor has become Britain’s No. I export 
car — and why you’re seeing more and more and more 
Victors on the road here. 


VICTOR £498 plus £250.7s pT (£748.7s)* VICTOR SUPER £520 plus £261.7s PT (£781.7s) - VICTOR ESTATE CAR £620 plus £311.7s PT ( £931.7s) 


and the 6 cylinder models vELox £655 plus £328.17s PT (£983.17s.) ° cCRESTA £715 plus £358.17s PT (£1,073.17s) 
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Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 
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Trust .. . bulwark against our doubts and fears... 
whereon we rest our faith in good tomorrows. 
Scottish Mutual owes its birth .. . its growth... 


its life . . . to the trust it has inspired in those who 
seek the assurance of its vested strength. Here you will find a mine of information on 
Whether you need assurance for yourself or others, matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
you will do well to see a Scottish Mutual representa- - Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 
tive first! Write to: we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 
conditions. We can brief you on such things as 


currencies and monetary regulations, and 


The S: cot tish M U tual provide you with credit information. As the 


Assurance Society biggest British bank established by the Far East 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian 
countries, we are in a unique position to advise 


and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 


knowledge and services. 
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Solomon and the Strip Mills 


REDIT for the last big wrong decision about where 
to put a strip mill in Britain was claimed, 
accurately or not, by a Conservative prime minis- 

ter. Mr Macmillan, in the Commons this week, 
appeared anxious to outdo his predecessors. However, 
what he had to announce may turn out to be less extra- 
ordinary than at first he made it sound. On the face 
of it, a judgment of Solomon cutting a million-ton strip 
mill in two and awarding half to Wales and half to 
Scotland might be even sillier than Mr Baldwin’s 
pressure in the mid-thirties to make Richard Thomas 
& Co. put down Britain’s first integrated continuous 
strip mill in a confined Welsh valley remote from either 
a port or a home orefield. But it can be argued that 
Mr Macmillan’s “two major strip mill projects ” will 
be, in posse at least, anything but equal ; and that from 
underneath the political soft soap a fourth big strip 
mill, as originally supported by the Iron and Steel Board 
in 1956, may eventually emerge, not much impaired 
and at the right place, Newport—with the less 
important but interesting diversification of Colvilles’ 
finishing capacity as an added gift horse to appease 
the Scots. 

Nobody who has not participated in the lengthy 
discussions that have led to this intriguing outcome 
can as yet form a reasonable opinion about all this. 
Few details of either scheme are yet available; and 
the Newport project in particular, already once rehashed 
at the behest of the Steel Board, appears still to be in 
a somewhat cloudy stage. The fourth strip mill was 
originally the subject of a dispute over its timing and 
the kind and order of its plant units (though 
not over its location) between the board and the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. More recently, the com- 
pany concerned—and by implication the federation— 
accepted that Newport should be a strip mill; the 
timetable remained unresolved, though the sheer 





passage of months in discussion continuously narrowed 
the difference between these two expert bodies about 
when the Newport strip mill ought to be brought in. 
Over the last nine months, the issue has been before 
the Government. 

In his statement, Mr Macmillan said the Government 
had accepted the view of the Steel Board that additional 
capacity for strip mill products was required. He did 
not commit the board to the decision “in principle ” 
that this extra capacity should include two major pro- 
jects, nor to the locations chosen ; he did not mention 
the federation. The board has made no formal state- 
ment whatsoever about the decision ; but it was always 
committed to a strip mill—at Newport—and on an 
optimistic interpretation of Mr Macmillan’s statement 
it may feel it has got much of what it wanted. The 
federation has commented formally that 

it will be some time before detailed proposals have been 

worked out for the developments in South Wales and 

Scotland to which the Prime Minister has referred. In 

these circumstances, and until details are available, it is 

not appropriate for the federation to comment upon the 

Prime Minister’s announcement. 

This is typically diplomatic ; but it rather coldly dis- 
sociates the federation from any responsibility for 
whatever the projects turn out to be. It has never been 
part of the federation’s arguments that there ought to 
be a “ major strip mill ” in Scotland ; on the other hand, 
Colvilles is one of its most prominent members, 
and, after all, the Treasury is to find the extra money 
involved. . 


a new Scottish mill seems to be largely an altera- 
tion to plans already made by Colvilles. Last year 
this company brought into operation a new iron and 
steel works at Ravenscraig, on the outskirts of Glasgow, 
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fed with imported ore from a new terminal on the 
Clyde, 17 miles away. At present it comprises a single 
blast furnace with associated coke ovens and materials 
handling facilities, an open-hearth melting shop with 
an initial output of about 400,000 ingot tons a year, 
and site services; another blast furnace and a new 
primary mill to roll these ingots into slabs are already 
under construction. The company was also committed 
to modernise its heavy plate mill at Dalzell and its 
lighter plate mill at Clydebridge. It is not proposed 
to build another blast furnace, extra steel capacity, and 
a semi-continuous strip mill there, capable of producing 
500,000 tons of hot-rolled wide flat products—say 
250,000 tons of light plate and 250,000 tons of sheet 
plate. “ Modernisation of the handmills ” at Gartcosh, 
another works in the group may imply the installation 
of cold-rolling capacity to handle the hot-rolled sheet 
from Ravenscraig. Mr Macmillan put the “ additional 
cost ” of the new project at £50 million ; it is not clear 
whether any of the £15-25 million that Colvilles was 
already intending to spend on further development at 
Ravenscraig can be counted into this figure. 

There are various kinds of semi-continuous mills for 
the rolling of wide flat products. What seems to be 
in mind at Ravenscraig and a little less certainly at 
Newport is a reversing mill that will take slabs from 
the primary cogging mill and run them back and forth 
in the “roughing” passes before passing them on to 
a continuous finishing train of four or more stands in 
tandem which will handle them in much the same way 
as a fully continuous mill. Those at Ravenscraig and 
Newport are to be laid out so as to allow conversion 
to fully continuous operation at a later stage. 


UDGMENT on the Newport project when it eventually 
emerges, and indeed of the Governments’ whole 
policy on strip mill capacity, must hinge upon the extent 
to which provision for this further conversion—and 
indeed for steady and rapid expansion of the whole mill 
—is demonstrably being made. The initial 500,000 
tons of finished steel—say 700,000 ingot tons of crude 
steel—corresponds, no doubt, to the first blast furnace 
and the first furnaces or converters installed in the 
melting shop. But the primary slabbing mill can hardly 
have a capacity of less than, say 23 million ingot tons, 
and the rolling mill much less than 1-14 million tons 
(semi-continuous) or 2 million tons if made fully con- 
tinuous. There is plenty of room on Richard Thomas 
and Baldwin’s site at Llanwern, near Newport, for 
* extension into one of Britain’s largest integrated works ; 
' but much depends upon the timetable and the rate at 
which it is intended to build up capacity from the initial 
half-million tons. Newport offers an excellent deep- 
water anchorage capable of handling the largest ore- 
carriers now in efficient operation (inadequacy in this 
matter remains one weakness of the Margam site) ; a 
highly efficient ore port here could indeed improve 
ore supplies for Ebbw Vale as well. And the blend of 
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Oxfordshire ore and imported ore that has been 
thought of for the Newport steelworks would pro- 
duce a pig iron highly suitable for advanced steelmaking 
technique, such as one of the converter processes 
using oxygen. 

As finally put forward, that is to say, the scheme for 
an integrated steelworks and continuous strip mill at 
Newport was probably, the experts reckoned, a much 
better proposition economically than Kidwelly in West 
Wales or Grangemouth, and on balance better than 
Immingham on the Humber. How much will the deci- 
sion for a “ first stage ” of a semi-continuous mill weaken 
the economics of this plant ? With a much slower 
rate of operation, capital costs per ton on semi-con- 
tinuous running would presumably be higher, though 
the mill will be making some money earlier. If this 
mill is properly planned for extension to an eventual 
3 million tons—and not too eventually—it must more- 
over be an expensive one, because of more extensive 
site preparations and because some of the big indivisible 
units of the plant must for some years be employed far 
below capacity. The eventual cost of such a plant, 
indeed, would presumably not differ from the figures of 
£150-200 million that have long been quoted. Mr 
Macmillan gave no figure for the state’s down payment 
on the first instalment of it ; but this would seem likely 
to be a lot more than will be involved at Colvilles. 


ie year, the Steel Board was foreseeing a shortage of 
about 900,000 tons of sheet and tinplate by 1962, 
though it has since hedged that bet somewhat. It was 
taking into account the extra capacity coming in at 
Shotton, Port Talbot and Ebbw Vale, which will raise 
capacity for thin, flat products from the present 3.7 
million tons to about 4.7 million tons by about 1960. 
The two new mills planned will raise this capacity when 
they come in by about a million tons of finished steel. 
A quarter of this would nominally be light plate from 
Colvilles, but the board was in any case reckoning that 
the existing strip mills would still be rolling some light 
plate in 1962. By, say, 1963-64 Ravenscraig should 
be beginning to contribute, and Newport’s initial stage 
could be in commission by about 1965. 

The extra sheet steel they will contribute is not 
likely, initially, to be very cheap. Semi-continuous 
operation may offset Newport’s advantages in ore- 
handling over the continuous mills at Ebbw Vale, 
Shotton, and Port Talbot (all built in days of lower 
capital costs). The same applies to Ravenscraig, where 
a semi-continuous mill may be logical enough : not 
being on tidewater, this site is not inherently a cheap 
location for steelmaking. If its flat steel or products 
made from it have to be sold outside Scotland they will 
have to bear higher transport costs. Faith in a grow- 
ing Scottish market for thin flat products is indeed 
one of the main gambles of Mr Macmillan’s judgment 
of Solomon ; at present Scotland consumes only about 
150,000 tons of sheet and tinplate, so that the scheme 
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postulates a fairly rapid expansion even to absorb the 
initial 250,000 tons of the initial Ravenscraig mill. 


Fe and politics, finally, are tangled inextricably 
in these two mill projects. One embarrassment for 
any Conservative government in thinking straight about 
a full-sized strip mill at Newport has always been that 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins is the last big steel com- 
pany still in state ownership, and that to commit it to 
£150-£200 million of further development might make 
any prospect of getting it denationalised hopeless. It 
has long been clear that directly or indirectly the 
Treasury would have to find the extra money ; but any- 
thing that would minimise the immediate commitments 
of this company has always had attractions. As a partial 
alternative the arrangement by which the Treasury is 
to make available to Colvilles the part of the “ additional 
£50 million” that will “require funds additional to 
the resources ” of Colvilles sounds a rather curious one, 
though its terms have not yet been disclosed. This is a 
company with {10 million of ordinary shares in private 
hands, but with £4 million of 54 per cent cumulative 
preference shares and {£10 million of 4} per cent 
debentures still in the hands of the Iron and Steel Hold- 
ing and Realisation Agency. Any substantial further 
loan of government money could make the gearing of 
this capital bear distinctly heavily on Colville’s equity 
shareholders. There is much to be said for diversifying 
this group ; whether this way of doing it is one that 
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Colvilles always had in mind for the future, and has 
brought forward on the Government’s “ sociological ” 
offer of capital, is less clear. 

Politically, too, the decision offers some further 
lessons. One is that really steadfast lobbying, playing 
hard on “areas of persistent unemployment,” is a 
pretty good bet with this Government, even in an 
industry where the economics of location are as impor- 
tant as they are in steelmaking. A second lesson— 
upon which the Steel Board, the Steel Federation and 
the Labour Party may all ponder—is the reality of 
power revealed behind the elegant machinery of 
“supervision in the public interest” of which this 
industry is so proud. The Steel Board forecast an 
uncovered demand and suggested a given kind of mill ; 
a nationalised company and the federation suggested 
something rather different ; the board prevailed upon 
the company to propose what it wanted in the first 
place ; and the Government, being handed the baby, 
has settled for a quite considerably different compro- 
mise. This is closer supervision of capital investment 
than any nationalised industry has ever been subjected 
to: the Coal Board has never actually been told to sink 
a mine where there may not turn out to be enough coal, 
One can still hope that behind the political frills, Britain 
will be securing the basis for the full-sized strip mill it 
is going to need, at an economic location and with the 
time table not too long drawn out. But this has still 
to be clearly demonstrated. 


Copper after the Storm 


After a painful—but not disastrous—year, the 
Rhodesian copper companies are facing better 
times 


thankful that the mining companies’ reports pub- 

lished this week already belong to history. They 
cover a year, to June 30th, that saw copper as low as 
£160 a ton and profits squeezed to the bone. The aver- 
age price received by Roan Antelope dropped by £74 to 
£177 a ton, and the profit margin per ton was cut by 
£56 to £39 a ton. Investors can almost certainly count 
on better times for 1958-59. By the middle of July 
copper had climbed to £200 a ton, and after the 
Rhodesian miners went on strike in September it rose 
sharply, reaching £260 a ton early this month. The 
price is now back to £240 a ton, but a severe relapse 
seems unlikely. Roan Antelope’s latest quarterly state- 
ment illustrates the improvement ; profits before tax 
are £42 a ton for the September quarter against {27 a 
ton in the June quarter. 

On the long view, there are other reassuring signs in 
these 1957-58 reports. The world’s major copper 
mining companies have shown that they can weather 
an American recession as severe, perhaps, as any that 


[ tenet in the Rhodesian copperbelt will be 





is likely to recur—short of world slump. They did so 
by agreeing, after some haggling and delay, to cut out- 
put. They were helped by the fact that consumption of 
copper in Europe remained high. This cut in supplies, 
equal at one time to a rate of 450,000 tons a year, started 
the recovery in prices, and the upswing in the American 
economy later helped it along. 

Sir Ronald Prain, chairman of the Selection Trust 
group of copper companies, was an early and eloquent 
advocate of restricting output ; his group introduced a 
IO per cent cut on 
June Ist last year. 
Not until last Janu- 
ary did the Anglo 
American group 
find merit in the 
idea, and then in a 
way that worked to 
their advantage. 
Their new Ban- 
croft mine was still 
working ata loss; ' 
production costs 
had risen steeply 
owing to severe 
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flooding ; and it was clear that Bancroft’s troubles could 
not be overcome as long as it continued in production. 
Anglo American decided to cut the group’s planned out- 
put of 270,000 tons a year by 10 per cent for one year 
from April 1, 1958. This gave Bancroft the respite it 
needed. But its rated output was 40,000 tons a year, 
against a reduction of 27,000 tons required in the 
group’s output, and so it was arranged that Nchanga 
and Rhokana between them should actually increase 
their output by 13,000 tons. To pay for intensified 
development at Bancroft, so as to combat the flooding 
difficulties, Nchanga and Rhokana then agreed to pro- 
vide Bancroft with enough money to cover the cost of 
development and to service its loans. 

The squeeze on copper profits has forced the com- 
panies to take an even closer interest in trimming costs. 
Despite its lower output, Roan Antelope managed to 
reduce its costs by gs. to £84 19s. a ton ; Mufulira’s 
costs, on the other hand, went up by £3 Ios. a ton to 
£85 6s. a ton, owing partly to the expenses incurred in 
developing the western section and rebuilding parts of 
the smelter. A disappointing outcome of copper’s set- 
back is that labour seems to have become less, not more, 
conciliatory. The recent strike of European mineworkers 
lasted for over seven weeks ; yet when the men went 
back on November 5th, it was on terms virtually the 
same as were offered by the companies before the strike. 
But over a hundred simple jobs formerly done by 
artisans can now be done by non-artisans or can be 
included in the normal duties of other classes of artisans. 
Economies are likely to be needed still, for European 
workers have reopened a claim for an all-round wage 
increase of 15 per cent, and an African claim for an 
increase is to go to government conciliation. 


, the big groups face further capital expenditure, 
though on nothing like the scale of the boom years. 
In addition to their own programmes, including com- 
mitments for Ndola and Bancroft, the copper producers 
have to continue to meet the obligations they have 
accepted for the general development of the Federal 
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COSTS AND PROCEEDS OF COPPER 


Sept. qtr., June qtr., Sept. qtr., 
1958 1958 


1957 
z é € 

Mufulira : 

Realised per ton........... 207-7 183-3 204-4 

COBO OOT GIRS 6 inc iccccecss 148-3 134-3 141-5 
Chibuluma : 

Realised per ton........... 213-2 170-5 193-8 

GO Tsicsiciiccsanes 115-6 109-6 140-3 
Roan Antelope : 

Realised per ton........... 197-0 170-7 190-8 

eee 149-1 139-1 139-0 


economy. Thus there is a continuing—and in a sense 
a prior—claim on profits. Sir Ronald Prain says that 
though the accumulated replacement reseive ol 
£1,977,000 of Roan Antelope covers the current year’s 
replacement needs, the company will in the future have 
to appropriate for replacement more than the £650,000 
reserved from profits for this purpose in 1957-58. 
Chibuluma will need more capital if it is decided to 
develop additional ore to the west, and to instal a plant 
to refine cobalt matte ; at present this matte, which con- 
tains only Io per cent metal, has to bear the costly haul 
to Belgium for refining. Hitherto the mining and 
milling charges at Chibuluma have been split equally 
between copper and cobalt, with the result that trading 
on cobalt showed a notional loss of £335,000 last year. 
Sir Ronald explains that most of these common costs 
would be incurred whether cobalt was produced or not, 
and the company has decided as from July Ist to charge 
all of them to copper. This book-keeping will still 
leave Chibuluma’s costs comparing favourably ‘with 
other mines in the group, but Sir Ronald again states 
that shareholders “must not expect cobalt under 
present conditions to add any appreciable profits to 
our business.” 

By next spring, barring labour troubles, world pro- 
duction of copper may be running close to the maxi- 
mum. Most of the cuts in output in the United States 
have now been rescinded ; the Rhodesian mines are 
already working at capacity, and Bancroft can be 
expected to restart promptly on April Ist at its rated 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 





Nchanga* Mufulira Roan Antelope 

_ oa , — 

| 1956-57 1957-58 | 1956-57 1957-58 1956-57 1957-58 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 
i i. 7 eit | 7 | ay ! 
Production (long tons) ..............- 112,583 | 121,200 88,306 86,216 | 99,793 | 92,904 86,294 | 79,931 
Copper sales (long tons)............+- 107,315 | 120,011 86,589 87,469 | 95,942 88,847 84,687 | 77,444 

} | 
Sales revenue (£000s)...........esee0. | 30,369 | 23,605 24,164 18,187 24,898 16,716 21,240 | 13,682 
PE TINE CUNO) | 55 0008d0Kceessvnnce 9,529 4,370 | 9,872 4,259 | 6,092 | 2,720 4,217 | 1,452 
PUUTOINE TEIOOED 5 6k 5 ccc wnscncccecsus 7,000 3,500 | 5,625 3,125 | 4,834 | 1,611 3,033 843 
Retained profits (£000s) ............6. | 2,529 896 4,452 1,132 | 1,301 1,276 1,243 707 
PeneObns Teer COROE conse inccinccncc 100 50 225 125 | 30-47 | 16-25 18-75 5-21 

; | | | 

PN SSO nse ncccdsce's (seeks babs LES), 283, | = 9/- 
a ere 4-19 4-35 vee 2-89 








* Nchanga’s year ends on March 31 and the remainder on june 30. 


. Ft After deducting Rhodesian taxes. 


¢ Adjusted for free scrip issue. 
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output of 40,000 tons a year. Union Miniére, the 
Belgian Congo producer, recently decided to work at 
capacity again. In all, world production next year may 
amount to some 3} million tons, say 450,000 tons more 
than this year. 

How much of this extra copper will be consumed ? 
Consumption in the United States next year could rise 
by 150,000 to 200,000 tons, while consumption in the 
rest of the world could grow by another 100,000 tons, 
if recession in Europe goes no further. This would leave 
150,000 to 200,000 tons to go into stock. Such a surplus 
would not be unbearable, especially as refiners will start 
the new year with stocks at a low level—probably not 
much above 200,000 tons ; this would compare with the 
big opening stock in 1958 of 410,000 tons. 
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But the prospect of this surplus suggests that the 
average price of copper next year might not go much 
above £240 a ton. As it happens, that is close to the 
price that the Rhodesian companies have assumed in 
their long-term expansion plans, and it would also be 
close to the price that Sir Ronald Prain would like to 
see ; his faith in the growth of demand for copper 
assumes a price low enough to discourage substitution 
by other metals and by plastics. An average price of 
about £240 would leave the Rhodesian companies with 
sufficient profits to finance expansion with something 
left over for shareholders. The yields offered by copper 
shares at today’s prices but on yesterday’s dividends are 
risible. Investors, in fact, have already discounted a 
measurable improvement in future payments. 


Investment for All 


HE City now hums with schemes designed to 
| spread the ownership of ordinary shares more 
widely. If some of these plans sit oddly with the 
Government’s directives to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, if the directive to the banks on the use of credit 
for speculation now seems left out on a half-sawn limb, 
the lack of logic can be adjusted later. The Govern- 
ment neither approves nor disapproves: the Bank of 
England has not approved—it has been made aware. 
All these plans seek in their different ways to put mean- 
ing into “ a property owning democracy.” 

By what canons are these schemes to be judged? 
First, the small investor, unlearned in investment, must 
be protected against his own ignorance ; the risks of 
investment have to be spread and diversified for him. 
He has neither the money nor the knowledge to secure 
2 well balanced portfolio by himself. He depends upon 
the prop of good management and that costs money. 
Secondly, he has to learn the basic principles of 
investment: why an ordinary stock and a fixed interest 
security are such different types of fish ; why dividends 
vary and capital values move with them ; and why the 
possibility of a capital profit implies the corresponding 
risk of a capital loss. 

The most responsible and the most satisfying method 
of investment for most people is to buy through a 
broker. For the beginner investing his first {100 
or less this is expensive, because of minimum commis- 
sions, and risky because he buys one security and not a 
spread of several securities. The small investor does 
not make the broker rich—he often loses money on 
small bargains although on present commission scales 
the cost of dealing is higher comparatively for the small 
lot. It costs the broker no more and no less to buy {100 
of stock than to buy £1 million. A revision of the com- 
mission scales, basing them on money turnover, might 
still help here. Dealings through the Post Office 





Register enable any investor to buy up to £1,000 of 
selected Government stocks at any one time at very 
low costs. But the scheme is strictly limited in scope. 
Dealings do not even extend to the guaranteed stocks ; 
nor does the investor know at what price he is dealing 
until he has dealt ; and the Post Office, rightly, refuses 
to offer any advice. It might be possible to include 
a bigger range of securities, including equities, 
on the register. But would the Post Office, the Govern- 
ment’s maid of all work, be willing to carry the added 
burden ? 

Acting on the adage that many hands makz light 
work and perhaps forgetting that too many cooks spoil 
the broth, a number of investment clubs, on the Ameri- 
can pattern, have been set up in this country. Investors 
who join them pursue a common investment policy. 
That does save dealing costs. Whether a committee 
of uninstructed investors can choose better than one 
uninstructed investor has still to be proved in this 
country. One merit claimed for the clubs is that they 
can indulge in “ averaging,” investing a regular sum in 
one security (or a fixed group of securities) as prices 
swing up and down. As every hapless dabbler knows, 
averaging is nonsense. The mere fact that one guessed 
wrong, that the share bought has gone down, is no 
reason at all for supposing that this is the share that will 
now rise most. The payment of regular instalments 
to buy units in a unit trust aims at the same end and 
is much more sensible ; it assumes that expansion and 
inflation are here to stay and if the spread of securities in 
the trust is reasonable, should achieve its end. But it is a 
sophisticated form of investment, requiring the investor, 
when the market slumps, to grit his teeth and to hold 
on and, when the market booms, to restrain his 
enthusiasm. Are there many small investors who have 
the money, the pluck, the patience or the knowledge 
to behave so consistently ? 
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The Bowmaker scheme, in which the investor puts 
25 per cent down for the immediate purchase of securi- 
ties, and can repay the remainder in instalments 
may stimulate direct investment. In fact, even with 
its safeguards, it encourages dealings beyond the buyer’s 
means. And if that is not speculation, what is ? 
The plan is not specifically designed for the small 
investor, and it would be foolish for an investor, 
unversed in the ways of the market, to begin his career 
by dealing on a line of credit for which he pays the 
market rate. The first lesson that he has to learn is 
that there is no easy or cheap way to make a fortune. 
The second is fiduciary responsibility. 

The sale of ordinary stock by a company directly 
to its employees is usually a form of profit sharing. 
It spreads share ownership, as does the plan put forward 
by Aims of Industry to convert registered stock into 
bearer stock and to deal in it through “shop” com- 
panies. Shares can be offered to employees on preferen- 
tial terms or in such a manner as to keep the costs of 
purchase down to a minimum. But neither manage- 
ment nor advice is offered to the employee nor has 
he necessarily achieved any spread of risks. He may 
indeed have narrowed them by putting his savings and 
his pay packet in the same basket. Such schemes 
cannot be condemned outright, but they have a limited 
use. 


HE form of investment best suited to the needs of a 
i: man with just a few pounds to invest seems clearly 
to be the unit trust and it is the growth of this move- 
ment that the Government ought most actively to 
encourage. In unit trusts, the act of dealing is simple ; 
the spread in the portfolio, good or bad, is known ; the 
management record is there for anyone to see; and 
the trust’s advertisements make some attempt at least 
to educate the investor. The trusts’ loading charges are 
governed by law, but even so the cost of dealing, though 
lower than in America, is not negligible. The differ- 
ence in the bid and offer prices has often to cover the 
jobbers’ turn, brokers’ commissions, administration and 
management fees and stamp duty. Good management 
is worth paying for, and in many of the open-ended 
and managed trusts the outcome for the holder has been 
satisfactory. If the charges look high to the investor, 
they look low to the managers ; their fees are not suf- 
ficient to permit aggressive selling tactics. The recent 
success of new issues of units, of instalment buying 
schemes and of the sale of “Scotbits” across the 
counters of Scottish banks are now to be followed by the 
creation of new trusts. If they are backed by well- 
known names among the merchant bankers and issuing 
houses the task of educating the public in their use will 
be easier. 

Is this enough ? The English banks act as trustees 
for some of the unit trusts. Is the weight of adminis- 
trative costs sO enormous as to prevent them selling 
units across their counters ? Whatever happens the 
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stock exchange itself should not remain a passive spec- 
tator. It might look at the suggestion made here several 
years ago that it could start a unit trust itself. Certainly, 
it has a duty beyond self-interest to back up the unit 
trust movement. Of all the institutions the stock 
exchange is the one most capable of educating the public 
in investment matters and it is the one that can speak 
with the most authoritative voice. Thus far, like the 
Government, it has remained silent. 

What can the Government do to help ? It could 
abolish or reduce stamp duty. The case for reduction 
is strong ; a straightforward reduction would help all 
investors. Anyone who believes in a property owning 
democracy ought to be prepared to ride the political 
row that this would let loose. But men of less courage 
might at least reflect that concessionary rates are part 
and parcel of income tax, estate duty and stamp duties 
on house purchase, while small savings in Government 
issues are directly encouraged by tax exemptions. 
Despite the obvious difficulties, a sliding scale of stamp 
duty would at least be a help. A different obstacle is 
that the small investor may not be paying the full 
standard rate of tax, though he receives dividends after 
tax deducted at the full rate. He then has to go to the 
trouble of claiming back from the Inland Revenue. The 
Aims of Industry scheme, because the PAYE commit- 
ment on the pay packet is known, does permit tax relief 
to be given on the spot. It might be more difficult to 
work out for a similar concession for unit trusts. 

The next Finance Bill will give the Government its 
opportunity to act. The City, in the meantime, can 
bring forward the schemes in the knowledge that the 
Government is not blocking its efforts and may actively 
be encouraging them. Yet, whatever steps are taken, 
the City and the Government will find that the small 
man is still small. To cater satisfactorily for his invest- 
ment needs is going to mean a long exercise in 
education and radical changes in the bespoke business 
of the Stock Exchange to handle small orders. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








BANK RATE 


4 per cent Pros and Cons 


HURSDAY’S reduction in Bank rate from 43 to 4 per cent, 
‘te fifth successive reduction this year, is also the most 
surprising. The Bank always likes to achieve a tactical 
surprise: but many observers had felt that no further act 
of monetary relaxation was called for this year. Quite a lot 
has been done already: and the fact that it may yet not be 
sufficient to prevent the economy dipping further into reces- 
sion this winter is rather a reflection on the inevitable time- 
lags of policy measures than an argument for further stimu- 
lants that may add to inflation worries late next year. The 
weakness of the gilt-edged market in the past few weeks— 
itself an inauspicious prelude to a Bank rate reduction—has 
reflected in some part the worry among investors in Britain 
that the seeds of future inflation were being sown. These 
observers may have been wrong: and the Bank’s refusal to 
be shaken off its course may be interpreted as an affirmation 
of its own confidence that the situation is in hand. Cer- 
tainly, there must be sympathy with the authorities in what 
the Governor in his Mansion House speech described as the 
dilemma between short term and long term policy, between 
the needs of the economy now and its likely needs in a 
year’s time. But given the importance of expunging the 
long record of insufficient resistance to inflation in Britain, 
it avas reasonable to hope that for the time being the Bank 
would still choose (as it can be complimented on having 
chosen hitherto) the side of caution. No one expects this 
} per cent reduction to have much real effect on industry ; 
and the psychological effect might be the wrong one at 
this time. 

Three main considerations seem to have been in the 
Bank’s mind in making the reduction. First, as the adverse 
seasonal period for sterling is ending, it is felt that the 
relaxation deemed desirable on immediate domestic con- 
siderations (the hire purchase relaxations are considered 
to have had no violent impact on consumption) can now 
safely be made—especially as foreign holders of sterling 
have so far shown no concern about future inflation here. 
However, the reduced interest differential could lead to some 
withdrawals of foreign funds. Secondly, the Bank has a 
commendable desire to make Bank rate again a fully flexible 
instrument: 43 per cent can be regarded as still high when 
the economy is in external strength and domestic recession, 
and 4 per cent is a better level from which to make a future 
warning, but not crisis, increase of 1 per cent. Thirdly, 
as all the gilt-edged market knows, the Government faces 
a maturity of £592 million in January, and a replacement 
issue cannot be delayed much longer. That meant that 
Thursday was almost the last opportunity for moving 
Bank rate before Christmas; but as an argument for 
making the move at all it is not convincing. The authori- 
ties presumably feel that the recent weakening of gilt-edged 
does not display any serious weakening of public confi- 





dence in their ability and willingness to maintain sound 
money. That supposition will be tested in the market in 
coming weeks: if it proves wrong, the Bank must not 
hesitate to take the necessary steps, even though they might 
then prove much more embarrassing than no-change would 
have been now. 


Gilt-edged Doubts 


HE particular worry of the gilt-edged market in its 

decline since mid-October has been that the Govern- 
ment seems to be piling up in rapid succession a series 
of direct and sometimes questionable commitments. 
Facilities for Commonwealth governments to borrow at 
rates below those at which they could (or could not) borrow 
in the market were followed by the plan to grant Exchequer 
loans to building societies financing old houses. Then this 
week the Government announced first a vast new commit- 
ment to finance two steel projects, one of them undertaken 
by a private company for partly “ sociological ” reasons, and 
secondly a request for more investment next year by local 
authorities, which if it is made is unlikely to be financed 
wholly from market sources. Not all the money will be 
called upon at once, but some of these schemes fit ill 
with the supposed predeliction of a Tory Government to 
take decisions out of the hands of the Whitehall planner and 
return them to the free working of the market. But once 
embarked upon, a programme of this kind makes it all 
the more necessary for the Government to maintain the 
soundness of the gilt-edged market, the only source from 
which it can raise its own funds without barefaced 
monetary inflation. 

As the accompanying table shows, the biggest movements 
in gilt-edged have been in the irredeemables ; those were 
the stocks that rose most sharply after the Bank rate 
decision. The short bonds had fallen hardly at all, and in 
them the rally on Thursday was small. One prop at this 
end of the market has been the Treasury bill rate. At first 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES AND GROSS YIELDS 





Sept. 20, Jan. I, Oct. 14, Nov. 19, Nov. 20 
1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Funding 2'2% 1956-61. 88 903, 96516 96!, 965 
Conversion B4% 1963. eee eee 101332 1003!55 1015i¢ 
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Funding 514% 1982-84. see ase 1007, 991516 1009; 
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sight it was somewhat surprising that there had been no 
reaction in the money market to the weakening of gilt-edged; 
but demand for bills continued strong, from outside sources 
and from the big discount houses, which would not like to 
see their bill portfolios run down before their end-year 
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balance sheets. Also, the sellers of gilt-edged were largely 
private investors unloading small amounts of War Loan, 
rather than the institutions, which are the big holders of 
dated stocks ; some further sales by banks are believed to 
have been made. 


The Market Surprised 


ISES in the gilt-edged market on the 4 per cent Bank 
R rate spread right down the list ; the stream of small 
sellers had already slackened on Wednesday. On Thursday 
it disappeared: what little selling the banks had been 
doing ceased ; the gilt-edged market, caught on the wrong 
foot, quickly got out of its “bear” position and the 
Government broker had a fine funding day. There was 
thus a substantial element of bear closing in the rise which 
took place as well as an invitation to intending buyers not 
to hold off. It is more than usually uncertain whether the 
market will now boil over or whether Thursday’s rise can be 
held and ultimately enlarged upon. What does seem cer- 
tain is that the irredeemables are now cheap (Consols are 
only 514) in relation to a 4 per cent Bank rate. If investors 
leave them there and still prefer the dated stocks, market 
experts will have to make yet another agonising re-appraisal. 

The industrial market, unlike the gilt-edged market, was 
caught in a bullish phase and industrials rose further. 
BATS went up a shilling to 53s. 9d. as did Tate and Lyle 
to 72s. It was less than a general upsurge but the rises 
far outnumbered the falls. Unless the argument that the 
Treasury bill rate might have had to rise if Bank rate had 
not fallen was decisive, and it probably was not, the reasons 
for the reduction this time have been almost wholly indus- 
trial. The cut is part of the attempt to curb the recession. 
But industrial shares could hardly have risen as they have 
over the last few months if investors had not already been 
assuming that deepening recession would be countered by 
credit relaxation. Investors must now ask themselves: “ If 
this is not enough, what more can the Government do ? ” 
And if they are confirmed bulls they seek the answer in 
the Budget. 


Impact on Money Rates 


HE reduction in Bank rate has this time not been 

followed by uniform reductions in fixed rates in the 
money market. Bank deposit rates are down by 3 per cent, 
to 2 per cent; but the clearing banks have reduced their 
minimum rate on call loans to the discount market by 
& per cent, to 2g per cent. As a result the average rate paid 
by discount houses on all their money, including that taken 
at flexible rates, is unlikely to be below 2§ per cent, com- 
pared with around 3 per cent hitherto. The banks’ action 
in increasing the margin between their deposit rates and 
their call loan rates is itself likely to have some effect in 
limiting the fall in the Treasury bill rate—which in any case, 
at £3 IIs. per cent on Friday of last week, was abnormally 
low in relation to 44 per cent Bank rate. 

Rates on clearing bank overdrafts will mostly come down 
by 3 per cent, making the range from 43 per cent for blue 
chip companies to 5} per cent for personal borrowers who 
do not enjoy favoured standing: but a few of the personal 
borrowers who had previously paid only 1 per cent over 
Bank rate were subject to a minimum of 53 per cent, and 
thus will enjoy no reduction. No change is made in the 
5 per cent charged on personal loans. In Scotland, rates 
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on advances are down by an even 3 per cent (minimum rates 
falling to 53 per cent on cash accounts and 6 per cent on 
unsecured overdrafts) and deposit allowances are down from 
2 to 13 per cent; but no reduction is being made for the 
first £500 maintained on savings account, which still attracts 
2 per cent. 

The Building Societies Association reiterated its Council’s 
view that a reduction in the 6 per cent mortgage rate is 
unlikely this year. The members continue to be more 
impressed with the unchanged rates obtainable on national 
savings securities than with movements in Bank rate. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


More and Quickly 


MAJOR element in the Government’s programme to 
raise public investment next year is housebuilding 
and other capital expenditure by local authorities, which 
bore the main brunt of the Thorneycroft curbs. Local 
authorities are released from their previous obligation to 
restrict the number of houses built in 1959-60 to not more 
than 80 per cent of the 1957 total; and a circular from 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government asks 
councils to “consider whether there are any projects which 
could be submitted for loan sanction within a matter of 
three months and completed by the end of 1959.” All 
such proposals “ will be sympathetically considered by the 
Minister concerned, more especially if the area is one where 
unemployment is, for the time being, high.” Similar advice 
on road and education works is expected to be given by the 
Ministries of Transport and Education: and investment in 
water and sewage works is expected to be higher next year. 
In putting the emphasis on schemes that can be started 
quickly and completed before the end of next year, the 
Government evinces its desire to concentrate its reflationary 
measures into the period while the economy is still in 
recession, and avoid the danger of their coming into effect 
just when a recovery is already well under way and the 
emphasis of policy may again be on retrenchment. Here 
the Government is up against the central difficulty of 
counter-cyclical policy, that of timing ; and it is question- 
able how far it can succeed. The London County: Council 
has already stated that no immediate speed up of its housing 
programme is practicable. 

If local authorities do find new schemes to start quickly, 
how will they be financed ? No official change has been 
made in the policy of the Public Works Loan Board. Since 
1955, the PWLB has granted money only to applicants who 
could show that they were unable to get it from market 
sources. Lately, this policy has had an almost embarrass- 
ing success: Exchequer issues to the Local Loans Fund in 
the current financial year are a mere £3.7 million, swamped 
by repayments of £35.7 million. Local authorities 
have been raising a good deal from the mortgage market, 
but the larger issues on the stock exchange have not been 
faring well, and the queue of borrowers is still very long. 
Moreover, the relatively high interest rates payable have 
encouraged local authorities to accumulate a _ large 
volume of short-term debt, which is continually coming 
due for refinancing. Local authorities pressed by the 
Government to undertake new commitments may well 
retort that the Government had better find the money ; and 
at least while the present emphasis of policy holds, it is 
difficult to believe that the PWLB will not in practice be 
more easy to woo. 
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TELEVISION BOOM 


Marketing ATV 


RRANGEMENTS for the marketing of the “A” Ordinary 
A shares of Associated Television are forging rapidly 
ahead and the programme now envisages a quotation for 
ATV “A” Ordinary in January, after they have been split 
into §s, units. These shares now of £1 nominal are already 
actively dealt in at around £14 under Rule 163 (2). A 
second step designed to make the shares less heavy will 
be a one for one scrip issue, but that is unlikely to materialise 
until about the middle of next year. The voting shares—the 
150,000 ordinary shares of £1 each—will not be quoted, 
for the adequate reason that they can only change hands 
into a name approved by the Independent Television 
Authority ; if they are so transferred they must pass at the 
current price of the “A” ordinaries. And for this same 
reason this is one company in which a non-voting ordinary 
share has to be accepted. 

To facilitate the marketing ATV has announced the first 
stage of its capital reorganisation. The 400,000 deferred 
shares of 1s. each are to be converted into 325,000 {1 “A” 
ordinary shares, at the rate of 13 “A” shares for 16 deferred 
—a basis of exchange recommended by the two interested 
issuing houses, Robert Benson, Lonsdale and S. G. Warburg. 
li is possible to argue that the basis is less than generous to 
the holders of this deferred share who are entitled to 14 per 
cent of the equity. The basis looks reasonable on the 
directors’ estimate that profits before tax from television, 
excluding other income, will exceed £5 million (against £3.6 
million last year) provided that the £5 million figure is 
not greatly exceeded. But if profits went on soaring the 
deferred shares would have lost a valuable element of high 
gearing. These shares, originally issued to the men who were 
going to run the undertaking, have already suffered a cut 
in their share from 173 per cent of the equity to 14 per cent. 

Moreover the plans suggest a little haste. The shares 
will come to market before the one for one free issue and 
therefore with a small total ordinary capital of £2,175,000 
and a nominal rate of dividend of almost certainly not less 
than 75 per cent. There would have been much to be said 
for having the scrip issue first, if it were not for the boom in 
television shares, for. the trouble over dealings in Granada 
and for the well known distaste on the Stock Exchange 
Council for haviag active markets in unquoted shares. 


Little by Little for Rank 


FTER its recent decision to close 80 of its cinemas in an 
A attempt at rationalisation, it is scarcely surprising that 
the Rank Organisation should turn increasingly to making 
films for television ; indeed, part of its studios at Pinewood 
has been reserved for that purpose for some time now. 
Although not a direct signatory to the agreement signed this 
week between Sydney Box TV and an American company, 
Sol Lesser Productions, Rank wil] put up nearly half of the 
{2 million involved in the project, which will eventually 
produce more than 250 half-hour films for TV. In addi- 
tion, the facilities at Pinewood will become the centre of 
production for the venture ; and it is estimated that when 
the project is fully under way about 40 per cent of the 
studio space there will be devoted to making TV films. 
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Production will be carried out by the Box-Lesser group in 
four series of 39 half-hour films each ; the first of these 39 
steps—dealing, appropriately, with insurance—will begin in 
February. The American company will have first option on 
the films, though they will be offered for sale on the open 
market both in Britain and the United States. Sidney Box 
TV is a new company formed by Sidney Box, a director 
of Tyne-Tees Television, which will begin programme con- 
tracting in Newcastle early next year. The Rank Organisa- 
tion already has interests in Southern Television ; finan- 
cially, though, this latest move is its largest involvement 
in television. 


PROPERTY DEAL 


Dolphin Square 


NE of the expected results of lifting rent control was 
ite restoration of an effective market in residential pro- 
perty ; another was that responsible landlords would think 
twice about giving political hostages by holding out for the 
last penny. The Dolphin Square deal, the largest deal in 
London residential property for some years, is a good 
example of both. The price for this block of 1,200 middle 
class flats, though not officially disclosed, was clearly between 
£24 and £23 million. At that figure Mr Maxwell Joseph 
bought it from Richard Costain. He therefore paid a 
million pounds more than Dolphin Square cost to build 
before the war, but only about half what it would cost to 
build today. City experts who had been buying the {1 
Costain ordinary shares on the argument that Dolphin 
Square was worth £5 million were right but only on paper. 
The shares dropped back to 62s. 6d. to yield 2.8 per cent. 
City operators also had to swallow Sir Richard Costain’s 
announcement that though the deal brings a capital profit of 
about {1 million there will be no cash distribution to share- 
holders out of it. 

_ Yet oddly enough both the transaction and the present 
price of Richard Costain’s shares make sense. Owning 
residential property is a specialised business requiring con- 
tant supervision and yielding a modest 6 or with great good 
luck 8 per cent to the landlord. It is quite different from 
Costain’s prospering, high yielding and risky contracting 
business where big profits and losses are made and where 
retentions out of profit have to be high to take care of the 
unsuccessful ventures. The Costain company will put some 
of the proceeds into other property investments, but they 
will be commercial properties requiring less constant super- 
vision ; it will put some money into the contracting business 
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which continues to expand and prosper, particularly over- 
seas, and it will use some money to repay bank overdrafts— 
as it must since Dolphin Square was charged as security 
for overdrafts amounting in the last balance sheet to 
£1.9 million. It is a sign of strength that the company can 
defy the potential takeover bidder by announcing “ no cash 
distribution.” It is a sign also that the potential bidder’s 
shareholding which was worrying the directors last spring 
had fallen a little in recent months. But when all that is 
done the Richard Costain group will have reserves of about 
£24 million (which is more than twice its issued capital) and 
a disproportionately large investment, which was yielding 
less than the rest of the enterprise, will have been 
tre-deployed. 


AIRCRAFT DESIGN 


Coaching by Electra 


HE Lockheed Electra is the first turbo-prop airliner 
built in the United States and like the Vickers 
Vanguard in this country, it has been left somewhat stranded 
by the tide that has carried the jet airliner, in all its shapes 
and forms, so far ahead in popularity. Consequently, Lock- 
heed has switched its sales policy in an ingenious way. 
Instead of presenting the Electra as the 100-seat, 3,000 
mile range airliner that it was originally planned to be, the 
company’s salesmen now stress its ability to commute 
between cities a few hundred miles apart, handling passen- 
gers on and off in a matter of minutes down stairs built into 
the aircraft, with propellors still turning. By using big fuel 
tanks, the aircraft need rarely re-fuel during these short 
hops. 

This is something that the jets patently cannot do, and 
however much it may go against the grain to sell an airliner 
of this size and capacity as a sort of flying coach, Lock- 
heed’s staff have shown resourcefulness and ability to face 
unpalatable facts. The company has been criticised in this 
country and in the United States for the credit terms on 
which it has offered the Electra, and in particular for its 
willingness to take old aircraft of any make in part exchange. 
This form of credit has its critics even inside Lockheed 
‘itself. But the direct consequence of this sales drive is that 
orders for the Electra now stand at 162 with the first 
machine going into service on December Ist. Lockheed is 
close to, and may have passed, the break-even point on its 
Electra production. 

The aircraft is of about the same size as the Bristol 
Britannia but much smaller than the Vanguard. It flies 
at 400 to 450 mph, which is fast for a turbo-prop and must 
have given the engine designers many headaches. Engine 
noise inside the cabin is higher than on the Britannia, and 
comparable with the bigger Viscounts. If the Electra, with 
its short, square-tipped wings and cropped propellors, bears 
little resemblance to fashionable concepts of a modern aero- 
plane, it shows in every detail the solid, smooth-working 
and functional engineering that is the hall-mark of American 
aircraft design. This was noticeable in the way that it 
hopped on and off Gatwick’s one long runway when it was 
demonstrated there last Monday, in its acceleration and 
deceleration as sharp as a kangaroo’s, and in the immacu- 
late action of its control flaps. The Electra sells for 
£800,000 against £1,125,000 for the Britannia and opera- 
ting costs are said to compare with those of the Douglas 
DC 6B, an aircraft that many airline accountants still regard 
with affection, even if their passengers do not. 
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GOLD SHARES 


Kaffirs at a Peak 


HE formation of American-South Investment Company, 
‘eae the leadership of Mr Charles W. Engelhard, 
brought dollar capital into South African gold shares. It 
has had an important effect on the Kaffir market. Purchas- 
ing its portfolio direct from the finance houses, it took off 
their books shares that they might otherwise have con- 
sidered selling through the market. The boom in Kaffir 
shares has lasted since the summer and though, no doubt, 
the “ shops ” have been active switchers they do not appear 
to have been big net sellers. The London market is short 
of stock and when demands from the Cape, the Continent 
and, to a lesser extent, from the United States coincide, as 
they did this week, prices can be driven up quickly. Demand 
was again concentrated upon the Orange Free State, Klerks- 
dorp and Western Rand issues and it pushed the Financial 
Times gold share index to a peak for the year of 87.3. 

This augured well for the issue of ros. shares at par by 
Zandpan, a new developing mine in the Klerksdorp area 
and dealings began in the stock (nil paid) at 5s. 104d. 
premium. The premium, having touched 7s. 143d., settled 
down at 6s. 3d. Such a premium on a new untried mine, 
which has reported reasonably good but not startling 
development results, shows that the temperature in the 
Kaffir market is high. In the summer, it was possible to 
compare the prospective dividends on the new mines with 
the yields then offered and to argue that prices were too 
low. The rise in prices has since brought yields down to a 
realistic level, and perhaps in some cases, even a bit lower. 


KHANAQIN OIL 


No Clue to Policy 


HE termination this week by the Iraqi Government of 
ZZ the Khanagin Oil Company’s concession can hardly be 
taken as any indication of the Kassem government’s future 
policy toward foreign oil companies. The agreement between 
Khanagin, a subsidiary of British Petroleum, and the Iraqi 
Government was signed in 1951, and provided for termina- 
tion of rights in the event of the company’s being unable 
to reach a level of exports of two million tons a year by 
February, 1959. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
company had notified the government some weeks ago that 
it could not meet this requirement, and both exploration 
and production will accordingly cease. Khanagin held a 
concession of about 750 square miles in north-east Iraq, 
and production has recently been running at about 200,000 
tons a year, although it reached 400,000 tons in 1955. This 
oil is refined at the Alwand refinery—owned by the Iraqi 
Government—and distributed inside Iraq by the company 
under an agency agreement which will continue after the 
concession is ended. 

The new government’s policy toward foreign producers 
remains somewhat enigmatical, Discussions with repre- 
sentatives of Iraq Petroleum Company are still in progress ; 
the government has demanded that IPC surrender those 
parts of its concession that are not now exploited or under 
development, in order that they may be developed by a 
State company using foreign contractors. It is also seeking 
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to claim the 124 per cent of IPC’s output which the present 
concession provides that it may take in place of cash 
royalties, on a shorter notice than the stipulated six months. 
Negotiations are also under way to accelerate the company’s 
present development programme, now scheduled to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1961 ; when this expansion is complete, 
the government’s oil revenues will be nearly doubled, 
Here—as in its announcement this week that it intends to 
claim a 12-mile limit for its territorial waters (emulating 
Saudi Arabia)—the Iraqi Government appears to have been 
willing to negotiate rather than demand ; but its ultimate 
views on the future of Iraq’s oil resources remain to be seen. 


LEAD-ZINC CONFERENCE 


Canada Makes a Stand 


HE United Nations conference on lead and zinc ended in 
Geneva last week without reaching agreement on any- 
thing weightier than the setting up of an international study 
group. A scheme for restricting exports would probably 
have been drafted had Canada not forthrightly opposed it. 
Though Canada is hurt less than other exporting countries 
by the American import quotas on lead and zinc its govern- 
ment was clearly making a stand on principle. Canada 
evidently feels that if the United States government is 
allowed to get away with this protectionist move the like- 
lihood of quotas being imposed on other commodities is 
increased. Canada argued that responsibility for the plight 
of the lead and zinc producers rested with the United States, 
whose past policies had encouraged the expansion of pro- 
duction abroad as well as at home. By imposing quotas to 
protect its own mines the United States was now making 
the rest of the world pay. These are fair points, though one 
cannot recall that other countries complained at the time 
about the American government’s lavish stockpiling and 
barter programmes for lead and zinc. 

The American delegation produced the remarkable argu- 
ment that it was unreasonable to attack the introduction of 
quotas since international prices of lead and zinc had sub- 
sequently increased. While giving the impression publicly 
that the problem of surplus was now one for the exporting 
countries to tackle, the Americans privately supported pro- 
posals for export controls by other countries. The Ameri- 
cans know that international prices must eventually suffer 
from their import restrictions ; if an international control 
scheme could be introduced the American government 
would save face. But the Americans would do no more than 
hint that if a scheme was agreed upon, and if it was seen to 
be effective, then their government might take its own quotas 
off. This was not good enough for Canada. Another con- 
ference is to be held, probably in the second half of January. 
The attitudes of governments at that conference may well 
be influenced by the level of lead and zinc prices in London. 
If they are still somewhere near the current price of £77 
a ton for both lead and zinc it may be doubted whether any 
significant move will be made. 


REMPLOY 


Social Cost Analysis 


EMPLOY LIMITED, the Government-guaranteed company 
that employs severely disabled workers, increased its 
sales during the year ending on March 31st to a record total 
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of £3,769,600 a gain of £564,800 over the previous year ; 
at the company’s annual meeting this week it was revealed 
that sales during the current year are running at an even 
higher level, despite a fall in Government orders, which 
normally constitute a large part of the company’s business. 
The net operating loss increased last year by more than 
£100,000, to a total of £2.56 million, owing to increased 
overhead costs, including building up the sales organisation. 
It is difficult to analyse this loss in either commercial or 
governmental terms ; while Remploy was set up in 1946 
under the Disabled Persons Act and its losses are met by 
the Minister of Labour, it competes in selling its products 
on a commercial basis, and hence falls precisely in neither 
camp. The company now operates 90 factories and employs 
more than 6,000 severely disabled men and women, many 
of whom are unemployable anywhere else ; while it produces 
a wide range of products that are sold competitively to the 
public (as well as the Government), it has carefully to avoid 
accusations of “‘ undercutting ” its commercial competition, 
and prices its goods as though it were paying wage rates 
equal to those paid by industry. 

It has sometimes been argued that, since the difference 
between Remploy’s sales and its expenditures averages 
between £7 and £8 per week per man employed, it would 
cost the taxpayer less to give these disabled workers National 
Assistance to stay at home ; in doing this, however, the valu- 
able—and unmeasurable—social benefits of the company 
would be lost, both to its employees and the country. Rem- 
ploy’s workers are made to feel useful members of the com- 
munity by their work ; and, while the company does not aim 
at rehabilitation or placement in private industry, last year 
141 of its employees returned to jobs in private industry for 
which they would otherwise have been unqualified. In 
addition, both consumers and the Government benefit by 
the company’s products (under one sponsorship scheme, 
hydraulic pit props are now being reconditioned for the 
National Coal Board). The gains from a commercially 
administered Welfare State require a perceptive brand of 
accountancy for their analysis. 


FACTORIES BILL 


Emphasis on Prevention 


HE Factories Bill, which received its second reading in 
‘hae House of Commons this week, is the first new piece 
of legislation dealing with working conditions in industry in 
general since the 1948 Act ; as the Minister of Labour noted 
on Monday, however, it is hardly a major Bill by comparison 
with earlier legislation. Much of the present Bill deals 
with fire prevention and risks ; existing provisions relating 
to fire alarms and escapes are strengthened, and the Minister 
is given the power to make special regulations dealing with 
fire prevention and the provision of fire-fighting apparatus. 
He may also make special requirements about the internal 
construction of a factory and the materials used there ; 
however, nothing is said about the external construction. 
At present, local authorities—who are responsible for struc- 
tural inspection of factories—have no authority to exclude 
the use of certain materials which might enable fires to 
spread rapidly ; the fire at the Jaguar factory last year, 
for example, was found to have spread through the material 
used to insulate the ceiling. 

The Bill revokes Defence Regulation §9, replacing it with 
more limited powers on the part of the Minister of Labour 
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to grant exemptions to the provisions of the Factories Act 
of 1937, allowing women and young persons to work longer 
hours than are laid down in that act, and to do night and 
other shift working. Under the new Bill the Minister will 
not be able to make any exemption regarding persons less 
than sixteen years old, and his powers to make other exemp- 
tions will be restricted. At present there are 767 individual 
orders in force in factories under Defence Regulation §9 ; 
there are also 1,665 orders issued by district inspectors 
under the Evening Employment Order and, at 1,238 fac- 
tories, authorisations have been granted allowing double-day 
shift working by women and young persons under the 
Employment of Women and Young Persons Act of 1936. 

The Bill imposes on the Minister the duty of promoting 
health, safety and welfare at factories, thus providing a 
statutory basis for many activities which he undertakes at 
present in an advisory capacity; penalities for contraventions 
of the various Acts are considerably stiffened—or at least 
brought in line with inflation. The power of the Minister 
to make special regulations controlling the use of dangerous 
materials, appliances, or processes is also extended. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the recommendations embodied in the 
Report of the Gowers Committee are still not embodied in 
law ; and there are still some 12 million people employed in 
shops and offices whose working conditions are not covered 
by comparable legislation. 


UNDER WHICH FLAG ? 


Boycott for Panhonlib 


URING the first four days of December the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation intends to organise a 
boycott of ships flying the “ flags of convenience ” (Liberia, 
Panama, Costa Rica and Honduras) which do not have 
collective agreements with their crews “acceptable” to 
it. About 1,200 ships are said to be involved. Dockers 
and seamen will refuse to work these ships during the boy- 
cott, and the unions hope that repairers will also refuse to 
work in them: support has been promised from dockers in 
America and oil refinery workers in Belgium. After the 
four-day boycott, which is intended to be a “major 
demonstration,” these ships will still be subject to boycott 
from time to time, and ships will be “ pinpointed ” for the 
purpose, until their owners comply with the wishes of the 
unions. What those requirements are is not altogether clear, 
since the wages and standards of living and accommodation 
in the majority of these ships are well known to be above 
reproach. Most of the large fleets also have adequate wel- 
fare and medical services, pension schemes and other fringe 
benefits: and where Greek seamen are employed, for 
example, there are collective agreements with the Greek 
seamen’s union. A more practical object of the boycott 
appears to be to compel shipowners to pay £2 per man per 
month into the ITWF’s funds. 

The growth of fleets under these flags has been encour- 
aged by American interests to avoid the prohibitive wage 
costs of ships under the American flag, and by Greek and 
other interests in order to avoid high taxation in the tradi- 
tional maritime countries. American companies using flags 
of convenience have now set up an American Committee for 
“Flags of Necessity,” and this committee, as well as the 
Niarchos group, has issued statements to the effect that it 
regards the boycott action as a breach of national and inter- 
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national laws, and will contest it in the courts. And the 
International Shipping Federation, which represents ship- 
owners of the traditional countries and therefore has no 
love of its flag of convenience competitors, has stated that 
it cannot support this disruption of national industrial agree- 
ments by an international trade union body which is not 
party to those agreements. 


SUDAN COTTON 


Big Crop, Low Prices 


NE of the problems facing the new military government 

in the Sudan is the disposal of the cotton crop, which 
normally provides over half the country’s export earnings. 
In common with Egypt and most other producers of long- 
staple cotton the Sudan is facing a surplus. Last season 
an abnormally small crop, plus some increase in exports, 
brought the carry-over down sharply. But this season the 
crop is expected to be at least three times larger than the 
previous crop of 165,000 bales, and it might reach a record 
600,000 bales. While demand for all types of cottor. has 
suffered from the world-wide recession in textiles, demand 
for long-staples has suffered also from technical changes in 
demand, particularly the introduction of the drip-dry shirt 
in western countries. These shirts are made from a single 
coarse yarn of American-type cotton instead of from a 
doubled yarn of fine long-staple cotton. Consequently 
prices of long-staple cotton have fallen much more sharply 
than the rest. 

In the last twelve months the Sudan has twice reduced 
its export tax on cotton and the Gezira Board has suc- 
cessively reduced its reserve prices for sales by auction. 
Sudan Lambert No. 6 cotton in Liverpool has now dropped 
to about 263d. a lb cif, which is 7d. a lb cheaper than in 
January, and about 19d. a lb cheaper than in January last 
year. The premium for Sakel No. 6, a finer staple, has 
almost disappeared, and both are now only a few pence 
dearer than American types. In a further attempt to stimu- 
late sales the board recently decided to sell to private 
bidders, at an unpublished price, and let it be known that 
large buyers would not necessarily be expected to pay the 
full reserve prices. This step is not likely to restore confi- 
dence and it may kill interest in the auctions ; in that event 
small buyers would find it difficult to obtain supplies. At 
the same time the previous government agreed to accept 
barter deals from communist and other countries. Russian 
buyers have long dangled the bait of barter before the 
Sudan, but it has not succumbed until now. It remains to 
be seen whether Russia will provide the Sudan with 
a market as important, relatively, as Russia’s market is 
to Egypt. 
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PROBLEM 


Fast 
stacking 
in storage 


areaS .«- 


YALE 
S$ H.B.NZHS 


SOLUTION 





YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


From Rome to Rio — Bangkok to Birmingham — you will find 
busy Yale Industrial Trucks at work easing burdens, speeding 
goods to market, stacking goods in warehouses. You will find that 
Yale Trucks are equally useful in handling crates, bales, coils, 
drums or other packages. And you will discover that the savings 
in time and operating costs achieved by these speedy, economical 
trucks make them an investment that will increase profits for 
years to come. 

All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand Lift Trucks are 
available in currencies of the Free World. All are built to the 
same high quality standard, no matter where you buy them. 
Let your Yale Sales and Service Representative help you select 
the Yale Truck best suited to your requirements. 


YALE’ INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


“REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YA ea a TOW | 3 Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY *« WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 


and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A. 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. FENWICK 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A. Licensed Manufacturer: Se ee er ee ee 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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‘FORMULA ONE 


The Sound and the Fury 


VER since the beginning of Grand Prix racing, practically 
E every attempt to alter the limits on the performance of 
first-rank racing cars has been received with cries of protest 
by those involved, from manufacturers and drivers to 
humble aficionados ; the most recent change in Formula 
One has been no exception. Since the International Com- 
mittee of Motor Sport announced that, from 1961 onwards, 
Grand Prix cars will have a maximum engine displacement 
of 1,500 cc and a minimum weight limit of 500 kg (in place 
of the present 2,500 cc with no weight restriction), British 
and Italian manufacturers and several top-ranking drivers 
have condemned the changes, and the motoring press has 
been full of fears that the sport may perish by 1962. British 
manufacturers, headed by Mr Tony Vandervell, whose Van- 
wall cars won the manufacturer’s award this year, are under- 
standably displeased, and it is understood that Ferrari too 
oppose the changes, although they are much better placed 
to compete in 1}-litre racing. 

The new Formula may result in bringing down the maxi- 
mum speeds of Grand Prix cars from around 180 mph to, 
say, 140-150 mph. However, it is unlikely that lap speeds 
will fall by much, and this makes it uncertain whether 
increased safety, which was the aim of the changes, will in 
fact be the result. At this stage it is still a matter for con- 
jecture whether spectator interest in Grand Prix racing will 
be seriously affected by the changes; but should this happen, 
it is not hard to foresee the running of unofficial races with 
larger machines. The CSI, acceding to British, Italian and 
—oddly—American wishes, has now set up a subcommittee 
to study the possibilities of an “ Intercontinental Formula ” 
of 24 litres or upwards. This would please promoters, 
including the RAC, and manufacturers, whose present 
investment in 24-litre cars is now jeopardised ; it would, 
incidentally, make nonsense of the 13-litre limit. The other 
two new rules announced by the CSI can only be praised 
in the interests of safety. The first of these is that oil 
replenishment will not be permitted during a race—an 
attempt to eliminate the hazardous situation of a car which 
casts oil on the track—and the second requires cars to be 
fitted with roll bars to protect the driver in the event of 
an accident. But an even greater hazard continues to be 
neglected: little has been done to tone down sports car 
racing, which is much more likely to end in disaster than 
Grand Prix racing, and which seems likely to become even 
more popular when the new Formula One comes into effect, 


COURTAULDS 


Metal Foil Venture 


IVERSIFICATION was the policy for Courtaulds outlined 

by its chairman at the recent meeting—a diversifica- 

tion that will make the world’s biggest producer of synthetic 
fibres less dependent on the textile industry’s fluctuating 
fortunes. _The latest step is the bid by Courtaulds for the 
600,000 issued ordinary shares of Betts and Company at 
17s. per share. This will give Courtaulds a stake costing 
about £500,000 in the metal capsule and foil business and 
the shareholders of Betts and Company will be glad to sell 
it at the price, for the bid is pitched about 3s. 3d. higher 
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than Betts’ shares just before the announcement. and much 
above the average price of recent years. It involves, 
naturally an act of faith by the management of Courtaulds 
to assume that the rayon giant will make Betts and Com- 
pany’s shares worth more to itself than they were worth to 
investors. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Indonesia may be preparing a line of retreat in case 
the Dutch government should impound tin concentrates 
from Bangka. These concentrates are at present smelted 
at Arnhem. This month the London firm of Brandeis, 
Goldschmidt became responsible for sales of the resultant 
tin metal, and they are free to obtain the best terms 
for the smelting of concentrates. There is spare smelting 
capacity elsewhere, and if the Indonesians provoke the 
Dutch government into impounding any concentrates at 
Arnhem, standby arrangements for smelting in another 
country would be useful. But if that happened, the 


government of the country concerned might be in some 
embarrassment. 


* * * 


Sales of gramophone records in September showed the 
first marked improvement for some months. The value of 
manufacturers’ sales (which do not include purchase tax) 
came to £1,248,000, 4 per cent higher than in September 
last year. The number of records produced continues to 
fall, but this is largely due to the fading popularity of the old 
78 rpm discs and their replacement by 45 rpms. Produc- 
tion of 45 rpm discs has doubled this year while 78 rpms 
have fallen by about a third. 


x * * 


The Corporation of Insurance Brokers has formed the 
Society of Pension Consultants—the specialists in the 
growth of occupational pensions, Those eligible for mem- 
bership are the pension consultants (or “ servicing pension 
brokers ”) and the consulting actuaries, who advise on the 
design and the administration of pension schemes insured 
with life offices or self-administered. 


* * * 


The table “Current Cars Compared ” in the survey of 
the motor industry published in The Economist of 
October 25th showed the price in pence per pound of kerb 
weight of the Lotus Seven sports car as 18.9d.: it should 
be 189.0d. The road test fuel consumption of 28.5 mpg 
quoted for the Ford Zephyr Mark II with overdrive repre- 
sented touring consumption: for proper comparison with 
the 22.1 overall consumption quoted for the same company’s 
Consul Mark II the Zephyr figure is 22.5 mpg. 


* * * 


Car production in October was at the rate of 19,872 a 
week, almost as high as in September and a quarter as high 
again as twelve months before: it shows no signs of the 
seasonal decline that many people in the industry—until 
hire purchase was freed—were expecting. And commercial 
vehicle production actually rose slightly: while not nearly 
back to its record levels of 1955, it was substantially higher 
than in October, 1957. 
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Coal 

is still 
our main 
source 
of power 


—and a vital part of our 
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natural inheritance 


Power for heating and lighting, for driving 
machines; power to keep the factories run- 
ning, the towns and farms, and power for 
our homes. Coal provides 85 % of this power. 
Despite other sources of power, coal will go 
on supplying the bulk of our needs for the 
next hundred years and beyond. 

The very nature of mining calls for long- 
term planning. A great reconstruction pro- 
gramme is taking care of the industry’s capa- 
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of city to produce the coal; but to produce the 
of next generation of managers, engineers and 
~ scientists is just as important. 

pg Young men will find in the industry satis- 
re- fying and worthwhile careers, with, for ex- 
a ample, special training for engineering grad- 
y’s 


uates. There are also university scholarships 
or student apprenticeships for schoolboys. 
Write for the free illustrated booklet ““The 
Many Careers in Coal” to the Staff Director 
of the nearest Divisional Headquarters (at 
Edinburgh ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Don- 
caster; Manchester; Arnold, Near Notting- 
ham; Dudley, Worcs; Cardiff or Dover) or to 
the Director General of Staff, National Coal 
Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION 
TRUST GROUP OF COMPANIES 


The following are abridgments of the 
Statements dated October 15, 1958, by the 
Chairman, Sir Ronald L. Prain, OBE, 
circulated to the Members: 


RHODESIAN SELECTION 
TRUST LIMITED 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Mufulira paid an interim dividend and has 
recommended a final dividend, the two total- 
ling 3s. 3d. gross per share, which will mean 
an income to your company of £1,031,000 for 
the year. Administration and sundry 
expenses, less interest received, reduce this 
figure to about £915,000. No taxes are pay- 
able on this income since we receive it fully 
franked. It is proposed that £125,000 be 
transferred to general reserve. 


The distributable profit amounts to 
£870,000. An interim dividend of ld. a share, 
less Rhodesian tax at 7s. 6d. in the pound, 
was paid. Your board now recommends the 
payment of a final dividend of 6d. gross, 
making a total for the year of 7d. gross, 
costing £825,000, thus resulting in a balance 
being carried forward of £45,000. 


MUFULIRA 


Much planning has been carried out during 
the past year on the Mufulira West develop- 
ment plans and as a result some of the techni- 
cal details have been amended, but there 
remains no change in the scheme as a whole 
in respect of production capacity or capital 
cost. The scheme is now expected to be 
completed in 1962 with the exception that the 
extension of the electrolytic refinery has been 
postponed owing to favourable opportunities 
for continuing temporarily the shipment of 
fire refinable grade copper. 


CHIBULUMA 


The Chibuluma report for the year appears 
to show a substantial profit on copper with 
considerable losses on cobalt, the two giving 
an overall profit of £1,152,000 for the year. 
However, it has been decided to change the 
accounting system so as to present a some- 
what fairer picture. This will result in show- 
ing less profits on copper and less losses on 
cobalt: the change merely represents a redis- 
tribution of costs as between our two main 
products. 


Fven after making this change Chibuluma’s 
cost of producing copper should remain rela- 
tively satisfactory and should enable the com- 
pany to earn substantial profits. The present 
state of the cobalt market remains depressed 
and Chibuluma will have to take a decision 
in regard to creating further treatment facili- 
ties in Rhodesia. This involves an assessment 
of the future market for cobalt and of its 
profitability for Chibuluma. If the decision 
is taken to proceed with this plant it will 
inevitably involve substantial capital expendi- 
ture. 


The company continues to operate under 
its loan agreement with the United States 
Government. The loan has now been reduced 


Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia 


to under £4 million and may well be reduced 
to under £3 million by the end of the current 
year, 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


Throughout the year we operated on a 
curtailed production programme, as our con- 
tribution towards the correction of the overall 
world copper position. Our curtailment was 
to a rate equivalent to 90 per cent of our 
capacity, giving a target for the year of 80,000 
long tons of copper. In fact production 
amounted to 79,931 tons. 


The average cost of production decreased 
from £156 per ton to £138 per ton. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Sales for the year amounted to 77,444 long 
tons, the difference between this and produc- 
tion representing the tonnage put into stock 
for refining purposes. 


The average sales price was £177 per ton, 
a decrease of £74 per ton compared with the 
previous year. The profit margin per ton 
decreased from £95 for the previous year to 
£39. The gross profits amounted to 
£2,920,000 From this has to be deducted 
the decrease in the value of copper stocks, 
amounting to £398,000. Interest earned, less 
interest paid, and miscellaneous items, 
brought this profit to £2,972,000. 


Tax liability amounts to £870,000. The 
appropriation for replacements reserve is 
£650,000, making the reserve at the end of 
June, £1,977,000. 


The net figure appropriated to general 
reserve is £625,000 and the balance available 
for dividend is £946,000. An interim divi- 
dend of ld. per share, less taxes, was paid 
and the recommendation for the final divi- 
dend is 4d per share, less taxes. 


MINE AND REFINERY 


The production target is 80,000 long tons 
of copper for the current year. The ore 
reserves are 95,191,000 tons. 


The construction of the first stage of the 
Ndola Refinery was virtually completed 
during the year. The second stage is expected 
to be ready for operation early in 1960. 


The cost of this project which was origin- 
ally estimated at about £4.5 million is now 
estimated to be nearer £5 million. Pro- 
vision has already been made for your com- 
pany to subscribe £3 million and British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited £1.5 
million. The over-expenditure will mean 
that further finance has to be raised, but it 
is not at present expected that there will be 
a further call on the shareholders of the 
refining company, as arrangements have been 
made for temporary borrowing from banks 
which, together with a ploughing back of 
refinery profits for a short period, should 
ensure the provision of the necessary finance. 


The bank loan will have to be repaid ia 
due course out of refinery profits. These 
arrangements mean, of course, on the other 
side of the picture, that we and the other 
shareholders shall have to wait longer thin 
originally expected before we can receive the 
full dividend on our investment. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Discussions were proceeding at the end of 
the year between the copper mining com- 
panies and the European Mine Workers’ 
Union on proposals which the companies had 
put forward with a view to improving 
efficiency and effecting economies in the in- 
dustry. Negotiations on the question as to 
whether certain individual jobs should in 
future be carried out by artisans, or could 
be done by other employees, continued with 
only minor success and eventually broke down 
in August when the Union rejected the com- 
panies’ proposals in respect of 22 jobs, which 
remained under dispute, including all the 
more important which had been at issue. The 
companies informed the Union that they had 
no alternative but.to implement these pro- 
posals forthwith, pointing out that matters of 
principle were involved, including the duty 
of management to conduct operations in the 
way in which it considers to be most efficient. 


The Union, which had shown little dis- 
position to negotiate on any of the 22 jobs, 
immediately instructed its members not to 
carry out any of the disputed jobs and as a 
result a number of men who refused to per- 
form tasks allocated to them had to be dis- 
charged by the companies. 


On September 9th the Union held a strike 
ballot and despite a number of compromise 
offers made by the companies, called a strike 
with effect from midnight on September 12th. 


At the time this statement goes to press 
the strike is in its fifth week and negotiations 
are proceeding between the Copperbelt com- 
panies and the Union under an independent 
chairman. In the circumstances it would be 
difficult for me to say more and I must there- 
fore reserve comment for a later occasion. 


COPPER MARKETING 


During the year the price of cash copper 
on the Londori Metal Exchange fluctuated 
between £160 10s. and £222 15s. per ton. At 
the beginning of the financial year it was 
£216, reaching a low point of £160 10s. in 
February, 1958, and ending the year at 
£197 5s. By the middle of September, before 
the influence of the strikes in Rhodesia and 
Canada began to be felt, the price was 
approximately £210 per ton. 


The demand for copper in Europe has been 
maintained and premiums of up to £10 pet 
ton over the London Metal Exchange quota- 
tion have been paid regularly for physical 
delivery of electrolytic wirebars. The fact 
that the London Metal Exchange does not 
reflect these premiums is an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs for those producers, and this 
includes most major producers, who sell some 
part of their output on the basis of the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange quotations. This 1 
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perhaps inevitable so long as the London 
Metal Exchange contract leaves the delivery 
options to the seller. In my opinion it is 
most desirable that a further attempt be made 
to introduce a London Metal Exchange con- 
tract under which buyers will have the option 
of specifying the type of copper they wish to 
receive. Until this is done I fear that the 
London Metal Exchange contract may con- 
tinue to reflect a discount price and this, in 
the long run, is not a state of affairs which 
js conducive to maintaining the international 
reputation of the Exchange. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


There is a general feeling in the copper 
industry that the prices of last February re- 
present the bottom of the decline which 
began in March, 1956, and that the sub- 
sequent improvement is the beginning of a 
period of greater stability. This situation has 
probably been brought about by two factors. 
The first was the continued good demand in 
Europe at a time when consumption in 
America was running at an unexpectedly low 
figure, and the other is the extent of the 
voluntary curtailment undertaken by most of 
the bigger copper producers of the free world. 
Since last year these curtailments have 
become more numerous and more important, 
resulting at one time in a total free world 
curtailment at an annual rate of over 450,000 
tons of copper. Some of these curtailments 
have since been relaxed but, generally speak- 
ing, the producers of the free world are still 
imposing on themselves some restriction of 
output. 


I expressed the opinion last year that if the 
majority of larger producers adopted this 
course the degree of curtailment then neces- 
sary to balance the statistical picture might 
not be unduly great, and also the opinion that 
production restriction appeared to present the 
best chance of stabilising the copper position 
as compared with the various other sugges- 
tions which have been made from time to 
time for a solution of this problem. I believe 
that the events of the past year have justified 
this view, and that the copper industry may 
be putting its house in order by the soundest 
and least painful method. It seems elementary 
that when you have too much of any com- 
modity the simplest solution is to produce 
less until more is consumed. This solution 
is not one, unfortunately, which can be 
teadily applied by all industries but where 
mining is concerned it appears to be the 
quickest and most effective method of correct- 
ing a statistical imbalance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prospecting and exploration in the Federa- 
tion under the aegis of companies formed for 
that purpose, and in which your company is 
a shareholder, continued throughout the past 
year. 


Economic circumstances in Northern 
Rhodesia have not been such this year as 
to encourage European employees to take 
advantage of the Home Ownership Scheme 
which I mentioned last year, but there has 
been a reasonably satisfactory response. We 
have not yet been able to inaugurate a 
corresponding scheme for African em- 
Ployees owing to legal and other complica- 
tions, but it is hoped to do so in the near 
future. 


It will be recalled that three years ago 
your company and other Copperbelt mining 
companies joined in forming a Technical 
Education Foundation to meet a need 
created by the rapid growth of Copperbelt 
industries generally. The foundation got 
under way early in 1957 and during the 
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past year permanent buildings were opened 
at four centres, including Luanshya (the 
adjoining township to Roan Antelope). 


CONCLUSION 


The copper industry is just emerging from 
a period of difficulty such as inevitably 
accompanies a drastic fall in price, but thanks 
in a large degree to its own exertions it is 
now beginning to build up the industry on 
a sounder basis. It is impossible, if one is 
impartial, not to view this period as having 
been a healthy factor in the development of 
the industry, as it has brought realism to the 
production side of the industry and renewed 
confidence to the users of the metal. 


In the short view, much will depend on 
the course of business activity in Europe and 
America during the coming months ; copper 
appears to be, however, in a sounder position 
than it was a year ago and perhaps sounder 
than certain other commodities, and is well 
placed to take advantage of increased business 
activity. 


However, mining is a long-term business 
requiring planning many years in advance 
and its health or otherwise should not be 
judged by results over a short period. Taking 
the longer view, I have always expressed 
faith in the future of the copper industry and 
nothing has transpired to change that view. 
In fact the studies we regularly make of this 
subject indicate the possibility of a greatly 
expanding use of the metal, though always 
with one important qualification, namely that 
the price of the metal must not be allowed 
to run away upwards beyond the various 
points at which substitution is certain to 
occur. These points are not static and they 
vary from use to use. The solution would 
appear to lie in the ability of the mining in- 
dustry to produce enough copper to meet 
the expanding consumption of the world, and 
yet not hesitate from time to time to adjust 
this production rate at periods of low con- 
sumption ; in this way it might be possible 
to avoid the swings in price which have 
characterised the past seven or eight years. 
Provided that the copper industry has learned 
this lesson and is prepared to take steps to 
prevent such occurrences again, it does seem 
to me as if copper has prospects which few 
other commodities can equal in promise. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


(The Chairman’s remarks under the head- 
ings Industrial Relations, Copper Marketing, 
World Production and Consumption, Mis- 
cellaneous (part) and Conclusion are similar 
to those contained in his statement to the 


Stockholders of Roan Antelope Copper Mines’ 


Limited.) 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Throughout the year we operated on a 
curtailed production programme as our con- 
tribution towards the correction of the 
overall world copper position. Our curtail- 
ment was to a rate equivalent to 90 per cent 
of capacity, giving a target for the year of 
93,000 long tons of copper. In fact produc- 
tion amounted to 92,994 tons. 


The average cost of production decreased 
from £147 per ton to £136 per ton of elec- 
trolytic copper. 


Sales for the year amounted to 88,847 long 
tons. The average sales price was £188 per 
ton, a decrease of £71 per ton compared with 
the previous year. The profit margin per ton 
decreased from £114 for the previous year to 
£52. The gross profits amounted to 
£4,178,000. To this has to be added the 
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increase in the value of copper stocks, 
amounting to £277,000. Interest earned, less 
interest paid and minor items brought this 
profit to £4,900,000. 


Tax liability amounts to £1,430,000. The 
appropriation for replacements reserve is 
£750,000, which compares with £1,500,000 
in the previous year. The replacements 
reserve at the end of June amounted to 
£1,387,000. The appropriation to general 
reserve has been put at £1,250,000. 


The balance available for dividend is 
£1,679,000. An interim dividend of 8d. per 
share, less taxes, was paid and the recom- 
mendation for the final dividend is 2s. 7d. per 
share, less taxes. 


MINE POSITION 


This month sees the completion of the first 
25 years of production at Mufulira, during 
which time we have produced approximately 
1,680,000 long tons of copper at an historic 
value of £237 milion. Ore reserves stand 
to-day at 169 million tons compared with the 
report in the year 1933 which showed ore 
reserves at 116 million tons. 


The main constructional activity at the 
mine continues to be in respect of the 
Mufulira West development expected to be 
completed in 1962 with the exception that the 
extension of the electrolytic refinery has been 
postponed owing to favourable opportunities 
for continuing temporarily the shipment of 
fire refinable grade copper. 


CHIBULUMA MINES LIMITED 


The mine maintained an average produc- 
tion rate of over 40,000 tons of ore per 
month. The grade of ore delivered to the 
mill was, as expected, considerably lower 
than the previous year at 4.70 per cent copper 
compared with 5.84 per cent. Mining costs 
increased quite appreciably both on a per ton 
of copper basis and on a per ton of ore basis 
also. The mill recoveries during the year 
were even higher than the already high 
recoveries of the previous year. 


Copper from mine production was 17,861 
long tons. In addition, the stock of copper 
concentrate which existed at the beginning 
of the year~was smelted during the year, re- 
sulting in a further production of over 9,000 
long tons. The total saleable output was thus 
27,177 long tons, 


COBALT PRODUCTION 


The cobalt treatment plant at Ndola 
operated throughout the year. The process 
there consists of the conversion of a cobalt/ 
copper concentrate into a_ cobalt/copper 
matte. This matte is shipped to Belgium for 
final conversion into cobalt and copper. 


The cobalt matte production at Ndola for 
the year was 6,645 tons. The rate of produc- 
tion is expected to reach 1,100 tons per 
month. Costs, as was only to be expected 
with an erratic production, were higher than 
anticipated. Including overseas costs and 
refining charges, and mineral royalties, but 
after crediting revenue from the sale of 675 
long tons of copper, recovered as a by- 
product, the cost of production per pound of 
cobalt metal averaged just over 19s. during 
the year, on a delivered USA basis. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Copper sales during the year totalled 
27,210 long tons at an average price of £177 
per ton. 


As far as cobalt is concerned we are 
utilising our production at present to meet 
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the greater part of our annual obligation to 
the United States Government in respect of 
loan repayment. In this way we delivered 
587 long tons of cobalt metal at an average 
price of £1,596 per ton, giving a value of 
£936,000. 


The gross trading profit was £1,543,000, 
and the net profit £1,352,000 on which no tax 
is payable on account of the Federal tax laws 
applying to new mines. 


Under the terms of our agreement with 
the US Government during the past year we 
delivered copper and cobalt, together aggrega- 
ting a value of £1,530,000. The loan was 
accordingly reduced at june 30, 1958, to the 
sum of £3,973,000. During the current year 
our obligation will amount to £1,180,000 
worth of metal which we expect to discharge 
in the form of cobalt. ° 

The board has appropriated £200,000 for 
replacements. Of the balance of £1,152,000 
profit for the year, £1,150,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve to cater for two 
obligations, first the repayment of loan capital 
and secondly to meet expenditure of a 
capital nature. 


TECHNICAL PLANS 


There is no plan for Chibuluma to create 
its own smelting facilities for copper, nor is 
any problem anticipated in the near future 
over the ability to have concentrates smelted 
elsewhere on the Copperbelt for the produc- 
tion of final metal for shipment overseas. 


As far as cobalt is concerned we are ex- 
porting overseas an intermediate product, 
namely matte, and in the long run this is a 
costly process as our matte contains only 
about 10 per cent cobalt. Your board there- 
fore has under constant consideration the 
question of creating further treatment facili- 
ties in Rhodesia, but no conclusion has yet 
been reached in this respect. This introduces 
questions of further capital expenditure, of the 
future possible course of the cobalt market, 
and not only the question of relative econo- 
mics of treatment here or elsewhere, but the 
assessment of the likely profitability of future 
cobalt production. In the meantime matte 
continues to be shipped to Belgium for 
refining. 


The original ore reserves have been re- 
calculated at 9.7 million tons. After deducting 
the tonnage withdrawn from reserves since 
the commencement of operations we are left 
with 8.6 million tons, the grade of which is 
5.15 per cent copper and 0.23 per cent cobalt. 


During the year drilling indicated a small 
ore occurrence some 9,000 feet to the west 
of the mine, not yet included in the ore 
reserve figure. This occurrence, is now esti- 
mated at about 1 million tons of ore at 4.05 
per cent copper and 0.06 per cent cobalt. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Shareholders will realise that Chibuluma 
may still be faced with capital expenditure. 
The capital expenditure to date, plus pro- 
vision for working capital, has totalled over 
£7 million as against a share and loan capital 
of £6 million. The difference has been 
financed temporarily out of our revolving 
cash resources. Further capital expenditure 
may include expansion to the cobalt plant, 
and expenditure on developing the additional 
ore to the west. 


Since neither of these projects has yet 
been decided upon, it is not possible to say 
what additional capital costs may be. 
mention the point, however, to indicate that 
some additional capital may be required in 
this business before the mine and plants can 
be said to have reached their full develop- 
ment. 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


MENACE OF UNTAXED “FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE ” 


HANDICAPS CONFRONTING BRITISH SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


THE HONOURABLE J. P. PHILIPPS ON “A MATTER 
OF SHIPS OR TAXES” 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Court Line Limited will be held on 
December 10th in London. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, The Honourable J. P. Philipps, 
TD, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not think 
it is necessary for me to go into details of 
the present state of the Shipping Industry in 
general and the Tramp Shipping Industry 
in particular. Statements by other companies 
and the Press have made it only too clear. 
Suffice it to say that the increase in world 
gross registered tonnage from 72 million tons 
in 1948 to 106 million tons in 1958 without 
a corresponding expansion of world trade is 
the root cause of our troubles. 


* LOCKING THE STABLE DOOR?” 


In my speech to you on December 7, 1955, 
I drew attention to the menace of untaxed 
flags of convenience. While I am delighted 
that at last, in 1958, the General Council of 
British Shipping has taken up the cudgels, 
I cannot help pointing out that this is tanta- 
mount to locking the stable door after the 
horse has fled as there are now precious few 
profits to be taxed. However, if the Chan- 
cellor will grant us the “special tax free 
replacement fund” I suggested in my speech 
to you last year, the British Shipping Industry 
will be able to meet its competitors on equal 
terms when world trade expands once more. 


As illustrations of the handicap under 
which we in this country are at present opera- 
ting, I would draw your attention to the fact 
that, in spite of receiving Investment Allow- 
ances on three new ships, we shall pay a 
total of £959,600 in Income Tax and Profits 
Tax on the trading surplus earned in the 
three years 1956, 1957 and 1958. A com- 
pany registered in Bermuda or any other tax 
free country would be free of this taxation 
liability and would be able to build an addi- 
tional new ship with the money. Again, if 
we sold either of our two eldest vessels which 
are now fourteen years old for its current 
price today of about £190,000, we should 
have to pay to the Government a Balancing 
Charge of no less than £82,700. It must 
surely be in the interests of the nation as a 
whole that that money should be re-invested 
in a new physical asset instead of being 
handed over to the Treasury and used as 
income to meet current Government expen- 
diture. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


Some critics of operators under the so- 
called flags of convenience take the narrow 
view that it is merely a matter of unfair wages 
and working conditions, and suggest the 
traditional maritime nations should join 
together and impose sanctions. According 
to my information, the conditions on most 
flags of convenience vessels so far as they 
affect the crew are in no way inferior to those 
existing in the best conducted fleets. We 
must face the fact that people cannot be 
blamed for taking advantage of circum- 


stances which place them in a superior posi- 
tion to that of their competitors. It must be 
recognised that they are not doing anything 
which is illegal except when it is done by 
English owners. 


There is no doubt, under present condi- 
tions, our industry is facing a deadly menace 
which can only have one ending, that is the 
accelerated decline and final elimination of 
our Merchant Fleet, more especially the 
Tramp Section. There is only one way to 
remedy the situation and the Government 
need look no further than a revision of its 
taxation policy as it affects the Shipping 
Industry. Of course, if the maintenance of 
an adequate British Merchant Fleet is not 
regarded as a national necessity there is 
nothing more to be said. It is simply a 
matter of ships or taxes. 


OPERATING SURPLUS 


You will remember that at our Meeting 
last December I told you that we had just 
re-negotiated some of our forward contracts 
reducing the rates in return for an extension 
of the period. I explained that this would 
have the effect that the surplus for the year 
now under review would be smaller than had 
been anticipated at the time my last circu- 
lated Address was printed. At that time I 
was anticipating that six ships would com- 
plete their voyages by June 30, 1958, and 
so be in time for inclusion in these accounts. 
Unfortunately, our m.v. Hannington Court 
failed to complete her voyage until some three 
weeks later, and thus only the profits earned 
by five ships have been included, causing a 
still further reduction in the operating sur- 
plus to £768,612. However, the earnings of 
that ship will favourably affect the surplus for 
the current year, which in view of our for- 


a contracts, should show a satisfactory 
result. 


DIVIDEND 


Owing to changes relating to Profits Tax in 
this year’s Finance Act your Directors have 
decided on this occasion not to recommend 
the payment of a Final dividend for the year 
ended June 30, 1958. They have, however 
decided to pay a Special interim dividend of 
103d. per share (173 per cent), less Income 
Tax, for the year ending June 30, 1959. This 
dividend will be paid on December 11, 1958, 
to those Shareholders on the Registers at the 
close of business on November 25, 1958. 
This procedure should result in a consider- 
able saving of Profits Tax to your Company. 
The exact amount of the saving cannot be 
ascertained until the profits for the period 
up to the beginning of April, 1960, are 
known. It must be emphasised that this 
interim dividend for 1958-59 is of a special 
nature and will not in any way affect any 
decision on future interim or final dividends. 


I feel sure that you would like me to take 
this opportunity of thanking on your behalf 
all the Staff, both ashore and afloat, for the 
part they have played in keeping our ships 
running in these difficult times. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


THIRD SUCCESSIVE RECORD IN EARNINGS 


INCREASED SALES OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND CAPITAL GOODS 


Record earnings for the third successive 
year were reported by Sir Ivan A. R. Stede- 
ford, KBE, Chairman of Tube Investments 
Limited, in his annual statement circulated 
with the accounts to stockholders on Novem- 
ber 13th. They reflected, Sir Ivan said, a 
period of consolidation and, perhaps, offered 
evidence that TI’s widely spread but well 
knit range of manufactures provided firm 
ground on which to withstand many of the 
country’s economic vicissitudes. 


Trading profits, at £12,579,000 after depre- 
ciation, were £605,000 more than in the pre- 
vious year. Difficulties had not been lacking, 
but some Divisions and companies more than 
made good what others suffered, and, in the 
end, sales were increased by over £8 million. 


It was TI’s practice to write off out of 
profits all plant in ten instalments, so that, 
with minor exceptions, none of TI’s equip- 
ment more than ten years old figured in the 
accounts. With the stringent monetary con- 
ditions in the autumn of 1957, and the pros- 
pects of falling demand, redoubled care was 
taken in authorising new capital expenditure, 
and the total sanctioned was in consequence 
less than in the previous year. Priority was 
given to projects for reducing costs, or adding 
new products to our range. 


The future had its familiar undertone of 
uncertainty, and so prospects for the current 
year were difficult to assess. At present, a 
number of Divisions looked ahead with lower 
order books. Competitors for world markets 
meant business—hard driving business—and 
this included Russia, whose oft-repeated in- 
tentions to enter them were already seen to 
mean more than words. On the other hand, 
a movement back to expansion, assisted by 
official measures, had begun, even if, at pre- 
sent, it was moving slowly. The company 
was well equipped and ready to exploit the 
opportunities there may be in the days ahead 
of competition and change. 


While preparing for 1960 and beyond, he 
believed that whatever the outcome of the 
current year, stockholders could await it 
without undue concern. The higher divi- 
dend of 174 per cent on ordinary stock would 
be paid out of earnings of a little under 
70 per cent. 


The first twelve months of working in 
double harness with Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany of America in the jointly-owned com- 
pany, Reynolds TI Aluminium Limited, had 
been very satisfactory although world demand 
for aluminium fell sharply and profits were 
lower. A tribute was due to our American 
colleagues for the effective way in which they 
had set about tackling their responsibilities 
under the agreement. There had been a re- 
duction in the price of the virgin metal from 
North America, the first in ten years, of as 
much as £17 a ton. This was welcome to 
fabricators in the home market, where 
aluminium’s full potential had yet to be 
developed. Reynolds TI Aluminium had 
acquired an interest in Venesta Limited, 

K producers of aluminium foil, and 


was already producing foil stock, an important 
market. 


The Electrical Division had an excellent 
year, a record in output and profits being 
achieved by the Simplex Electric Company, 
Which claimed at least 80 per cent of the spin 
dryer market, with its Creda “ Debonair.” 





Good results were anticipated for its newest 
cooker, the Creda “ Mercury,” with its many 
advanced features. Mersey Cable Works 
improved its results ; the Power Centre com- 
pany had occupied its new premises, which 
should enable it better to develop the 
demands for its system of cable trunking, and 
Gowshall Limited had seen and seized its 
opportunities to expand sales of its road signs 
of all kinds. 


CHANGING TUBE TRADE 


The diversity of uses of TI’s precision, 
pressure and mechanical tubes, and the ever- 
widening range of fabricated components, 
contributed to the best year yet recorded by 
the Steel Tube Division. Much of the pre- 
sent range was either not made at all ten 
years ago, or then represented a fraction of 
the business. A notable feature was TI’s 
growing contribution to the nuclear industry. 
Ten years of research and development was 
beginning to show a return. 


Our electric resistance welded steel tubing 
had absorbed much of the business which 
in earlier days was met by seamless tubes. 
We had recently put into commission a mill 
of our own design and make which we 
believed was the biggest and most versatile 
of its kind so far in this country. Having 
pioneered this process in the UK some thirty 
years ago, and being now one of the world’s 
largest producers, we were gratified that the 
quality and economy of our production 
justified this expansion. 


Another good year was enjoyed by the 
Engineering and General Divisions ; despite 
the credit squeeze, sales generally advanced 
well, with emphasis on heavier plant 
Important export contracts covered such 
widely differing equipment as Sendzimer 
strip mills, complete non-ferrous rolling mill 
plant, mechanical conveyors, aluminium foil 
mills, wire-drawing plant, and mills for 
rolling the rarer metals for nuclear engineer- 
ing. They included orders from the USA, 
Russia, India, Brazil, British Guiana and 
South Africa. Additional capacity for the 
design and making of even larger and 
heavier plant was being provided for 
W. H. A. Robertson & Company Limited 
of Bedford. 


In a new factory at Slough, Crane Packing 
Limited had put down a special-purpose 
plant of TI design for the fabrication of 
polytetrafluorethylene. Old Park Engineering 
Limited, set up last year for the production 
of large welded fabrications, had, by its 
good results, confirmed hopes of an expand- 
ing business. 


The satisfactory feature of the Cycle 
Division’s year was that, as overall UK sales 
dropped to a still lower level, our own were 
practically maintained. But intensifying 
competition overseas, and restrictions at 
home, resulted in our considerable turnover 
contributing little to profits. TI’s plan for 
concentrating its cycle production was near- 
ing completion. He believed that there was 
yet a good living to be earned by all con- 
cerned in British cycle production in compact 
and efficient plants.- TI had spared no 
expense to make this possible in the Cycle 
Division. The acquisition of the Wright 
Saddle Company and Sun Cycle & Fittings 
Company had taken the Division nearer to 
self-sufficiency. 


TOMORROW’S STEEL SUPPLIES 


The year for the Iron and Steel Division 
started well, but the malaise which infected 
the world steel industry later made its effect 
felt. Sales, nevertheless, just exceeded those 
of the previous year, and earnings remained 
much the same. The two new electric 
furnaces at Round Oak Steel Works were 
completed, and there was every evidence that 
they would provide economies in operating 
costs. ‘Trial production of alloy tube steels 
had been successful. 


TI now had two well-founded home steel 
companies established in the production of 
the qualities of tube steel it used. It seemed 
assured, therefore, that whatever the future 
ownership of the steel industry, TI would not 
again suffer the shortages which were such 
a severe handicap for more than a decade 
after the war. 


The operations of overseas subsidiaries and 
associates were generally satisfactory. Deci- 
sions had been reached with our Indian 
partners, Messrs Murugappa & Sons, to 
double the capacity of Tube Products of 
India Limited by installing a second ERW 
tube mill: a mill for cold rolling strip would 
also be added. TI Cycles of India Limited 
would also soon double capacity, and plans 
were in hand to produce cycle saddles, chains 
and lamps in India. 


These extensions and new projects would 
cost nearly {£2 million, of which some 
£1,400,000 would be needed in foreign 
currency for payment of imported equipment. 
In addition to taking up our agreed propor- 
tion of the additional equity capital to be 
issued, we had agreed to provide the balance 
of the sterling necessary by way of a loan 
until such time as India’s foreign exchange 
position permitted repayment. As a result 
of these arrangements, we would be able to 
ensure that this country would have the 
opportunity of supplying the capital equip- 
ment. 


A half interest had been taken in the 
Ceylon Cycle Industry Limited, of Colombo, 
which was laying itself out to supply 
the island’s requirements of bicycles. It 


was a small but robust organisation 
under able management, turning out 
quality products 

Simplex Electric Company (SA) Pty 


Limited had merged on a 50/50 basis with 
the South African company of W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Company under the name 
Henley-Simplex Africa (Pty) Limited, 
Extensions to works were in hand, and 
additional products would be manufactured, 


Hercules and Phillips (South Africa) 
Limited had another difficult year. The 
trade recession in the country, moderate 
though it had been, resulted in a fall in the 
demand for bicycles. This further aggravated 
the regrettable position of South Africa’s 
cycle industry, which had a _ productive 
capacity much in excess of, perhaps almost 
double, the market’s foreseeable require- 
ments. This dilemma had proved disadvan- 
tageous to all concerned. 


TI had acquired the Technical Construc- 
tion Company (Pty) Limited of Springs, 
which was engaged for welded fabrications. 
Tubemakers of Australia had a fine record 
year, but Standard Tube & TI Limited of 
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Ontario had come tnrough a period of 
reduced demand. 


EXPORTS MAINTAINED 


It might have been expected, Sir Ivan 
added, that the difficulties and competition 
in overseas markets would have been reflected 
in the volume of TI’s direct exports. He 
was pleased to report that this did not happen. 
Although prices plumbed the lower levels, 
TI maintained its share. We would go on 
doing our best to secure export business in 
whatever direction opportunity offered. The 
rapid development of industry in Communist 
countries presented opportunities as well as 
dangers. We had to expect growing 
competition in manufactured products and 
probably at prices unrelated to real 
cost. On the other hand, we might find 
these countries important markets tor indus- 
trial goods. 


The trend of our trade as between the 
Sterling and European areas again moved 
somewhat in favour of Europe. We were, 
therefore, among those who waited with keen 
anticipation—perhaps with a little apprehen- 
sion—the challenge the Free Trade Area 
would offer, if it came about. The last thing 
this country wanted was a trade war with 
the six Common Market countries. If a 
compromise became possible, as we must 
hope, our part should be to encourage the 
European grouping to participate in yet 
further removals of worldwide trade obstacles. 
While developments in Europe attracted 
attention and hopes, it was an important fact 
that Britain did 80 per cent of her trade with 
the rest of the world—particularly the Com- 
monwealth and the USA—and this was trade 
which was, and would continue to be, of first 
importance. 


AUTOMATIC 
ASSEMBLY 


Discussing pure research and development, 
Sir Ivan said that a laboratory had been pro- 
vided at TI’s Technological Centre in Wal- 
sall for the experimental processing of beryl- 
lium. Useful results had already been 
obtained. Technological developments there 
had led to automatic assembly and in- 
spection being brought to full use in 
some subsidiary companies at key stages of 
manufacture, this in addition to automatic 
processing. 


The electronic computer, installed at Wal- 
sall last year, was now being used to develop 
more complex systems of stock, production, 
sales and accounting control. While no all- 
embracing solutions to the tasks of manage- 
ment could be expected from computers, 
there could be small doubt that, used econo- 
mically, they could provide important and 
hitherto unattainable aids to administration 
and policy making. 


TI’s new and bigger residential centre in 
Edgbaston—which replaced the one we 
opened ten years ago—was now in full use, 
and would be a considerable asset. With all 
the opportunities for advanced training we 
now offered boys leaving school and Univer- 
sity, we hoped, Sir Ivan added, that we would 
be able to rely increasingly for our future 
managers and executives on the young men 
who had grown up with us. Already more 
and more apprentices were moving through 
our schemes to higher qualifications, and so 
adding to our strength, not only of craftsmen 
and technicians, but also of supervisors. Only 
if we had enough men with the right instincts 
and experience all down the line would we 
find the better ways and lower costs of doing 
all we did—which was the root of oppor- 
tunity. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


LEVELLING-OFF IN DEMAND FOR COAL IN RHODESIA 


MR T. COULTER REVIEWS LONG-TERM PROSPECTS 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr T. Coulter, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended August 31, 1958: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year amounted to 
£1,369,351 after providing* for depreciation, 
debenture interest, debenture trustees’ fees 
and directors’ emoluments, but before taxa- 
tion. This compares with a figure of 
£1,227,030 for 1957. Taxation absorbed 
£315,000 and a sum of £140,000 was trans- 
ferred to taxation equalisation reserve. 


To the profit figure for the year has been 
added £180,319, being the net amount 
placed to a special surplus revenue reserve at 
the end of last year after providing for taxa- 
tion on a gross amount of £288,511 pending 
a settlement of the Company’s claim for an 
increase in the basic. cost of production as 
affecting the margin of profit per ton. 


In conformity with the terms of the Price 
Agreement an amount of £385,000 was trans- 
ferred to general reserve, which now stands at 
£1,655,000. 


The total distribution to shareholders for 
the year was £659,726 which represents 
ls. 3d. per share and compares with ls. 14d. 
per share for the previous year. 


The Company’s income although primarily 
dependent on its coal mining activities, is 
not solely made up from coal revenue. An 
increasing factor is the interest received from 
investments, loans and deposits which with 
sundry revenue from our other activities and 
after allowing for taxation, represents at 
least 3d. per share in the make-up of the 
dividend for the year. 


Capital expenditure on fixed assets during 
the year amounted to £254,061. The balance 
sheet shows fixed assets totalling £7,858,324. 


Current assets (excluding stocks and stores), 
at £3,899,914, as against current liabilities of 
£1,194,813, indicate a surplus of £2,705,101. 


SALES 


During the year there has been a levelling- 
off in coal and coke demand within the 
Federation. The following tabulation gives 
a comparison of sales including export for 
the past three years ended August 31st: 


1956 1957 1958 

Tons Tons Tons 
Coal ... 3,695,356 3,945,378 3,911,891 
Coke ... 242,848 272,239 242,517 


There has been a small decline in output 
as compared with the previous year. .As the 
company is now equipped to its contractual 
output capacity of over 5 million tons of coal 
per annum, this break in the rising trend is 
an indication of the considerable gap which 
still must be bridged before the Company’s 
capital assets can be exploited to the full. 


It is disappointing that it has not been pos- 
sible to take better advantage of the increased 
availability of railway trucks to step up export 
sales. This would help to absorb surplus 
production capacity and to bring down unit 
costs at the collieries, Unfortunately the 


railage position has only permitted the Com- 
pany to enter the export market at a time of 
growing world coal surpluses and it hag 
proved extremely difficult to build up satis- 
factory export connections. Our agents are 
nevertheless pursuing the matter energetically 
and we hope that the level of exports last 
year may oe improved upon. 


COAL PRICE AGREEMENT 


The Company’s claim in regard to the 
basic cost of production as affecting the 
margin of profit per ton in terms of the Price 
Agreement, was submitted to arbitration in 
December last. In the course of this arbitra- 
tion a settlkement was reached and subse- 
quently approved by the Southern Rhodesia 
Parliament. 


The effect of this settlement was that the 
Company became entitled to retain the 
amount of £288,511 less tax, which was 
placed to a special surplus revenue reserve at 
the end of last year. The settlement also 
provided for an increase in the basic cost per 
ton of ls. 6d. This increase became effective 
from September 1, 1957, and the basic cost 
per to was therefore advanced from 13s. 6d. 
to 15s. with effect from that date. In the 
future the basic cost per ton is to be varied 
in proportion to changes in the average 
annual consumer price index figure for 
Southern Rhodesia, thus avoiding obscurity 
in the interpretation of the original clause 
which led to the necessity for arbitration. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


Early this year a careful study was made 
of future coal demands in the Federation 
including the probable effect of the Kariba 
hydro-electric scheme coming into operation. 
It seems clear from this examination that the 
Company will not be called upon in the fore- 
seeable future to utilise the full capacity of 
its collieries and it is estimated that the 
maximum possible demand up to the start 
of power generation at Kariba in 1960 will 
not exceed a rate of some 4,500,000 tons per 
annum. 


Thereafter we must naturally expect a re- 
ducing demand from thermal power stations 
and the Railways, but this should be offset 
gradually by increasing demands from other 
users as the economy of the Federation 
expands. 


It was decided in March to close down 
No. 1 Colliery and place it on a care and 
maintenance basis to bring the output capa- 
city and establishment at Wankie more into 
line with existing and probable future coal 
demands. 


Nos. 2 and 3 Collieries, operating on 
double shift, have a combined capacity of 
over 4,500,000 tons per annum and can deal 
easily, therefore, with the current level of 
demand and any probable increase occa- 
sioned by additional export sales. 


The Company’s sales tonnages to the 
Copperbelt for September, during approxi- 
mately three weeks of which month strike 
conditions existed, were some 30,000 tons 
below normal. 


The lower level of demand means that unit 
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costs of production will continue to run at a 
higher .level than would otherwise have 
obtained, and this must inevitably affect the 
selling price of coal. 

In addition, in terms of the Price Agree- 
ment, the annual redemption of the Com- 
pany’s debenture stock commences during 
the year ending August 31, 1959, and pro- 
vision is made for an increase in the profit 
margin from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 9d. per ton with 
effect from September 1, 1958, to meet this 
obligation. 


The combined effect of these two items 
will unfortunately necessitate an increase in 
the average selling price to 19s. 6d. per ton 
with effect from November Ist this year. 


GENERAL 


The health of the community at Wankie 
has remained good. Relationships with our 
employees both African and European, have 
also remained on a very satisfactory basis. 
The extensive investigations carried out over 
the past two years with the assistance of the 
Lurgi-Ruhr-chemie combination into the 
commercial . possibilities of establishing an 
oil-from-coal industry at Lubimbi clearly 
indicated that the scheme as _ originally 
envisaged, would at best be only marginally 
profitable under present-day costs and market 
conditions. Our efforts are being directed 
towards the examination of various alterna- 
tives, and these investigations are being 
actively pursued. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN 
AND MERCANTILE 
AGENCY COMPANY 

LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL G. H. BROWN’S 
SPEECH 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Company Limited, was held on November 
18th in London. 


Mr Michael G. H. Brown, the chairman, 
presided and in the course of his speech 
said : 

The latest advices we have received indi- 
cate that pasture and livestock conditions in 
Victoria and New South Wales are, in the 
main, excellent, but that in much of Queens- 
land, rain is badly needed. In New Zealand 
recent rains have improved the present pros- 
pects and conditions are generally good. 


The outlook for wool has seldom been 
more difficult. Most prices have risen 
a little from their low point and it is 
hoped that an improvement in world trade 
will lead to a further recovery in values. On 
present estimates the total clip in Australia 
is expected to be a little less, and in New 
Zealand a little more, than last season. 


As a result of the growing world demand 
for beef, prices of cattle in New Zealand 
are reaching high levels with corresponding 
increases for store and breeding cattle. This 
market is very strong. Values of dairy pro- 
ducts have also risen considerably recently. 

At this point in the year, it is impossible 
to say how the twelve months’ trading will 
turn out. Without a continued rise in the 
price of wool it will be difficult to maintain 
our profits at last year’s level. 


However, our organisations are active and 
we are watching the costs wherever possible. 

hatever the conditions that lie ahead, I 
assure you that we shall do our best. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROOTES MOTORS 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


OVER so PER CENT INCREASE IN 
SALES TO DOLLAR MARKETS 


SIR WILLIAM ROOTES ON FUTURE 
EFFECT OF PURCHASE TAX 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
Rootes Motors Limited will be held on 
December llth in London. 


The following is the circulated state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, GBE: 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
Consolidated Profits for the year ended 
July 31, 1958, have returned to a more satis- 
factory level, in fact slightly higher than in 
1956. 


A dividend of 4 per cent, less income tax, 
is recommended on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary Shares for the year ended July 31, 
1958. This dividend is recommended at 
the same rate as last year in order that 
the profits tax payable shall be kept to 
a minimum. 


The Board has, however, declared a 
Special Interim Dividend of 4 per cent, less 
income tax, for the year ending July 31, 
1959, payable at the same time as the 
recommended dividend referred to above. 
This Special Interim Dividend will not 
affect any final dividend which may be 
recommended in respect of the year endirg 
July 31, 1959. 

The number of cars which were produced 
last year was a record for the Group and, 
although generally commercial vehicle sales 
were difficult, here again our total showed an 
appreciable increase. 


Whilst our sales and production were 
strong, trading margins remained fine. These 
conditions prevailed throughout the year 
under review and continue today. 


VERY SATISFACTORY} 
EXPORT SALES 


We are glad to be able to say once again 
that over 50 per cent of our total output was 
exported. Fortunately our overseas sales 
were well distributed. Conditions continued 
to be difficult in Australia, and became more 
difficult in certain other countries—notably 
New Zealand due to tighter financial controls 
—and for one reason or another a number 
of markets were closed or virtually closed to 
us. There were, however, improvements 
elsewhere. In particular, mention must be 
made of the important dollar markets of 
USA and Canada, where we sold over 
50 per cent more units in 1957-58 than 
in the previous year, which itself was a 
record. 


It will be appreciated that in the export 
field we are exposed to forceful competition 
from abroad and this competition is still 
growing in intensity, particularly from 
Europe. 


In this connection I feel that I should refer 
to the question of the European Free Trade 
Area. It would seem that success is so far 
eluding the Government in its strenuous 
efforts to align this country with our friends 
on the Continent. I naturally hope that the 
Government will not be precipitate in enter- 
ing into commitments unless we obtain fair 
trading conditions. 
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IMPORTANCE OF COST LEVELS 


In all these circumstances it is doubly 
important to hold our present cost levels, and 
if possible to reduce them.. We are doing 
everything within our power to achieve these 
ends. I cannot, however, be confident that 
inflation in this country has been held and I 
therefore feel the industry’s competitive posi- 
tion internationally can become somewhat 
precarious. ‘ 


RECORD HOME SALES 


Turning now to the Home market, I am 
glad to say that the Group also achieved 
record sales. The necessity of a strong Home 
market, if we are to survive and main- 
tain our export performance, must be 
apparent to all, particularly when we recall 
the disastrous effect on employmeat and 
on our earnings in the previous year of the 
Suez crisis. 


In this connection I must refer to the 
question of Purchase Tax. The continuance 
of this heavy surcharge on commercial 
vehicles is quite indefensible and the even 
heavier tax on cars inevitably has the effect 
of weakening our home position and, in 
consequence, our export strength. This sub- 
ject is one which cannot be dealt with in 
a few sentences and it has been fully venti- 
lated to the authorities. However, I feel I 
would be wrong if I omitted to point out the 
seriousness with which we regard existing 
Purchase Tax, as affecting the future of our 
industry and the country’s economic welfare. 


REPUTATION FOR HIGH QUALITY ANL 
PERFORMANCE 


Last year I expressed myself as being very 
confident of our products. Today I am even 
more so. We have made major improve- 
ments to our complete range and in particular 
have just recently added new Commer and 
Karrier trucks in the 5/6 ton category and 
a new Humber Super Snipe, all of 
which have been extremely well received. 


The Humber Hawk, Hillman, Sunbeam 
and Singer—indeed, all our vehicles— 
are making striking progress and main- 


tain their reputation for high quality and 
performance. 


As well as being highly competitive, ours 


‘is a continuously changing industry and great 


effort and good team work are essential by 
all employed if success is to be achieved. I 
would like to thank our workpeople and our 
staff for their loyal efforts to this end in the 
past year. 


I would also express appreciation to our 
dealers, both at home and overseas, as well as 


to our suppliers, for their support and co- 
operation. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of Members of Lloyds Bank 
Limited was held on November 14th 
2 Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, 


The Right Honourable Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, the Chairman, 
presided. 


The Resolution agreeing to the proposed 
capitalisation of Reserves was duly passed. 
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HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR MODERN FURNITURE 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on November 
14th in London, Sir Laurence Watkinson, 
KBE, CB, MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review: 


The accounts give a profit for the period 
of 52 weeks to July 11, 1958, of £356,664, 
before deducting tax, but after providing for 
all charges, including depreciation, compared 
with a profit of £395,091 for the period of 
52 weeks to July 12, 1957. Bearing in mind 
the difficulties of the furniture industry this 
result is not discouraging. 


The demand for furniture is moving notice- 
ably and with growing speed towards more 
modern designs. In July we marketed a new 
range of Link furniture designed to cater for 
those who can only indulge their taste for 
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modern designs at lower prices and this is 
being well received. A new range of non- 
branded merchandise was marketed at the 
beginning of September after the end of the 
year under review. The demand for the 
Company’s upholstered products has been 
especially gratifying. 


The furniture industry has been directly 
affected in the past three years by no less 
than three variations in Government policy, 
in addition to changes in the Bank rate. 
Every one of these changes involved disloca- 
tion and I would, with respect, enter a plea 
for more stable conditions. 


The hire purchase relaxations will certainly 
stimulate the trade in the shorter term but 
what the future may hold must, in my 
opinion, be uncertain until we have a clearer 
idea not only of the economic climate but 
also of the strength of the competition with 
furniture of other consumer durables which, 
of course, have also been given important 
hire purchase relaxations. 


The report was adopted. 
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Gramophone Records. 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





TELEVISION AND RADIO TRANSMITTERS 
AND RECEIVERS - OFFICE EQUIPMENT - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


World Wide Progress during 1957/58 






A large increase in Group sales in the U.K., U.S.A. and else- 


1956 1957 1958 
£ thousands 
52,894 61,063 65,905 
2,417 4,732 5,322 
872 1,114 2,156 
432 432 432 


16,848 18,646 








where. The Company has had a good share of the ‘‘ Top Ten "’ popular artistes, including 
a number of golden disc winners. The demand for ‘serious ’’ records continued 
strong. The Company has introduced ‘* Great Recordings of the Century ’’ and 
published the first eight volumes of the ‘‘ History of Music and Sound ”’ on long-playing 
records. 

Tax on Culture. Records are unjustly subject to highest rate of purchase tax (60%)— 
more than on fur coats, jewellery, etc.—making retail prices 40% higher than they 
need be. 

Process Control. We have designed equipment for use in nuclear power stations 
and examined similar applications of it to the petroleum, chemical and food industries. 
Office Computers. Our computers embody all the latest construction techniques 
and are designed to provide the high degree of reliability essential to meet modern 
needs. The Emidec 2400 is outstanding in its exceptionally high speed and storage 
capacity. 

Analogue Computers. We are in full-scale production of the new Analogue Computer 
—Emiac ll—for the study of nuclear reactor projects and research work on guided 
missiles and on other probiems of high-speed flying. 

Television Transmitting Equipment. The new Ultra High Frequency transmitter 
installed by the B.B.C. for tests at Crystal Palace was designed and built by E.M.I. and 
is the most powerful UHF television transmitter in Europe. Considerable interest has 
been shown by several European countries in this latest development. Orders for 
television studio equipment have been obtained from the B.B.C. and all the newly 
appointed Commercial Television programme contractors and in addition a number of 
transmitters have been ordered by the B.B.C. for extending the coverage of their 
VHF FM Service. 

Stereo Reproduction. Stereo records are essentially an E.M.I. invention, arising from 
the 1931 patent of the late A. D. Blumlein. E.M.I. has now developed a completely 
new system of transmitting and receiving stereophonic radio programmes, requiring 
only inexpensive changes in equipment. 

Capitol RSIOI Stereo Reproducer. We believe this to be the best value high 
fidelity model on the market. It plays also all single-channel records. 

“‘ Emitape’’. The capacity of the magnetic tape factory is being enlarged to meet 
the persistent increase in demand. 



























The Accounts and Mr. J. F. Lockwood's Review may be obtained from the Secretary, E.M.l. 
Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


EXTRACT FROM 
MR D. A. B. WATSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the 
Johannesburg Consolidated investmeat 
Company, Limited, was held on November 
18th in Johannesburg. 


Mr D. A. B. Watson, who presided in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr H. J. Joel, 
the Chairman, said the profit, before pro- 
viding for tax, amounted to £2,340,434, a 
decrease of £128,832 compared with the 
previous year. The gross income was slightly 
higher than that for the previous year and 
the decrease in profit arose mainly from the 
fact that a sum of £175,242 which had been 
spent over a number of years on various 
prospecting ventures was written off during 
the year under review. 


Mr Watson continued: I am very pleased 
that the forecast made in the chairman’s 
statement last year that investment income 
would be substantially maintained in the year 
under review has been borne out. The slight 
increase in this income masks a number of 
fluctuations, income from copper, platinum, 
lead and zinc being lower and that from 
gold, diamonds, manganese and various in- 
dustrial interests being higher. While, as 
stated in the Directors’ Report, income from 
diamond interests was affected by the decline 
in diamond sales during the year, the com- 
parative effect was more than off-set by 
income from additional investments acquired 
in diamond companies during the previous 
year. 


After providing for taxation, the net profit 
was £1,940,313, compared with £1,598,414 
for the previous year. Including the credit 
of £500,000 in respect of taxation overpaid 
in previous years, and the balance of £297,550 
unappropriated at June 30, 1957, the amount 
available for appropriation was £2,737,863, 
. _—— with £1,897,254 at June 30, 
957. 


Having regard to the exceptional nature 
of the credit of £500,000 in respect of the 
over-provision for taxation in previous years, 
we considered it appropriate to transfer an 
equivalent amount to the Investment Reserve. 
The total amount of the Investment Reserve, 
namely, £1,500,000 is not, in the opinion of 
your Board, excessive in relation to the total 
book value of our portfolio. 


After making the above appropriation to 
Investment Reserve and paying the dividend 
of 4s. 6d. per share, the carry forward was 
reduced by some £56,000. 


It will be noted that there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the liquid position 
of the Company and that current assets 
exceed current liabilities by £1.371,167, re- 
flecting an increase of £702,385 over the 
figures for the previous year. 


After a detailed review of conditions and 
prospects in the various fields of investment, 
Mr Watson concluded: 


To sum up, it seems inevitable, in view of 
the less profitable conditions at present 
existing in a number of fields of investment 
in which your Company is interested, that 
some reduction in the net profit for the cur- 
rent year is to be expected. Unless, however, 
any unforeseen depreciation in the book 
value of the Company’s investments occurs 
during the current year the Board expects 
that it will be possible this year to maintain 
the 4s. 6d. dividend rate. 
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HARTEBEESTFONTEIN 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MINE’S PRODUCTION SHOWS CONSISTENT IMPROVEMENT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited will be held on December 4th in 
Johannesburg. 


The following is the circulated review of 
the chairman, Mr B. L. Bernstein: 


The financial year ended June 30, 1958, 
was another successful year for your mine. 
The total working profit increased by £2.26 
million due to higher tonnages milled and 
to increased recoveries of gold and uranium 
oxide. Earnings from the production of 
uranium oxide were substantially higher as 
this was the first full year of production. The 
working profit derived from uranium was 
£3,047,084 and represented approximately 
45 per cent of the total working profit. 


As you are no doubt aware an agreement 
between the SA Atomic Energy Board and 
the Combined Development Agency restricts 
the sale of uranium to the Agency to 6,200 
tons in any one year. The quota granted 
to your mine for the six months ending 
December 31, 1958, is 521,590 lbs. Your 
Company’s present contract for the sale of 
uranium oxide will expire on December 31, 
1966. 


The total surplus for the year was 
£6,732,681 which, when added to the 
undistributed balance of £238,788 brought 
forward from the previous financial year, 
made £6,971,469 available for appropriation. 
£2,827,355 was appropriated for capital 
expenditure and repayment of loans and 
£2,925,000, equivalent to 6s. 6d. per share, 
was distributed to shareholders in dividends. 
The balance of £1,219,114 was carried 
forward to the current financial year. No 
provision has been made for taxation as the 
Company still had an assessed loss as at 
June 30, 1958, estimated at £3,423,358. At 
the present rate of profit and bearing in mind 
the capital expenditure programme, it is 
anticipated that the assessed loss will be 
absorbed towards the end of the current 
financial year and that the Company will 
become liable for tax and lease payments in 
— of the financial year ending June 30, 

60. 


MINE’S IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 


On the production side the mine has shown 
a consistent improvement as compared with 
the previous year’s performance. The 
average monthly milling rate increased from 
76,666 tons to 84,833 tons. The grade 
recovered at the mill has improved from 
10.291 dwt to 10.967 dwt per ton. Working 
costs during the year decreased by 5d. per 
ton and 8s. 8d. per ounce as compared with 
the previous year’s costs and averaged 65s. 2d. 
per ton and 118s, 10d. per fine ounce of gold, 
respectively, 


DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 


Shareholders are aware that the Kromdraai 
fault, which strikes north-east/south-west, 
divides the mine into two distinct mining 
areas. The present stoping areas are confined 
to the south-eastern side of the fault, where 
the average depth of the reef is 3,000 feet 
below surface. The reef on the other side 
of the fault is some 3,000 feet deeper. 





Your mine came into production on a com- 
paratively low mill tonnage, all derived from 
mining operations in the shallow eastern por- 
tion of the mine. As profits were earned so 
operations were expanded and steps were 
taken to open up the deeper western portion 
of the property. At the end of 1956 sinking 
of a sub-vertical shaft, No. 2A, was com- 
menced from the transfer level connecting 
No. 1 and No. 2 shafts some 3,000 feet below. 
surface. No. 3 shaft was sited near the 
northern boundary of the mine and will serve 
as the main upcast ventilation shaft in the 
deep level area. The high profit earned not 
only enabled this policy to be pursued with 
vigour but also made the distribution of sub- 
stantial dividends possible. 


The first stage of the work necessary to 
open up the deeper portion of the mine is 
now well advanced. No. 2A sub-vertical 
shaft intersected reef at a depth of 6,256 feet 
below the surface. No. 3 shaft sunk from 
surface had reached a depth of 5,341 feet on 
September 30, 1958. It is estimated that this 
shaft will intersect Vaal Reef at a depth of 
5,680 feet. At No. 2A shaft a haulage on 
the transfer level, approximately 5,730 feet 
below surface, is at present being driven in 
a north-easterly direction to connect with 
No. 3 shaft. 


On surface the first stage of expanding the 
gold plant is nearing completion and it is 
anticipated that the second stage will be com- 
pleted by the end of the current financial 
year. The capacity of the gold plant will 
then exceed 130,000 tons per month. The 
output of the enlarged mill, however, will be 
governed by the mining conditions met with 
in the deeper area and by the availability of 
native labour. It is hoped that the milling 
rate will be increased progressively and will 
reach 112,000 tons per month towards the 
latter half of 1959. 


In order to permit of greater latitude in the 
opening up and exploitation of the deeper 
area of the mine and to provide improved 
ventilation facilities in that area, an addi- 
tional surface shaft will be required. This 
shaft, which will be known as No. 4, 
will be sited approximately 7,000 feet 
to the south of No. 2 shaft and will 
be sunk to a depth of approximately 7,500 
feet from surface. 


Exploratory development from No. 2A and 
No. 4 shafts will determine the shaft system 
which will be required ultimately to serve 
the western portion of the deep area of the 
mine. Bearing in mind all the factors, includ- 
ing the fact that funds are now available for 
this purpose, your directors have decided that 
the sinking of No. 4 shaft should commence 
early in 1960. Permanent hoists have, there- 
fore, been ordered and, in the interim pre- 
liminary work will be completed. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


At the annual general meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1956, I indicated that capital expenditure 
of some £6 million would be required during 
the following four years and at last year’s 
meeting, held in November, 1957, I advised 
you that this estimate would be exceeded. 
During the past two years there has been a 
marked increase in the percentage of waste 
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rock sorted both on surface and underground. 
While this has resulted in the earning of 
higher profits and in an increased rate of 
dividend payment, it has also increased 
the scale of underground operations and 
has necessitated an acceleration of the 
previously planned capital expenditure pro- 
gramme. 


In addition, the underground pumping 
capacity has been doubled, the hoisting capa- 
city is being increased and improvements to 
the uranium and reduction plants are being 
effected. Furthermore, owing to the nature 
of the ground encountered, sinking costs at 
No. 2A shaft have been higher than antici- 
pated. Due to these circumstances it is now 
estimated that the amount to be spent during 
the four-year period ending June 30, 1960, 
including expenditure connected with No. 4 
shaft, will be about £8,500,000, of which 
£4,600,000 had been spent at the end of the 
financial year under review. During the 
current financial year it is estimated that 
capital expenditure will be about £2,500,000. 





SOLAR INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


(Formerly the Aluminium Castings 
Company, Limited) 


MR R. K. CALDER’S REVIEW OF 
ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
was held on November 14th in Glasgow, 
Mr R. K. Calder (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 


The effect of the Canadian recession and 
of the cut backs in the aircraft programme 
in the second half of the year occasioned 
losses of just short of £90,000. 


_ While the UK Subsidiaries showed an 
increase in output of some 17} per cent, 
and a recovery in trading profits of over 
£100,000, the turn round in the Canadian 
Company Was much too great to prevent the 
decline in trading profits from £429,512 to 
£358,277. 


Charges against the profits including De- 
preciation of £88,131 amounted to £192,023, 
an increase of £13,861. 


The charge for taxation—there being no 
allowance for the Canadian loss—advanced 
to £125,400 against only £79,656, and the 
final net profit is therefore £45,291 as 
compared with £170,641 in the pre- 
vious year. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Aluminium Bronze Co. Ltd. made a sub- 
stantial recovery from the previous year 
when the Suez difficulties had curtailed out- 
put. The current year sees the recovery 
maintained. 5 


Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances Ltd. 
staged a recovery, both in turnover and in 
earnings. Results in the current year are 
equally encouraging. The recently developed 
Atkinson PTO Guard—designed to comply 
wtih the new safety regulations affecting farm 
equipment—has been favourably received and 
will, I hope, contribute materially to the 
results of the current year. 

The Bright Companies naturally followed 


the pattern in the motor industry and showed 
an all round improvement. A licence agree- 
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ment has just been concluded in respect of 
USA and it is hoped that production there 
may be possible in the near future. 


Burnley Aircraft Products Limited again 
increased both output and earnings and pro- 
gress is being maintained in the current year. 
To cope with increased demands a further 
extension of the Company’s Britannia Works 
is now being built. 


Scottish Aluminium Ware Limited, despite 
the earlier promise again made a call on the 
Parent Company for a subvention payment. 
Reorganisation of this Company is continu- 
ing and a small profit is currently being 
shown. 


Trent Foundries Limited showed a small 
improvement in earnings but the earlier plans 
for building expansion have not yet been pro- 
ceeded with in view of the more urgent needs 
in other divisions of the Group. 


The Verichrome Plating Companies had 
rather mixed fortunes, the Walsall division 
losing ground, while the Larkhall Company 
returned both higher sales and profits. The 
current year sees the position well main- 
tained. 


Finally, the position at Renfrew Aircraft & 
Engineering Company Limited is, I am glad 
to report, showing considerable improvement. 


Major Bright has both taken over the Presi- 
dency and taken up residence in Canada and 


THE BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY 


MR JOHN Y. SANGSTER ON SHORT- 
AND LONG-TERM PROSPECTS 


The ninety-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited will be held on December 12th in 
Birmingham. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement of the Chair- 
man, Mr John Y. Sangster: 


The Trading Profit (before Taxation) is 
£2,261,707 against £2,202,666 for the 
previous year. This result has been achieved 
in spite of the general recession in industry 
which adversely affected our volume of 
sales to an increasing extent as the year 
progressed. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock of 8 per cent, 
less Tax, making 11 per cent for the year, 
as compared with 10 per cent for the previous 
year. 


The Motor Cycle Companies, BSA, 
Triumph and Ariel, enjoying as they do the 
major share of the total market, have made 
a most satisfactory contribution to Group 
Profit notwithstanding the setback which has 
been experienced by the Industry as a whole 
both in the Home and Export Markets. 
Prospects appear to be at least as good as 
they were twelve months ago. With our 
new Scooter programme we have aimed at 
producing a product which will secure for 
us an important share of the world market 
for this class of vehicle and we have every 
confidence that our machines, which are 
competitive in price and unsurpassed in 
appearance and performance, will achieve our 
object. 


The Daimler Company has made a 
moderate profit for the year in contrast to 
the losses which have been incurréd in pre- 
vious years. 
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he enjoys the full confidence of the Board in 
the difficult task of fully restoring the fortunes 
of the Renfrew Company. 


While the future of the aircraft industry in 
Canada is fraught with uncertainty I am glad 
to say that the current order load—largely 
commercial work—is satisfactory. I hope 
that with the changes in management and 
the more favourable outlook now prevailing in 
Canada profitable operations may continue. 


The Directors, in the light of the results 
for the year, were unable to recommend a 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares. Provided, 
however, that the improvement in the 
current year is maintained and in particular 
that the Canadian Company operates as fore- 
casted your Directors will give favourable 
consideration to the payment of an interim 
dividend early in the new year. 


I would wish to record appreciation of the 
services rendered to the Group by Mr 
D. K. G. Sloan, Secretary to the Parent 
Company, who died so _ suddenly in 
July last. 


In conclusion, I am sure that members 
will join me in thanking my colleagues on 
the Boards of the Parent and Subsidiary 
Companies, Managers, Executives, staff and 
all employees, both at home and abroad, for 
their hard work without which the Group 
could achieve nothing. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Your Board has decided to proceed with 
the production of an entirely new 2} litre 
Motor Car which has been designed, 
developed and tested during the past two 
years, but we do not anticipate reaching the 


production stage before the autumn of 
1959. 
BSA Tools Division: A year ago I 


reported that a recession then existed in the 
Machine Tool Industry. The position has 
progressively worsened and we have experi- 
enced a most difficult year, in which profits 
have been severely curtailed. 


The Steel Division: The much publicised 
falling-off in demand for the products of the 
British Steel Industry first became apparent 
some months ago and has now assumed 
serious proportions. The trading results for 
the year of our own Steel Division have not 
been unsatisfactory. We hope that the 
beneficial effects which should flow from the 
several steps taken by HM Government to 
facilitate and encourage industrial expansion, 
will not be long delayed. 


BSA Guns: During the year production 
commenced of Automatic Rifles under the 
Ministry of Supply Contract referred to last 
year. 

The statement then reviewed the activities 
of the smaller Units of the Group and 
continued : 


Our short-term prospects at the time this 
statement is issued are less favourable than 
they were twelve months ago, but I look 
forward to our longer-term prospects with 
confidence. 


Nationalisation of Steel: The intention, 
expressed by the Labour Party, to re- 
nationalise the Steel Industry is an issue of 
paramount importance to this Company. 
State ownership would mean a monopoly in 
which individuality, initiative, and freedom 
would cease to exist and would be gravely 
detrimental to the interests of our stock- 
holders, employees, customers, and the 
nationally important exports of the Steel 
Industry which help to pay for the food and 
raw materials which this country must import 
in order to live. 
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STOTHERT & PITT 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting of 
Stothert & Pitt, Limited was held on 
November 14th at Bath. 


Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, JP (the 
chairman) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The trading profit for the year 
is satisfactory and output has again increased. 
All departments were fully employed during 
the year. 


Although the profits for the year constitute 
a record, we must regard ourselves as for- 
tunate that both turnover and profits have 
advanced in a period of increasing competi- 
tion when supply has been tending to exceed 
demand in certain directions. The improve- 
ment must be attributed to the additional 
capacity and greater efficiency in the Works 
as a result of the capital expenditure to which 
reference was made in my letter of August 
6th last. 


Current trading continues on a satisfactory 
basis and we have a sound order book cover- 
ing the next two years or so. Exports are 
being maintained at a substantial figure and 
during the year under review we exported 
our products to forty-five countries. 


It is the hope and intention of your 
Board to maintain for so long as it may be 
expedient to do so the more liberal policy 
outlined in my letter of August 6th last. We 
now recommend a final dividend at the rate 
of 73 per cent bring the total distribution 
for the year up to 25 per cent. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at the subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing the capital increase and one for three scrip 
issue proposals were sanctioned. 


NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
CORPORATION LTD. 


SIR STUART C. GOODWIN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on November 18th 
at Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Goodwin, DL, JP 
(chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year ended March 
31, 1958: 


The trading profits, before taxation 
amounted to £1,260,119 as against £1,334,118 
in the previous year. The Group is in a very 
sound financial position. It is gratifying that 
the trading profit reflects only a slight fall 
compared with the year before. While the 
turnover exceeded that of the previous year, 
the margin of profit was reduced. 


Conditions in the steel industry are not so 
favourable as a year ago. Like other firms 
in the industry we are feeling the effects of 
the general recession, although possibly not 
so seriously as those whose interests do not 
also embrace the end products from ancillary 
trades. This fact emphasises the point I 
made last year, that the policy of extending 
our interests in the ancillary trades must 
stand us in good stead in the prevailing con- 
ditions. With short time working in several 
departments, and intense competition espe- 
cially in the export market, our results a year 
hence may reflect this. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 374 per cent, less tax (making 50 per 
cent, less tax, for the year) was approved. 


— eo oe one oe eee oe 


Saal 
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J. & F. STONE LIGHTING 
& RADIO 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of J. & F. Stone Lighting & Radio 
Limited was held on November 20th in 
London. 


In his circulated statement, dated October 
24th, the Chairman, Mr D. G. Nairn, OBE, 
commented on the difficult conditions under 
which the Group has been required, by 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


able achievement must not be overlooked of 
earning approximately £720,000 under such 
conditions and without sacrificing in the 
least degree the very conservative financial 
principles which had characterised the Group 
throughout its existence. 


It had not been possible for them to offer 
their Hire Purchase customers the attractive 
terms which they would have liked to have 
offered and which the Group was well able 
to finance themselves. 


He continued: In relation to the Issued 
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tion. If this rate continues and the new 
Profits Tax regulations remain unchanged, 
then, allowing for 10 per cent Profits Tax 
and 423 per cent Income Tax, the net cost 
of Ordinary Stock Dividends at the rate of 
30 per cent per annum gross is covered 
nearly one and two-thirds times. 


Commenting on the recent easing of 
financial restrictions on Hire Purchase and 
other forms of credit trading, Mr Nairn said: 
Our liquid position is immensely strong and 
we are fully equipped to meet all competition 
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The Bureau of Economic and Statistical Research 
Pty. Limited undertakes economic forecasting and 
all types of market research studies. Continuing 
comprehensive surveys for certain consumer goods 
are also available. 


THE BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AND 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH PTY. 
LIMITED 


52 Queen Street, Melbourne. 
39 Market Place, Sydney. 


vacancies for METHODS ASSISTANTS in its Organ- 
ization and Methods Branch at Head Office in London. 
Age limit 38. Applicants should, preferably, be in 
possession of a degree in either Commerce, Economics, 
or Statistics, and have had at least three years’ experience 
in office methods work. Duties will include the investi- 
gation of clerical and administrative methods of pro- 
cedure, and applicants must be prepared also to study the 
possible applications of electronic digital computers and 
data processing equipment. Salary according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. Non-contributory Pension 
Fund, assisted House Purchase Scheme. Removal 
expenses and settling-in allowances payable in certain 
cases. Luncheon club.— Write, quoting reference 
aa to Box 5919, care of 191, Gresham House, 


~ NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for the following post on the 
staff of the above College. Training and/or experience 
in technical education will be an advantage. 

ASSISTANT (GRADE B) IN SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING. To take charge of the subjects throughout 
the Commerce Department under the direction of the 
Head of Department. The department is now well 
equipped and enjoys ideal teaching conditions. The 
bulk of the work is in well-established day courses 
and there is considerable scope for initiative and develop- 
ment. 

Salary : Grade B Burnham Technical Scale (at present 
under review). Starting point on the scale is determined 
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AFFAIRS 





DISTILLERS 


f dee scrip issue foreshadowed by the 
chairman of Distillers, Sir Graham 
Hayman, last August, has not been done 
by halves. It will require a massive 
capitalisation of reserves. First, the 
nominal value of the ordinary shares is 
to be written up from 6s. 8d. to Ios., 
which will require the capitalisation of 
£21,002,257. Secondly, a one in four 
scrip issue of tos. shares will be 
made, requiring the capitalisation of 
£15,751,693. In all, then, £36,753,950 
will be capitalised, raising the issued 
ordinary capital to £78,758,466. The 
greater part of the sum to be 
capitalised will come from the capital 
reserve, which has been increased by 
£27.7 million on the revaluation of the 
investments in certain subsidiaries. 

The interim on the new ordinary 
capital will be 73 per cent (equal to 
4 per cent on the old). The direc- 
tors point out that the total dividend 
paid for 1957-58 of 20 per cent 
would be equivalent to 10} per cent on 
the increased capital, That would in any 
case need rounding off; but since they 
rather ostensibly do not issue the con- 
ventional warning that the scrip issue 
carries no implications about future 
dividends, Throgmorton Street is think- 
ing that there will in fact be something 
bigger than a mere rounding off. What 
that increase may be, if it comes, is 
anyone’s guess but the rise in the ordin- 
ary units from 28s. 103d. to 30s. 10}d. 
suggests that some at least are thinking 
of 12 or 123 per cent. 

The directors also propose to raise the 
authorised share capital to £100 million. 
The new ordinary capital of £78.8 
million and the preference capital of £2.2 
million would then leave about £19 
million of unissued capital—enough com- 
fortably to cover the £15 million that the 
group will probably need in the next two 
years for development. 


BSA 


{ ie directors of Birmingham Small 
Arms, headed by Mr John Y. 
Sangster, have raised the ordinary divi- 
dend from 10 to II per cent in the 
knowledge that in the year to July 31st 
trading profits rose by a mere £59,041 to 
£2,261,707 and in the belief that short 
term prospects are even less favourable 
than they were twelve months ago. But 
the new management is now firmly in 
the saddle ; it has been carrying through 
a searching reorganisation of the group 
and the sale of the pedal cycle business 
has strengthened liquid resources. In 
the last financial year the motor cycle 
division made a “most satisfactory con- 
tribution” to the group’s profits while 
the Daimler company made a “ moderate 
profit in contrast to the losses which had 
been incurred in previous years.” On 
the other hand, the profits of the machine 





tool division have been “ severely cur- 
tailed ” and though the steel division has 
earned a satisfactory profit it has worked 
through its order book and new orders 
are not sufficient to keep its capacity fully 
employed, That, however, is much the 
experience of other machine tool and 
steel makers and Mr Sangster is not yet 
confident that the corner has been 
turned. Hence his doubts about the im- 
mediate prospect—doubts that are 
reinforced by another increase in wages 
which under the pressure of competition 
must mean smaller margins of profits. 
Elsewhere, however, BSA may gain from 
the abolition of hire purchase restrictions 
in its motor cycle division, where it has 
already begun to market new models, 
while the Daimler Company has designed 
and developed a new motor car specifi- 
cally for the North American market. In 
all, BSA looks prepared for re-expansion 
when the time comes. The yield of 6.3 
per cent on the £1 ordinary units stand- 
ing at 35s. xd. strikes a fair balance. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


| gear always seem to be prepared 
to pay a high price for the Ios. 
ordinary units of Glaxo Laboratories. 
Currently they stand at 55s. 6d. (having 
fallen 3s. 6d. on the publication of 
the full accounts) but still yield 
only 3.2 per cent on the dividend as 
increased from 12} to 173 per cent for 
the year to June 30th. Investors seem 
to be hypnotised by the big earnings 
cover, seemingly forgetful that pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers always have to 
retain big reserves for research and de- 
velopment. It is also true that Glaxo has 
been expanding, with its trading profits 
soaring ahead from £3,889,750 to 
£5,310,166 in the last financial year. 

But now the sober assessments of the 
chairman, Sir Harry Jephcott, give 
investors due warning that expansion is 
neither automatic nor eternal. Two- 
thirds of the group’s sales are in overseas 
markets and both at home and abroad 
the increase in sales had begun to slow 
down quite appreciably in the later 
months of the financial year. To keep up 
the volume of overseas sales, as Sir 
Harry says the group must, it has to 
operate at “reduced and sometimes un- 
remunerative prices.” No wonder then 
that Glaxo, having taken over Allen and 
Hanbury, is anxious to merge the 
overseas interests of the two concerns, 
leaving Allen and Hanbury’s business at 
home as a separate entity. The group, 
already strong both financially and tech- 
nically, should be strengthened by this 
merger. But Sir Harry says that since 
the beginning of the current year com- 
petition, particularly in overseas markets, 
has grown more acute, that it is now 
difficult to maintain the volume of sales 
and that to return profits at the level 
recorded in 1957-58 “may prove im- 
possible.” 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 


OREWARNED is forearmed and the 

statement by the directors of Raleigh 
Industries last May that the group was 
then confronted with a sharp recession 
in trade was a clear signal that the divi- 
dend might be reduced. Investors, how- 
ever, were taken aback by the severity 
of the cut in the dividend just announced. 
The final payment is 6 per cent, and the 
total dividend is down from 13} to 8 per 
cent. As equity earnings have slumped 
to just over 14 per cent the dividend 
obviously had to come down. But the 
steepness of the fall in gross profits—by 
just Over 39 per cent from £2,209,369 to 
£1,341,095 in the year to July 31st— 
cannot but be contrasted with the fore- 
cast made a year ago by the chair- 
man, Mr George Wilson, that profits in 
1957-58 would “ approximate ” to those 
achieved in 1956-57. At that time, the 
group, with the added volume of sales 
contributed by the BSA cycle interests 
(which Raleigh acquired in June, 1957) 
was working overtime in most depart- 
ments. When the group raised £3} 
million on a 6 per cent debenture the 
directors also predicted “provided no 
unforeseen circumstances occur” that 
profits would be maintained. In fact, 
the tide turned quickly and suddenly 
soon after this issue and forecast: 
for the industry as a whole deliveries of 
pedal cycles in the year to July, 1957, 
fell by about 13 per cent. 


No doubt Mr Wilson will analyse this 
unhappy turn of events when he issues 
his statement with the full accounts. But 
light has already been shed on the cycle 
industry’s_ difficulties by Sir Ivan 
Stedeford in his statement to share- 
holders in Tube Investments. Last year, 
the cycle division of Tube Investments, 
he explains, faced even keener competi- 
tion from manufacturers in Holland, 
Germany, Japan, Russia and China. 
Costs at home, he added, continued to 
rise without an equivalent improvement 
in productivity—blunting the British 
industry’s competitive edge. Sir Ivan 
believes that a compact and efficient 
British industry can still earn a “ good 
living ” and Tube Investments has been 
busy “reorganising and concentrating 
cycle production ” in the last two years. 
A year or so ago, Raleigh committed 
itself to a massive capital investment pro- 
gramme and it has been taking other 
cycle companies under its wing. The 
directors seem to be thinking of. the 
future in terms of a concentrated indus- 
try, dominated by two groups. They 
appear, too, to be pinning some hopes on 
the market for motor-assisted cycles. 
Raleigh recently introduced the first 
mass-produced “moped” ; unfortunately, 
“moped” sales this year have fallen 
sharply. Raleigh has always exported 2 
large number of the cycles it manufac- 
tures and it remains to be seen whether 
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recent events will force it to trim its 
ambitions. Since the dividend announce- 
ment Raleigh £1 ordinary shares have 
lost 6s. 9d. They now stand at 29s. 3d. 
but the yield is still only 53 per cent. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS 


HAREHOLDERS, taken by surprise by the 
S resoundingly good profits earned by 
Tube Investments in the year to July 
31st, and the increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 15 to 173 per cent, will 
search the statement of the chairman, 
Sir Ivan Stedeford. for the explanation. 
That statement suggests that diversifica- 
tion, per se, is not the complete answer: 
Tube Investments is a team of well- 
managed companies, and the group is 
continually changing its composition, 
organisation and methods in order to 
improve its efficiency. 


Two companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of cycles were brought into the 
fold during the year, while all the 
aluminium interests were put into a new 
company jointly owned by Tube Invest- 
ments and Reynolds Metals of America. 
Within the companies that comprise 
the group the search for economies has 
been vigorously pursued: “with the 
stringent monetary conditions in the 
autumn of 1957 and the prospect of 
falling demand, redoubled care was taken 
in authorising new capital expenditure 
and the total sanctioned was in con- 
sequence less than in the previous year. 
Priority was given to projects for reduc- 
ing costs, or adding new products to our 
range.” 


The reward for good management is 
to be seen in the fact that, despite the 
recession and difficulties in overseas 
markets the group maintained the volume 
of its direct exports ; indeed, exports by 
the steel tube division set a new record. 
This division ended the year in “fine 
fettle,’ and although the order book had 
shortened the decline has been arrested. 
Moreover, although the iron and steel 
section was working well below capacity 
at the end of the financial year, over the 
whole year sales exceeded those of 
1956-57 and earnings remained much the 
same. The electrical section enjoyed a 
year of record output and profits when 
other manufacturers were finding the 
going hard. But perhaps the group’s best 
achievement was its ability to maintain 
the volume of its bicycle sales, even 
though profit margins from these sales 
were much lower with the result that this 
“considerable turnover contributed little 
to profits.” 


Several of the group’s divisions have 
fewer orders on hand and Sir Ivan 
admits that immediate prospects, though 
he looks to 1960 and beyond with every 
confidence, are difficult to assess, But 
the ordinary dividend has been raised and 
Sir Ivan tells shareholders that they can 
look at the outcome of the current year 
“without undue concern.” It is the past 
record of this group as much as earnings 
of 70 per cent on the dividend of 174 
per cent that explains why the £1 
ordinary units stand as high as 77s. 9d., 
to yield 43 per cent. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


RAMOPHONE records account for about 

half of the worldwide business of 
Electric and Musical Industries, and in 
the year to June 30th while its sales of 
records at home rose by 23 per cent, its 
exports of records fell slightly. The 
increase in gross profits from £6,141,000 
to £6,792,000 thus came largely from the 
domestic trade but in the United King- 
dom the group leans more heavily 
towards electronics than gramophone 
records. It is obviously in the electronic 
side of the business that the chairman, 
Mr J. F. Lockwood, seems to see the 
more encouraging prospects for expan- 
sion and, in his statement, he points out 
that in industrial countries the sale of 
electronic equipment has been rising 
much faster than total capital expendi- 
ture in industrial countries. He 
admits that competition in gramophone 
records has been sharpened by the entry 
of newcomers into the industry and, 
although he implies that they may be 
finding the experience unrewarding, their 
lower prices can unsettle the market and 
profit margins. Moreover, Mr Lockwood 
believes that the full impact of this re- 
cession has not yet been felt and he 
speaks of “a more difficult” year to come. 
One important aspect of this is that in 
the financial year profits earned in the 
United States began to fall. 


The boom in gramophone records may 
be past its peak but the directors of 
EMI have already committed themselves 
to paying a total dividend of 20 per cent 
for 1958-59 after a one for three scrip 
issue (equivalent to a rise from 15 to 
263 per cent) if profits are maintained at 
the 1957-58 level. Was this an unneces- 
sary prognostication ? At least a small 
increase in dividend for 1958-59 was 
justified by the results, and other com- 
panies have found a way round the 
profits tax difficulry by declaring special 
interim payments. 


DEBENHAMS 


gerne the two and a half years in 
which Mr J. Bedford has been at the 
helm of Debenhams he has steered a 
steady course, searching for wider 
horizons for this the biggest of the 
department store groups. The group 
derives much of its business from the 
middle classes and, like other depart- 
ment stores, has not gained much from 
the shift in income in favour of wage 
earners. Recently, therefore, it has not 
only improved and modernised its stores 
but has also made it plain that it is in 
the market for other kinds of retail 
outlets. It has made some small acquisi- 
tions but has not as yet pulled off a really 
big coup. Its profits are expanding but 
only slowly—rising by only £257,394 to 
£5,804,511 in the year to July 31st. Mr 
Bedford, however, does not seem dis- 
pleased with the rate of growth and 
remains confident about the future. 
He is putting the ship in good order, 
setting on its way a re-organisation 
scheme within the group and bringing 
new and younger blood on to the bridge. 
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Nor does it seem that shareholders will 
be forgotten. The 100 per cent scrip 
issue which Debenhams made has 
increased the voting power of the ordin- 
ary shareholders from 63} to 69 per cent 
of all the votes. Only the holders of the 
third preference shares suffer some loss 
in voting power, but they are given scrip 
in compensation. An interim dividend 
on the increased ordinary capital of 5 per 
cent (against the equivalent of 33 per 
cent) has already been forecast, and this 
seems to imply a total payment of not 
less than I§ per cent (against 133 per 
cent). On that assumption, the Ios. units 
at 51s. yield just under 6 per cent. 


BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE 


P the year to September 24th, the gross 
profits of British Tabulating Machine 
have risen by £287,000 to £1,469,000 and 
a Io per cent dividend has been repeated 
on the capital as increased by the one 

for four rights issue made last September. 

There is also a special tax free bonus of 
2 per cent paid in celebration of the 
company’s golden jubilee year. Since 
this announcement the £1 ordinary 
shares of the company have risen to a 
new “high” of 60s. 


Though these results are good in them- 
selves the proposed merger between 
British Tabulating and Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines (a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Vickers) is by far the most 
important news of the year. Research 
expenditure is high and the potentially 
strong challenge of International Busi- 
ness Machine in the British and Euro- 
pean markets sets a new and much bigger 
problem for these two leading British 
punched card and computer manufac- 
turers to solve. After “full considera- 
tion” it has been agreed in- prin- 
ciple that “the merger could be 
best effected” by British Tabulating 
acquiring the whole of the share capital 
of Powers-Samas for 3,064,516 of its own 
£1 shares plus a cash settlement of not 
more than £250,000, giving Vickers 38 
per cent of the equity of the new group. 
British Tabulating is meanwhile increas- 
ing its ordinary capital by a 25 per cent 
scrip issue to § million £1 units, giving 
the new company a nominal ordinary 
capital of £8,064,516 and “ to reflect the 
merger” the name of BTM is to be 
changed. 


The directors say that the scrip issue 
is “related solely to the question of the 
capital structure of the merged company 
and has no relation to future dividend 
policy.” At the current price of 60s. the 
BTM {1 units yield only 3} per cent 
on the 10 per cent trading dividend. 
Investors clearly believe that the merger 
with Powers-Samas will produce a more 
powerfully competitive group but when 
the formal offer is made they are entitled 
to be given some indication of the antici- 
pated earnings of the new company and 
its future dividend policy. 





Company Affairs continued on p. 746. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 





Amer. Electric. | 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 


Int. Tel. & Tel... | 


United Corpn. . 
Western Union 293, 


* Ex dividend. 
(c) Year's dividend 








DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
| Pe Pay, wo casecsiccawcne 1954-59 
RN hi vnscndsnksesesene 1974-76 
| Ceylon 4% 
Jamaica 6% : 
New Zealand 6%........... 1976-80 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2%. . . 
CORPORATION AND 

PUBLIC BOARDS 
Agricultural Mortgage 5!,%. . 
DiRT SUo- n ccccccccceses 1974-76 


ME Hi isskccesencnasendess 1958-63 

| CI Doc iecsesnsneusnss 1966-68 

| Corporation of London 5'4%..... 1976-79 
Ri Nib s sabesbbnsncas eos es after 1920 | 
Met. Water Board ‘B' 3%..... 1934-2003 | 


| Greek 7% Refugee .......cccccceee 1924 
| Japan SY (Enfnced) ....c0ccccccccee 1907 
| Japan 6% (Enfaced) ................ 1924 


| Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented) 


12 
$ 


| 26!5 


297, 


- | 16l, 


| 341g 
505, 
201 
59l, 
5415 
3'g 
Bly 


873, 
32!5 
503, 
4934 
38! 
607, 
51, 


t Tax free. 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Consols 4% . 
| War Loan 3'5% ..after 1952 | 65!)¢* 





| Nov. 
GUARANTEED | 12 | 
STOCKS 1958 
| War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 | 992!3) | 
| Funding 2!2%....... 1956-61 | 96!73> | 
Conversion 2%..... 1958-59 | 99-14-6 | 99- 15- 3 
EROGNET BOL. osccccst 1960 | om, 
| Excchequer 375.0ccccves 1960 | 
| Conversion 4'%......- 1962 a 
| Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 | 943, 
| Conversion 434% .....- 1963 | 101 
| Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 89 
| Funding 3%........ 1959-69 | BI71¢ 
Funding 4%...... .. 1960-90 | 88 


Savings Bonds 3%...1960-70 , 793i¢ 
Exchequer 2!',% .... 1963-64 | 90!,* 
Savings Bonds 2'2% .1964-67 | 825 ¢ 
Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 | 735, 
Exchequer 5!4% ....... 1966 | 102!', 


Fonding 3% ....0s< 1966-68 | 83 
Victory Fe .....00- 1920-76 | 947, 
Conversion 3!4%....... 1969 | 86 
Conversion 5'4%....... 1974 | 97!'g* 
Treasury 3!5%...... 1977-80 | 757,¢* 
Treasury 3'2%...... 1979-81 | 75!3), 
Funding 5!5%....... 1982-84 | 102 
Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 65!g 
Furiding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 | 723, 


.after Feb. 1957 


74 


| Conv. 319% ..after Apr. 1961 | 65!3;¢ 

| Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 | 57!g 
ee Ky COT Oe 507, 
Treasury 2'2% after Apr. 1975 | 483, 
British Electric 419% 1967-69 | 94li¢ 

| British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 | 753, 


British Electric 3%. . 1974-77 7278 
British Electric 414% 1974-79 | 863, 
| British Electric 3'4% 1976-79 | 763,* 


| British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 | 87 
| British Gas 3!5%.... 1969-71 83 
British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 66 


Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 753, 
Brit. Transport 4%. .1972-77 | 83!g* 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1978-88 





66! 1, 


FIXED INTEREST 


STOCKS 


FOREIGN BONDS 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%).... 
German 5!',% 1930 (Enfaced 4',%) 


NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


| Nov. 


| Nov. | Nov. 
12 | 
|’ 
NS cakes | 537g | 513g 
Celanese ...... 26 =| 25! 
Chrysler ...... ; 527g «53 
Col. Palmolive. 85'g  84!, 


Crown Zeller.. , 567g 
Distillers Seag.. | 343, | 35 


Douglas....... 59! | 5Blg 

ie Pont ...... 205 20434" 
East. Kodak 1393, 1353, 
Ford Motor ... 503, | 48! 


Gen, Electric 70', = =70!, 
General Foods 73* | 76! 
General Motors! 50 | 49!, 


Goodyear ..... 103', \113!5 
Gul Oa........ 125 12134 
Pvstesaees {65 | 65 


Int. Bus. Mach.. |444 '442 
Int. Harvester .| 40'g | 407; 


+ Assumed average lite 9'> years. 
(d) Capita! distribution Is. 6d. per share 


| Price, | — 
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| Nov. 12,! Nov. 19, 


. 1965-70 


.... 1980-85 





5755 Nat. Distillers . , 
Procter Gamble | 


Sears Roebuck . 


Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.J.. 
20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. 


West. Electric . | 
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| 
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UMMM 





Nov. 


12 
$ 
91 


. #21 


101 
39g 
27 
2314 
73! 
| 4133 
36 
863, 
495, 
49\g 
60!4 
35 


120!, 


88! 


683, | 
503, : 


§ Less cax at 8s. 6a 
(e) To earliest date 
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Low 


13/4! 


14/10!, 
4/10! 
42/10! 


24/3 
8/7!; 

12/6 
15/3 


47/- 
39/3 


24/7', | 


28/- 
44/6 
29/9 
10/3 
74/6 


6/7', 
31/9 
39/- 

4/\') 

6/7"; 
14/415 
28/- 
12/5'4 
32/9 

8/71, 
14/3 
29/3 
24/9 
82/9 


26/6 
27/9 
16/- 

8/9 
18/6 


19/6 


12/10!, 
29/10!5 


30/- 


4/10! 


38/41, 
10/1'5 
33/1! 
19/71, 


8/101, 


15/3 


14/93, 
33/6 
17/3 
55/6 
20/3 
13/1', 


| 37/3 


21/- 
34/7!5 


|| Ex capitalisation. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 steriing. 
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(h) After Rhodesian tax. 














Price, | Yield, 
ORDINARY 
Nov. 19, Nov, 19, 
STOCKS | 1958 1958 
' 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
CR ssc 5caceee cad él 30/1', 8-63 
Dorman Long ......... a 25/1! 7-% 
Steel Co. of Wales..... él | 2 | 20/5'4 7-83 
Stewarts & Lloyds ..... él 24/7" 8-93 
| John Summers. ........ fl 34/- 8-24 
United Steel .......... él 25/6 9-02 
John Brown........... £1 | 31/6 6°35 
Cammeil Laird ....... 5/- | 8/4!', 8-95 
Swan Hunter.......... él 58/9 6°13 
WE a drxecinadene él | 2 | 35/6 5-63 
POOR 5.25 sis 0cdesnas él | 62/3* 3°75 
Coventry Gauge..... 10/- | 18/7' 5-84 
Alfred Herbert........ él | 38/6 5-42 
Ransome & Marles....5/- | 2} 16/6 4:55 
Renold Chains........ él | 39/7', 631 
Allied Ironfounders ....£1 38/3 6°54 
Babcock & Wilcox..... él 53/3 4-8" 
British Aluminium ..... él 60/6 3-97 
Davy & United ....... £1 75/3 5-2 
ee ee él 2* | 55/414* | 4-15 
Metal Box ..........- él 62/7!y | 3-51 
C. A. Parsons ...... i 53/6 | 2-4 
John Thompson...... 5/- 25/3 | 4:95 
Tube Investments..... £1 | 7/9 4-50 
BUILDING, etc. | | 
Associated Portland... .£1 | 48/6* | 3-71 
British Plaster Board | 10/- | 20/- 6°25 
Richard Costain ....... | 62/6 2-80 
Crittall Manufacturing. / 2 9/—* | 83 
6 a London Brick ......... él | 58/- | 5-39 
Turner & Newall ...... a 72/\y | 4-16" 
Wall Paper Defd....... él jNI7/9* | 4-67 
CHEMICALS ! 
AND PAINT | | 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- | 19/10!5) 4-03 
| Borax Defd........... 5/- | 15/3 | 2-87 
Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 7/i'y | 561 
oo errr él 64/- | 4-69 
Reis cia eieidn ceareae él 35/41, | 4-52 
International Paints . . .4/- | 14/- | S14 
Monsanto........ 5/- iS/9 | 42 
Pinchin Johnson .....10/- 20/9 | 8-03 
ELECTRICAL ss 
AND RADIO | 
ins weave bes'év ae 57/3 5-24 
Delis sivagceeees él | 51/6 4°85 
| Decca Record...... 4/- | 35/6 4-93 
Be ses cadneeiese 10/- 57/6 | 4-64 
English Electric. .... él | 57/9 4°85 
General Electric . fl | 36/- | 5°56 
PE. kaa secaceas = 16/3 3-85 
i TE nce sieces i | 88/- | 3% 
MOTORS AND | 
AIRCRAFT | 
British Motor ... 5/- *12/10'.* 6-80" 
Ford Motor... .. él | 46/7T', 4-08 
Leyland Motor .... £1 | 46/- 5°43 
Rootes Motors. . 4/- 6/3* | 5-12 
Standard Motor . 5/- | 8/3* 70 
Dunlop Rubber. 10/- 24/14 | 6-29 
Joseph Lucas ...... él | 43/-* 4-65" 
Pressed Steel... . 5/- 21/3* 5-06 
Triplex Holdings 10/- 45/- 611" 
Bristol Aeroplane.. '0/- | 10/7', | 9d4l 
De Havilland...... fi | 17/3 8-70 
Dowty Group...... 10/- 41/63, 48 
Hawker Siddeley ...... é\ 29/4'2 | 6°81 
Rolls-Royce ...... es ae _—" | 3-8 
PAPER AND | 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ é\ 43/9 5-71 
Albert E. Reed ........ él 47/6* 5°89 
ee re ra] 21/6 | 74 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- | 22/10'2| 4°26 
Odhams Press..... 10/- 26/3 6°67 
TEXTILES 
LRP Gees icc cs. él 22/1! | 7-9 
Fine Spinners ....... - 18/— | tell 
Lancashire Cotton... £1 | 36/9 | 9-52 | 
Patons & Baldwins.. £1 | 37/412 | 6°69 
Salts (Saltaire). ..... 5/- | 5/10!,| 8:5! 
Woolcombers. ..... a | 46/10'2| 640 
Bradford Dyers........ €i | 15/- “" 
Calico Printers .... £1 | 35/3 12:77 
Cemreets. ...0< ce él 32/- 50 
jute Industries. .... 10/- 10/- os 
1 eS é\ | 7M 8-5! 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug... 5/- | | 20/3 | 3 56° 
Debenhams ........ 10/- | St/- | 5-68 
NS case ceess 5/- 29/9 | of 
PL iirc kicees fi | 73/3 4-65 
House of Fraser ‘A _.5/- | 31/6 5-5 
Lewis's Investment 4/- | 19/- 3-8 
Marks & Spencer A 5/- 52/7, | 33 
United Drapery _. 5/- | 33/1 | 491 
Woolworth ...... Sfx (49/6 | 40 
(a) interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 


(1) To latest date Uoy. 
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J RK STOCK 
fi " 
— Prices, 1958 tase T S 
, we 
1958 — Dividends e 745 
aan High | Low (a) (6) (c) RDINARY Pri 
ns — anae — aeainbia STOCKS Nov. 12 Bag | Yield 
l — . 12,|Nov. 19,/N . Pri 
_ | ‘ - 1958 | 1958 s 3. ices, 1958 | base ce 
7: - 31/9 ‘e ° at “ame thee | ividend 
“a a1/3 wi3 6a b é . iti ere " ich | tow | ) STOCKS Price | P 
8-93 6 9 1a | Uoyds........ — Ss i No rice, | Yi 
. 84/3 59 b eR ceqenens onceeotlee v. 12,!Nov. ield, 
oa 53/9 see 9 b ; : Midland ......... iain eae 52/- 4-62 41/3 - l : ; 1958 | eT ce 19, 
65/9 47/9 6!4b 5 National P erecesoccces fils 65/3 4: 45 | 15/9 $e % caieasaia } | 1958 
6 Bie | 12/" Mb 7,4 Westminster “8 ooo 82/3 81/6 = a 28/- ge] rb | a MISCELLANEOUS : 
- ae neaerepaae 9 =o 75 b | British rit. Pi a 
ls | 2t/4 oc) tela... £1 | 52/- ove | +2 os |e wre] Tie | Sane . Picture ...5/- | | 
5-6 2 “6/-— 5 al 726 si cee ce unc £1 | 65/9 ais 433 | 22/3 an 3 bl 4a British a Srekeiaial | 39/9 | 41/3 | 
2B Bee | me | aol 4 Com, Beat“ A"10)-| 297 ae | te [Be 8 | oes ed | Benet Ropes noc 3%e as | ee | es 
. 1/3 4618 of Scotland vq 1, 29/9 10 = 3/9 ig- 10 a/H Ti Sie ane eeececesate 8/7! cS 4-44 
5-42 02734 £20 74 b 71 arclays D.c.O él 59/- rd 4-20 /9 5/7! 17b 6°17 oover apescscecees I 58/9° 8/9 4 
4-55 etl’ | £145 $2-10c $2-t5e Chartered Ba . = see eel 37/9 ” 4-67 14/10!, 11/8l4 Ic} 5 a | Hudson's Ba repeater | 59/- — 
631 94 253, 1¢ | $1-60c | $I -65c Royal Bank of C ccccces £1 | 45/3 37/9 4-24 Bk 44/-" 22',¢} 22! c | Rank Goannin coccccee bl 1182/6 51/9 = 
6-54 l/s 28/- 9«¢ 9 c | Bank of Mo anada $10 / 45/6 E 03/9 | 70/6 7% rn c | Sears “A™ ation ....5/- 1 180/— -83 
83" 5 c | Ba ntreal.... £277 ,¢* 6-59 | 43/3 | 10! 4a| Th "ees eees ee 0/- 2-70 
2 5] 2's) Bett Revs wis | Gn Ge | a0 |= er |s Qn8) Wak | Unio, sc | i | won] 736 
5-322 - &S. Amer..é1 ell  28'gil fs re 10 b ei nieed Ginee faction ae 58/- ~ , 
° 29/- . /9 5-2lg t4', a} Uni ass Botti \100/- 4-57 
ci Bae (we | 38s] $5 fe FINANCIAL Ba [se] ee Be] Bs | Yoned Gis oaie ist 2 fave, | Fa 
: 40 xand | 9/1! 2! a o r *42 
oo 39/6 o 6146 3 . National Di seeereecccs £1 | 2 oo Z5) > t7'nb e ao | British enin — 7-04 
95 / 32/9 362 4@ | Union Di iscount ““B” £ 8/- } 27/ 65/- 117 8 17'3 b i a | Burmah Oi leum......£1 | 5 
ee 3623¢ | 18!3 9 | Comm iscount ..... ai | ale | ae 3 W77e | 13%] 45 20 | Royal h Oil... .seeee, El ac/3h | S/N | 4-75 
/6 5 bIE ercial Uni a = 56 2 25 eae | Shell Tr: sseeees -20Fl 2 | 81/3 x 
67/6 113/9 tl6-2a | tié- mployers Liabi on... .5/- /3 4:44 /6 13! aaa 1 On ansport. . £18 5-53 
3-71 18/ / 60 2b | Equi s Liability 39/6 38 ab 7! | Ultramar . acemnacee ae £1834 
- | 86/3 b| 40 quity & Law woe fb [122 /9 4 5a | Wakefield CC: aaa [75 \16 2-52 
6-25 Mpll/3 IS $50 b | a | Legal & G .+. 8/6 pd /6 28/9 73 43/6 2 efield C.C ..10/- | 90/ 1/10!] 4-0 
2-80 9 20/ 4/—- |t132'g¢ $20 a | Pearl en... es ; 77/6 171 4-277 | 23/9 | 7/M, | 13! Ci os- | 3579 | 91/6 3 
= | 63/9 2¢ t147! evens eee -5/— (165 /3 2-80 16/6 26 6! : SHIPP /9 \37 oa 
8-33 ix ees 2 ¢ | Prudencial “A 2°7°° s/- | /- ‘'160/~ 35/6 | 27 @ ec 2 @ | Brit, & Com’ ING /3 5.53 
5-39 /10', 16/- 8 a| Royal a “A” ......4 - i118 /— iS 3-13 20/3 | 27/3 104, Nil Cunard om'wealth, .! } 
1/4, | 16 13'g b So Ge os te j- | 5-29 | 3 | 14/6 se} 10 rd..... . 10/— | 43/3 | 
4-16" May. /1Oln| 71! 10 a| Bo icanaasalll 205 /- 7/6 |22 10 a c | Furness Withy ... aesauan | 43/3 
4-61 /- | 73/3 ote Tya| bt wmaker.... = 78/3 79/6 5-02 17/9 ‘ /- 8 b 10 b| London & WP éacce “4 19/9 19/6 4-62 
“/- | 19/9 ob) 4e unr Giading.... -5/- | 34/4! 4-03 | 25/6 | ae Se 3 a@|P&OD Overseas . . .5/ 33/6 | 34/3 oss 
i3/ily | 7/1 i745} 10 SR See 5/- | 19/3" 32/4! | 3-86** 9/3 Jia ¢ Nil | Reardo | Yemen fi 19/6 | 20/ 5-84 
ny | 7 loz2| 10 ¢| Cable & Ww eee eae | 384 | sf] 2. | Se... i} 36/6 | 3e/6 | 6-03 
4-03 FR l6/1! /10!2 i c| Cable & Defd......5 - 113/- 169/4', 1 yal Mail eee. 10/= | 16/3 /6 6-03 
2 2| om a} 226 ie & Wireless... /-| 39 3-54 | 103 15/- ccececeech 16/6 
i | Bs] S| Sabine ee Bi | Ee ass vat | a 2] 2 | Geet a [ae | 
| 46 ounty ...! " B/Ilig| 19 2 85 32/4! 2 | 80 b Generel 041 ican.....10/- 
| 45 FOOD 0/~ | 14/10! it > 12** tis/s , A 55 b oa - Gaeta ssees hi hort 169/41, | 4 
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NEW ISSUES 


— businesses anxious to place 
shares and to secure a stock exchange 
quotation are having a clear run in the 
present boom. Big new issues by some 
of the giants of industry may be around 
the corner, but they have yet to make 
their appearance. Hence the stags tumble 
over each other to subscribe for the few 
small issues that come forward: one 
issue after another. E. Gomme’s offer of 
1,100,000 5s. ordinary at 15s. each was 
oversubscribed very heavily. Similarly, 
the Dorothy Perkins issue of 500,000 §s. 
units at 15s.—on a lower yield basis than 
the Gomme issue—was oversubscribed 
more than seven times. Dealings began 
on Tuesday in the Gomme ordinary units 
at 2s. 6d. premium and on Wednesday in 
the Dorothy Perkins ordinary shares at 
gd. premium. 

John Harvey & Sons of Bristol is a 
business founded over I50 years ago 
and is well known for its sherry 
wines, retailing thirty brands. John 
Harvey is offering 400,000 7 per 
cent £1 preference shares (out of an 
issued preference capital of £461,100) 
at 20s. 6d. each and 800,000 5s. 
ordinary shares (out of an issued capital 
of 2,876,480 shares) at IIs. each. 
Cazenove and Company has_ under- 
written both issues, at 43d. (plus 14d. 
over-riding commission) on the prefer- 
ence shares and at 13d. (plus 3d. over- 
riding) on the ordinary shares. 

The sales and profits record is im- 
pressive: turnover quadrupled in the last 
eight years and in the year to February 
28th alone it rose by nearly 26 per cent. 
Gross profits, amounting to £103,538 in 
1948-49, had doubled by 1954-55, 
and in 1957-58 they advanced by another 
45 per cent from £304,202 to £443,056. 
The directors point out that half the 
profits are usually earned in the last four 
months of the financial year but if sales 
this Christmas equal those achieved a 
year ago, earnings should “ approximate ” 
to the 1957-58 level. Such profits would 
cover the anticipated ordinary dividend 
of 15 per’cent three times and the pre- 
ference dividend eleven times. The new 
money will be used to erect new bonded 
warehouse premises and to complete 
stocks of table wines, The bank overdraft 
outstanding on November 6th was 
£455,350. ; 

Both issues are offered on a prospective 
yield of 6.8 per cent. That should make 
the preference shares attractive to insti- 
tutional investors. The ordinary shares, 
in view of the company’s success in 
penetrating the North American markets, 
are not without growth possibilities and 
on Thursday the issue was heavily over- 
subscribed indeed. 


BICC 
AS an electrical equipment and cable 
manufacturer, British Insulated 


Callender’s Cables has to live with fluc- 
tuations in the price of copper and the 
attendant stock risks. Stock losses have 
played havoc with profits in the past but 
in the six months to June 3oth the price 
of copper was much more stable (though 
at a lower level). As a result, though the 
physical volume of sales was higher, the 
value of sales at £53 million was lower 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


than the turnover of £58 million reported 
in the first half of 1957. But it equals 
the turnover achieved in the second half 
of 1957 and the trading surplus of 
£3,971,000 is actually a shade higher. 


SALES AND PROFITS 


(£’000s) 
June Dec. June 
Six months ended 30, a. 30, 

1957 1957 1958 
DEE: cntocnnceecs mma 58,000 53,000 53,000 
Trading surplus ........ 3,880 3,953 3,971 
Depreciation .......... 840 964 933 
Reorganisation expenses 175 157 144 
ROMMDOR 6 owsnweounsceses 1,375 1,627 1,512 
POSE WRONOE Sica nicacces 1,264 1,215 1,109 
Gross surplus/Sales ...... 6:7% 7:4% 7°5S% 


Though the greater stability of the 
price of copper seems to have been the 
major factor in producing this result, 
BICC has also, in the face of stiff com- 
petition, kept a tight control on costs and 
has steadily been overcoming the 
problems raised by its re-equipment 
schemes. Profits would have been even 
higher had not the Canadian subsidiary 
returned what are described as “ dis- 
appointing ” results ; but, even here, the 
chairman, Mr W. H. McFadzean, says 
that some improvement is already 
apparent. Net profits at £1,109,000 are 
below the £1,264,000 reported in the 
first half of 1957 but this is due to an 
increase in tax, for immediate relief on 
losses incurred by overseas companies 
had not been secured. But Mr 
McFadzean looks forward to trading 
results in the full calendar year that 
“will not differ materially ” from those 
achieved in 1957. Then ordinary earn- 
ings covered a dividend of 124 per cent 
more than twice, The interim payment 
has been left unchanged at 4 per cent 
and a final of 8} per cent seems assured. 
The £1 ordinary units now stand at 
51s. 6d. (yield 4.8 per cent), as compared 
with the year’s “low” of 38s. 9d. 
Investors, in fact, are already looking 
beyond the current year’s outturn. 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


AVING had orders for light alloy 
castings cancelled drastically by the 
aircraft and aero engine manufacturers, 
Birmid Industries has become more de- 
pendent upon the motor industry for 
custom. Despite the motor boom, the 
trading profits of Birmid in the year to 
July 31st rose by only £179,128 to 
2,558,270. The loss of orders from the 
aircraft industry and “ teething troubles ” 
in some of the group’s plants do not 
provide the full explanation. The crux 
of the matter is set out by Lord Exeter 
in his statement to shareholders. He 
says that “ manufacturers of castings who 
have previously not catered for the motor 
industry ” have sought to employ their 
unused capacity on this type of work. 
This “ new and often uninformed ” com- 
petition, which, Lord Exeter claims, in 
many cases does not seem “to be based 
upon any logical costing system,” has 
forced prices and margins down. 
Birmid’s order books are still at a 
“reasonably high level,’ but the com- 
pany’s customers limit orders “to much 
shorter periods than was the case when 
supplies did not meet demands.” 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 12 Nov, 26 Dec. i0 
LAST DEALINGS Nov. 25 Dec. 9 Dec. 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 2 Dec. 16 Jan. 6 


nN 


usT before the reduction in Bank rate 
from 43 to 4 per cent the gilt-edged 
market, which had been falling, became 
a little firmer. Nevertheless, losses, 
especially among the longer-dated and 
irredemable stocks, were fairly severe on 
Monday and over the week to Wednes- 
day’s close the Financial Times Govern- 
ment index had fallen slightly by 0.35 to 
83.48. On Thursday the reduction in 
Bank rate caught the gilt-edged market 
by surprise. The rises that followed, 
with old Consols going up by to 
514, contained an element of “bear” 
closing. 

After some initial uncertainty, indus- 
trial ordinary shares developed a better 
tone and following the Bank rate reduc- 
tion prices were marked a little higher 
though not without exception. The 
Economist indicator rose by 1.4 to 
237-1 over the week to Wednes- 
day’s close. Stores were strong on 
reports of pre-Christmas buying, but 
the rises in Harrods from 73s. 9d. 
to 75s. 3d. and in Gorringe from 
348. Od. to 38s. 3d. were exceptional. 
Electrical shares were in good demand, 
Decca moving up 2s. to 35s. 6d., while 
Philips Lamp were ts. higher at 76s. 6d. 

Engineering stocks were _ strong, 
Vickers rising 1s. to 35s. 6d. Among 
textile shares Combined English Mills 
lost 9d. to 8s. 73d. on the announcement 
of lower profits. Aire Wool eased 1s. 3d. to 
18s. 6d., but Lister jumped from gs. 75d. 
to 12s. 9d. Horrockses fell 3s. to 25s. 9d. 
Property shares continued to boom, 
Regis jumping 2s. 6d. to 68s., while City 
Centre Properties rose ros. 6d. to 44s. 6d. 
H.P. Finance shares remained firm, apart 
from Wagon Finance, which lost 3s. 6d. 
to 74s. after profit taking. The British 
Bank of the Middle East rose by 8s. to 
a new “high” of 47s. 3d., on rumours 
about a take-over bid in the offing. Deal- 
ings in the new Suez Finance Company 


began, the Frs_ 10,000 _ shares 
being quoted at 35}. Following a dis- 
appointing statement about profits, 


“Fags,” among overseas rails, eased Ij 
to 144. Unilever were rather uncertain 
following the scrip issue, the Limited 
shares closing on Wednesday at rots. 6d. 
and the NV shares at ro6s. 9d. Borax 
were again weaker at 15s. 

Oils turned easier on ‘profit taking. 
Ultramar after rising to 95s. 6d. fell 
back to 91s. 6d. In a Kaffir market 
short of stock prices moved ahead 
strongly. St. Helena was outstanding in 
the OFS group, rising 2s. 3d. to 
47s. 6d., the highest point for eight 
years. West Wits rose 2s. 6d.—a seven 
year peak of 53s. Coppers moved irregu- 
larly and leading rubber shares eased, 
“ Suas ” falling Is. to 68s. 





US Dollar premium: 4 per cent on 
$2.80}. 
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Money and Exchanges 





, EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended November 15, 1958, there was an | 
“above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of Be rate came down from 4} to 4 per (£ million) | Nev. 20, | Nov. 12, | Nov. 19, 
£31,862,000 compared with a surplus o 798, in the : 
previous week and a deficit of £13,224,000 in the corresponding cent on Thursday, but fixed rates in 








period of last year, There was a net expenditure “below-line" | the money market did not move corres- 
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yin Sept. 6 | 3,270-0| 1,644-6 175-1 1-3 | 2k.) eee atenenes 3!'2-4!> dis 35-41 dis yt; dis ‘4-6 dis 5-8 dis ‘$16 ats 
13} 3/270 ; ; 
to ” | 3,270-0 | 1,657-9 178-3 aa 5106-2 | Swiss Fr....cccccccccccce oe | Bete. pm | Be-lgc. pm | Belge. pm | Bg-tlae. pm | Bg-I'gc. pm | By-loc. pm 
» 20) 3,270-0| 1,704-4] 167-5 ee 5,141-9 | Belgian Fr. ...... ~ 'g pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm-par lg pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm-par 
ght =o SE GU «2 cn becckencus «+ | Beige. pm | Ua-Igc. pm | Pa-Iyc. pm | Ia-Ilyc. pm | Ip-I 4c. pm I'4—Ic. pm 
ven » 30 5,016-4 202-4 “se 5,218-8 | W. Ger. D-Mk....... ivedeeeeave 7g—Sapf. pm 7g—epf. pm 7g—Sapf. pm 7g¢—5gpf. pm | 7——epf. pm 1-34pf. pm 
gu- Oct, Z 3,290-0 } 1,736-2 179-4 pe 5,205-6 Three Months Forward Rates 
z ” 3,310-0 | 1,773-4 183-1 ea 5,266°5 | United States $......... éeeaeueas 34-5gc. pm 34-5gc. pm 3g-See. pm =| 'ig—loc. pm 5g-7i¢c. pm 9i6-716C. pm 
sed, » 18 3,320-0 1756-1 | 214-2 ade S.25e'S | Canadian §.....cccccce reer 'Nig-loc. pm ttre-Nne. pm Plt dyer Ne-!c. en © Jee om eThec. on 
» 25 3,330-0 1771-8} 180-8 ons Tes | UE Wiencxccaccacesasac eveeecs 434-4!c, pm | 434-4!9c. pm | 434-4!oc. pm | 47g—45gc. pm | 47g—45ec. pm 'e-—Pgc. pm 
N | WH. Ger. DePURs c cccccccccccccccs 2'g-I7gpf. pm | 2'g—I7gpf. pm | 2'g-I7epf. pm | 2!g—I7apf. pm | 23s-2'gpf. pm | 23g-2'gpf. pm 
i lov. 1 | 3,340-0| 1,755-3] 193-9 5,289-2 ‘ aca 
» 8| 3,350-0 | 1'739-5 | 166-7 5256-2 Gold Price at Fixing 
on » 15 3,370-0 1,655-2 194-4 | 5,219-6 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/2!, 250/2 250/2 250/1', 250/1' 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 








World Trade ..... +.» October |8th 
U K FE T d BRITISH * OVERSEAS 
. estern Europe: 
xte rna rade Prices and Wages.......... Nov. Ist Production and Trade... Sept. 27th 
Imports are valued cif : exports fob. Manpower ..... eeeseeeeees Nov. 15th British Commonwealth.... Oct. Ith 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


Western Europe: 
External Trade ........+.+. Nov. 22nd Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20: 


Industrial Profits .......... Oct. 18th RIDES SESE oc ccseccce « Nov. 8h 











Monthly averages 1957 1958 


—  ) ree ee 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, 























VALUE 
Imports : 
oS Sa ee scnecvecscescs | E weltion — 323-6 323-8 
Food, drink and tobacco .........eee% ° 7s 120-1 120-7 
Des HURLED 5 cannes s4nsicuseseeske fe 93-7 91-9 
PL LL baeeke esse rceresenesbeneeen a 34-0 34-5 
Manwiactures ......s0000 ‘tassesee ose ee 74:7 75°5 
Exports of UK produce: 
SOU basesnuscaseseeess (sieeienehes os is 242-1 264-3 
Manufactures—Total .......ececeecceee B 199-0 218-3 
= [MEE sseseaseaeteusnen "7 33-0 36-8 
“ Engineering products.... sa 93-2 105-8 
fe RUNES ccxcessceneeeee iat 25:9 24-6 18-0 
Re-exports............0. ebushinenues ss 9-9 12-2 | Oel 10-5 9-8 11-2 13-1 10-9 12-2 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : a —71-6 | —47-3 | —51-4 | —55-7 | —52-3 | —70-1 —33-4 | —59-9 | —49-0 
VOLUME 
Imports : 
MeN a dceusissncnessss: Uesbannewns -- | 1954=100 Wl Vt 115 1123 eae 1154 1133 ius . 
Food, drink and tobacco ......cccccces | cS 107 109 113 1063 | cen 1154 1183 sé . 
Be NINE cis 6ob nts nscaeesesons ‘ 105 102 106 1063 see 1034 903 eee 
DD isbn eesbssonssdknneensaweseves Dd 121 15 | 114 1253 ove 1124 1283 ove , 
ee hukeekeeeees 125 125 130 1273 sie 1354 1313 eae 
Exports : | 
ORE ondcsadegnwscecsuds sesaswasseenne = 107 114 | 116 1103 1174 1093 . 
Manufactures . bickebeeneew (siweeebenews | a 109 115 | 118 1133 | 1174 1113 one 
BY AREA | 
Imports : 1 | 
Dollar area—Total......... (eseeerunes | £ million 70:1 71-0 | 80-4 76:3 | 74-3 84-5 62-1 65-3 65:8 
i jj ADD ic Scuekueesewaneesene } _ 35-0 34:0 40-2 32:7 | 36-1 43-5 23-8 30:5 3333 
a >: SERGE si cccncassccacaces | ss 28-6 29-0 26-7 29-0 | 26-0 27-5 26-9 25:7 24-4 
: | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries......... | a 78-4 79-6 80-8 81-0 | 80-3 91-4 75-0 79-2 87: 
GEA MOR oo acansuncesadodsseues oo | a 130-9 126-5 {| 129-3 122-5 101-0 124-5 115-3 113-4 1226 
Exports : 
oe | aa “ 34-8 45-2 47-8 50-9 43-3 45-7 44-5 48-5 518 
m 5 UD Sancakesebakupensen - * 16-6 21-6 21-5 19-0 | 20-2 20-6 22-5 24:2 28: 
Re ig: SE c cGeeaccccuasoee sé = 12-1 15-2 16-7 23-5 | 14-0 16-3 14-4 12-8 168 
Non-sterling OEEC countries......... . e 67-5 75:1 | 78-2 70:4 | 67-1 78-2 73-5 68-0 707 
DE MN ob ob chines cay eeE sean ewaws is 120-9 122-4 | 127-2 123-6 | 116-1 126-6 119-6 105-4 123:8 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) : | | . 
DRT es i Ra cmt | 7 —35-3 —25-8 | —32-6 | —25-4 | —31:0 | —38-8 7-6 | —16-8 | —140 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... si —10-9 — 45 | — 2-6 —10-6 —13-2 —13-2 — 1-5 —i1-2 — 165 
I iackdocitad canasccainedin | < -100 |—41 | — 2-1 J+ i-b | 415-8 | + 2-1 +43 |-—80 | +1 
TRADE IN SELECTED | 
COMMODITIES 
Imports : 
Dicvcicbiccsiutekedunduligiiedalia "000 tons | 374-3 | 398-4 | 377-6 | 447-4 | 323-9 | 394-8 368:7 | 348-4 | 406! 
DP Ci sbibehtcdiluenbonipecamuasie ‘ 67-0 72-4 74-2 88-2 60-0 64:4 81-0 62:6 564 
a NE soos ov we deeksxsesxnee a 186-2 194-3 235-6 233-4 180-9 282-3 197-9 225-0 2381 
RA ENT) ce kckcisWssasdcc vances - 24:2 | 27:0 | 30-7 23-9 27-3 32-2 21-5 16-4 94 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (')...... | mn. Ib. 55-1 53:2 | 51-6 35-6 14-4 45-7 34-9 19-9 49-0 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ...... | "000 tons 24°6 18-2 22-7 22:2 20-5 31-9 9-9 12-2 145 
| 
NINN Gc cael cet dew diexeewnse eens 000 stds. | 140-0 104-8 120-0 186-6 148-8 155-5 145-1 131-4 124-4 
NED vies cos cbuauecscndswav oneness 000 tons 186-9 183-3 178-2 176-8 180-0 189-4 177-9 184-5 ei 
ne mn. galls. 601 618 605 600 642 624 802 789 ais 
Expurts of UK produce: | 
Coal, including bunkers ............... | "000 tons 1,196 836 686 579 589 647 371 425 450 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........... |mn.sq. yds. 46 40 | 38 37 33 34 3 30 27 0 
ms 6 i ere | ’000sq.yds.J 8,965 9,107 | 9,028 9,775 6,852 8,037 7,938 7,843 6,140 6,58 
| | 
Passenger cars and chassis............. | number 32,545 | 27,986 | 35,522 37,088 33,460 | 37,022 50,207 35,070 38,389 | 39,45 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ....... Pm 11,656 | 10,506 | 10,214 9,711 8,188 10,217 11,386 8,766 7,204 7,98) 
Agricultural tractors ..........2..00005 Be ci 8,720 | 7,482 | 9,414 | 9,652 | 9,366 | 11,481 | 11,753 | 7,568 | 7,975 | 730 
} 
Machinery—electrical ...............0. £ ’000 5,158 | 5,314 | 5,602 5,785 5,360 5.089 6,674 5,963 4,046 5 
DNS cecil akeocacewaws js 34,687 | 38,657 42,211 40,221 35,848 40,870 45,213 39,957 37,941 4068 
Chemicals, elements and compounds Sen ‘s 4,422 | 4,948 5,219 4,723 4,575 5,012 5,179 5,730 4,742 44 
—_ 
(') Retained imports. (2) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (3) Average for third quarter. (4) Average for fourth quarter. 
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iE xchange 
AS S URAN CE 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has for nearly 
two and a half centuries provided policies for 
every form of insurance requirement for the 


home or business life. 


Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Oversase 







RN 


c 








a 
In Hereford dialect “King Harry” 





Deposits as on June 30 1958 


ments in Pakistan. 


BOMBAY (INDIA) 
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Habib Bank Limited 


7 Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital Pak. Rs. 40,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Reserve Funds Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 


Pak. Rs. 630,000,000 


With a net work of 80 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position 
to assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
| business including opening and advising of commercial letters 
| of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH. 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


| Branches :—1. Aden. 2. Colombo. 3. Mombasa & 4. Rangoon, 





is the name they 
give to the goldfinch, a favourite and beautiful bird 
that has become, like the great king, a household word. 

The “Yorkshire” is fast becoming a household word 
for Insurance. This old established company, progress- 
ing with new ideas, provides all types of modern 
insurance. Today, many a householder realises the 
benefits that “Insurance with the Yorkshire” can bring, 
and above all, the great satisfaction of future security.* 

There are many ways in which our local branch 
manager can help you—it will be to your advantage 
to get into touch with him now! 


Correspondents & Agents in all important Cities of the World. 








¥* Your family’s comfort 
and happiness depend so 
much on your earnings. A 
guaranteed income is the 
best way of ensuring that 
they will be taken care 
of if anything happens 
to you. The “ Modern 
Protection” Life Policy 
can provide this tax-free 
income for as little as 
£5 a year. 


The YOR K s HIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON,E.C.2, Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


How many times have you seriously 
thought about the future and what 
it holds for you and your family? 
What have you done about it? 
The man who has not only 
thought, but taken action, can 
answer confidently. He has pro- 
vided for the needs of later 
life. And whatever he tells 
you about his hopes and 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 





















fears, the odds are he will mention 
insurance. 

Stop and think now. All may be 
well at the moment. But isn’t it 
worth the modest cost of a Prue 
dential insurance policy to have a 
clear and confident view of the 
future? 

Anenquiry commits you to nothe 
ing, but it is sure to be worth while, 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 
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LAID ON 
WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 


The Regular Sayings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings—sums 
from 10/- to £10 per month. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE * HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPID 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.DV. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT @ AMSTERDAM 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line: Required 6/- a line. 


REED PAPER GROUP 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LIMITED 


have a vacancy for a 


COMMERCIAL ASSISTANT 


(age 26-32) 


in the Commercial Department at the Divisional 
Head Office at Brentford. He will be required 
to carry out work over a wide field on com- 
mercial and financial matters. 


Applicants should be familiar with budgeting 
and forecasting procedures and be prepared and 
able to work closely with the Sales, Production 
and Accounting Departments of the Division. 
Candidates should be qualified accountants or 
have a degree in Arts or Economics and should 
have already had experience in one or more of 
the above functions or in general commercial 
work. 


Conditions of service are excellent and include 
a non-contributory pension scheme. Salary will 
be in accordance with qualifications and the 
high standard required. 


Apply in writing stating age and experience to the 
Personnel Manager, 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD., 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex, 
quoting reference C/HO. 





fHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 


recently qualified, 
sought by Public Company with factories in 
United Kingdom and abroad, offices E.C.4, to help 


Controller instal Management Accounting and then to 
become Chief Accountant to a Division. Agreeable per- 
sonality and initiative more important than experience. 
Salary around £1,250 (certainly £200 per annum more 


— applicant’s previous remuneration).—Write, Box 
1078. 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 741 





MANAGER 


WELL KNOWN NATIONAL FINANCE 
HOUSE with Branches throughout the country 
seck the services of a MANAGER for their 
Block Discounting Department. The man 
required must be familiar with block discounting 
of hire-purchase and credit sale agreements for 
all 


trades and industries and have good 
trade connections and a thorough knowledge 
of the required documentation. Finance house 
experience in a managerial capacity essential 
and substantial salary will be paid. 
Write Box B.259, care of Streets, 
110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
EADING Plastics Manufacturers require qualified 


Economist / Statistician about 
in an industrial concern, to head small department 
nsible for statistics and market research, situated in 
ndon, Write full details of education, qualifications, 
experience and salary required.—Box 1077. 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL - 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAMME 1959 


I. General Service 
(Age 21-36). 


30 years, with experi- 
nce 







Entry : Honours Graduates 


Il. General Service Entry (United Kingdom). 
Ili. Contract Appointments in Overseas Education. 
Booklet *“* Appointments 1959” and application forms 


from 
W.). 


Personnel Department, 65, Davies Strcet, 


~ UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


Applications are invited for a research post in connec- 


London, 





tion with an inquiry into the employment of married 
women in industry. 

Applicants should hold a degree or diploma in the 
Social Sciences. Salary within the range £700-£900 a 
year depending on training and experience. Further 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar 

AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
The University invites applications for the following 
appointment : 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Salary Scale : £A1,500-£80-£2,.060. 

Superannuation : On the F.S.S.U. basis. 

‘ Terms : Every potential applicant is invited to seek 
Tom the 


Registrar or from the Secretary. Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1, a copy of the general conditions 
of appointment which give particulars of duties, tenure, 
Study leave, promotion and travelling expenses, and a copy 
of 4 statement giving general information about the 
University and the Departments in which the appointments 
will be made. 

University Film : A potential applicant in Great Britain 
may borrow from the A.U.B.C. a coloured film illustrating 
the University and the city and surroundings of Adelaide. 

The University Calendar may be consulted in the 
library of any University which is a member of the 
A.U.B.C, Further information about the University 
or about any particular post will gladly be supplied on 
request to the Registrar. 


Applications : In duplicate. 


g and giving the particulars 
listed 


' in the general conditions of appointment, should 
Teach the Registrar of the University, Adelaide, South 
Australia, not later than December 31. 1958. 


Registered as a Newsp: 
spaper. 
by St. Clements Press, 





| 
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ECONOMIC RESEARCH WITH IBM 


The demand for office machinery and automation equipment is expanding rapidly 
—how will it develop over the years in small business, in scientific research, in 


particular industries ? 


IBM, the acknowledged leader in this field, will appoint a young graduate to build 
up the economics side of its Market Research Department with the main task 


of answering such questions. 


Routine commitments will include current reporting of economic activity and office 
machinery investment, but with the emphasis on future trends. 


While essential qualities will be initiative, broad interests and a systematic 
approach, a knowledge of economic forecasting methods is desirable. Age 


probably about 25 to 30. 


Please write, giving complete details, to the Personnel Manager, IBM United 


Kingdom Limited, 101 


MS.58/11. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER INVESTIGATION 


Applications are invited from fully qualified accountants 
with considerable experience of accountancy in a large 
organisation, and preferably in the computer field. The 
person appointed will hold the rank of Assistant Treasurer 
(Scale £1,475-£1,695), the starting salary depending upon 
experience. With the help of a qualified accountant 
and of the Organisation and Methods team, he will be 
responsible for reviewing present methods and preparing 
for the installation of a computer. 

This is not a temporary post. 

Applications, together with the names of two referees, 
to the County Treasurer, County Hall, Hertford, by 
December 19, 1958. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of the Queen’s University of Belfast invites 
applications for a newly created Chair of Political Science. 
The appointment will date from October 1, 1959. Salary 
£2,600 plus F.S.S.U. Applications should be received by 
December 31, 1958.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from G. R. Cowie, M.A., LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


Wigmore Street, 


| 





London, W.1, quoting reference 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SUBJECTS required at London School of Printing and 
Graphic Arts. The school, with a student roll of 6,500, 
provides whole-time and part-time courses covering design, 
science, technology and administration ; and considerable 
development is taking place in the field of management 
studies. Burnham salary for Grade II head of department 
£1,448 by £50 to £1,648.—Application forms and further 
information from the Principal, Back Hill, London, ice 
(22 

HE Impcrial Tobacco Company has a vacancy for a 

young woman graduate. with a good degree in 
Economics, in the Economic Section at the Company’s 
Head Office.—Applications should be addressed to the 
Staff Secretary, The Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd., 
Bedminster. Bristol, 3. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL STATISTICS. Salary scale 
£700 - £850 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than December 1, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 





- EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ; SCHOOLS. 


Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade. technical and general exams. General Certificate 
of Education ; C.1.S.; LC.W.A.; Management (B.1.M.); 
I.Mech.E.; Brit. LR.E.; R.1B.A. ; and many others.— 
Write for FREE book Stating subject to : International 
Correspondence Schools. 71 Kingsway (Dept. 499), 


London, W.C.2. | . _ 
“SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 





line. 
ORK STUDY. Next full time course (6 weeks) 
Starts January 5th. Syllabus from School of Time 
& Motion Study (founded 1951), 29 Cork Street, W.1. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civi! Service, Management, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Reservations are now being accepted for the following Residential Courses 
to be conducted in the term January to March 1959, at “ Chesters,” Bearsden, 


Glasgow. 
WORK STUDY INSTRUCTION COURSE 
METHOD STUDY 


WORK MEASUREMENT AND INCENTIVES 


WORK STUDY APPRECIATION 


PRODUCTION PLANNING AND CONTROL 


COST REDUCTION AND CONTROL 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH APPRECIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


— 
o 


weeks commencing Sth January 


weeks commencing 5th January 


weeks commencing 9th February 


weeks commencing 23rd February 


weeks commencing 5th January 


weeks commencing 2nd February 


wecks commencing Sth January 


weeks commencing 26th January 


— weeks commencing 16th February 


~~ & WnNNnRe SU Ww 


week commencing 16th February 
2 


weeks commencing 19th January 


Inclusive fee 12 guineas per week. 


Full information from Professor C. Macrae, CBE, DPhil, “ Chesters,” 
Bearsden, Glasgow. 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


e 
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Oasis for modern skypower 


Centuries ago, plodding caravans formed 
the link that joined peoples, made nations 
great Y Today a new dimension in trans- 
portation—the air—has shrunk distances, 
brought the citizens of the world closer 
v By touching down at modern oases 
for refueling, giant transports traverse 
the earth, bringing increased commerce 
and other advantages of the air age 
wherever they go w Progressive airlines 
know that quality petroleum products 


are indispensable for economical, de 
pendable operation . ¥x - Caltex aviation 
fuels and lubricants send perishable 
cargoes to market...machine parts t0 
industry ... passengers to far-off places 
faster than ever before vy Through the 
power of petroleum, Caltex is playing its 
part in establishing a mew pattern 
prosperity in over 70 countries — partnet 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand. 





